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SPAPERS, 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

are  pleased  to  announce  the  appointment  ot 

LINOTYPE  AND  MACHINERY  LIMITED 

LONDON,  ENGLAND 

as  Eastern  Hemisphere  representative  for  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  its  full  line  of  Stereotype  equipment.  Included 
in  the  agreement  will  be  all  of  the  recently  developed  Wood 
Linotype  plate  casting  machines. 

O  SUPERMATIC  AUTOPLATE 

O  TENSIONPLATE  SUPERMATIC 

O  NEW  HEAVY  DUTY  PONY  AUTOPLATE 

O  STANDARD  PONY  AUTOPLATE 
and  all  auxiliary  equipment 

This  association  continues  an  arrangement  which  has  been 
in  effect  since  1929  . . .  Thirty-three  years  of  service  to  the 
newspaper  industries  of  the  world. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

Plainfield,  N.  J.  •  Executive  and  Sales  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Washington  looks  different  at  night.  The  243,000  Federal  Government  employees  have  closed  up  shop.  The 
bustle  of  daytime  bureaucracy  is  transformed  into  the  calm  of  the  armchair  at  home.  White  collar, 
upper  income  city — more  so  than  most.  Evening  newspaper  city — more  so  than  most.  Citizens  of  the  world 
become  citizens  of  the  community — at  home — at  ease — in  the  evening.  This  is  when  your  prime 
Washington  market  becomes  most  receptive  to  your  advertising  message.  This  is  why  advertisers  who 
know  the  Washington  scene  prefer  the  evening  selling  strength  of  The  Star. 


THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 
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Baltimore  Is  An  Evening 
Newspaper  Market . . . 


and  the  News-Post 
Reaches  More  Hoaseholds 
with  YOUNG  MEN 
than  any  Other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper 

In  the  Baltimore  Standard  Metropolitan  Area,  the  Baltimore 
News-Post  covers  more  households  with  men  in  the  "Under  25" 
and  the  "25  to  34  Years  of  Aqe"  categories  than  any  other 
Baltimore  Daily  Newspaper!  This  interesting  and  IMPORTANT 
fact  was  revealed  in  a  study  recently  completed  by  Daniel 
St«r9h  &  Staff.  In  the  "Under  25"  category,  the  News-Post  rates 
highest  with  46.7%  coverage!  The  Second  Newspaper  gives  only 
36.4%  .  .  .  and  the  Third,  just  29.2%.  In  the  "25  to  34  Years 
of  Age"  category,  the  News-Post  again  rates  highest  with  40.6% 
.  .  .  while  the  Second  Newspaper  offers  just  31.9%.  The  Third 
Newspaper  gives  just  19.7%.  The  Baltimore  News-Post  is  Mary¬ 
land's  Largest  Daily  Newspaper.  For  the  latest  FACTS  on  Balti¬ 
more  Daily  Newspaper  Coverage — ask  the  H.A.S.  Man. 


Baltimor 


ews-Post 


KeprcMnted  Nationally  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE  INC. 
OFFICES  IN — New  York  0  Boston  •  Albany  •  Baltimore 
PhilaSelplila  •  Pittsburgh  •  Miami  Beach  •  Chicago  0  Detroit 
Milwaukee  •  San  Antonio  •  Dallas  •  Los  Artgeles 
San  Francisco  •  Seattle 


JANUARY 

5 — Virginia  AP  Newspapers.  John  Marshall  Hotel.  Richmond.  , 

5-6 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Hotel  John  Marshall,  Richmond,  Va. 

5-7 — Alabama  AP  Association,  Mobile.  ' 

8-19 — API  Circulation  Seminar,  Columbia  Univ.,  New  York.  J 

'  II — Connecticut  UPl  Newspapers  Association.  Waverly  Inn,  Cheshire.  ConJ 
I  11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  j 

11- 13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Inc.,  Westward  Ho  Hotel,  Phoengi 

12- 13 — Arkansas  Press  Association,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot  Springs.  | 

I  13 — Arizona  AP.  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix.  ] 

14-16— Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  J 

14-16— Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmoi 
Plaza  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

14-17— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Ing 
Florence.  Ala. 

j  16 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton-Plaza,  Boston. 

16-18— New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Statler-Miite 
[  Hotel,  Boston. 

I  18-20 — Idaho  Press  Association,  Hotel  Boise.  Boise, 
i  18-20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association.  Clovis  Hotel,  Clovis. 

18— 20 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

j  18-21 — Copley  Seminar  for  Production  Managers.  Borrego  Springs,  Call 

19 —  PNPA  All  Committee  Day,  Penn  Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

20—  ONPA  Composing  Room  Foremen,  Register-Guard,  Eugene. 

20- 22— Texas  AP  Members,  Carlton  Hotel.  Tyler.  Texas. 

21 —  Chesapeake  AP  Workshop.  Sheraton-Belvedere,  Baltimore. 

21-24 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Edgewater  Bead 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

25-26— Suburban  Press  Foundation,  Inc.,  Sheraton-Chicago  Hotel,  Chicagi 

25- 27 — National  Association  of  Newspaper  Purchasing  Becutives,  Colonil 
Inn,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

26- 27 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Kellogg  Center,  E.  Lansing.  ■! 

28- 30 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Ten  Eyck  Hotil 
Albany. 

29- Feb.  9 — API  Editors  Seminar  (over  75,000),  Columbia  Univ.,  New  Yorll 


FEBRUARY 

5— Now  York  Associated  Dailies,  Grosslngers. 

I  6-7 — Now  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Grosslngers. 

7 —  Advertising  Federation  of  America.  Statler  Hilton,  Washington. 

8 —  Denver  Regional  AP  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8 — California-Nevada  AP.  Coronado,  Calif. 

8-9 — Colorado  AP  Association,  The  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

8-10— Oh  lo  Newspaper  Association,  Deshler  Hilton  Hotel.  Columbus.  j 

8- 11 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Del  Coronal 

Coronado,  Calif. 

9- 10 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Columbia. 

I  9-11 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

15- 17 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  St.  Paul,  St.  Paul. 

16- 17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene  Hotel  Eugene,  Ore. 

16-17 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse. 

16- 17 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolim 
Hotel  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

17- 18 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  Region  6.  Minnesota  Press  Club,  Minneapolis. 

17- 19— Northwest  Mechanical  ConfererKe,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minneapol 

18- 20 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

19- March  2 — API  Advertising  Executives  Seminar  (under  75.000)  Columk 
University,  New  York. 

21- 24 — Georgia  Press  Institute,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

22- 24 — PNPA-IAMI  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris  Hoi 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

24-25— Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associatil 
Hotel  La  Salle.  Chicago. 

24-25 — Classified  Supervisors  school  and  Clinic,  Hotel  La  Salle,  ChicaqB 
24-26 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Hoi 
President,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  j 

26-27 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Par* 
1  House,  Boston.  ] 
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Weliu>mB  back  I 


United  Presg  International 
welcomes  back  to  its  newswire  system 
the  Okmulgee  Daily-Times,  Okemah  Daily 
Leader,  and  The  Chickasha  Daily  Express. 


These  Oklahoma  dailies  have  returned 
to  the  UPl  family  of  newspaper  subscribers. 


Welcome  home,  Sooners. 


U  nited 

press 

J  nternational 


(lpi) 


rwin  6  l^olumn 


ISotes  for  1962 

Mobil  Oil  Company  has  a  refinery  between  Trenton,  Mkh., 
and  Flat  Ruck  and  it  ran  a  large  ad  to  pay  glowing  tribute 
to  the  Trenton  Times  and  Flat  Rock  Guardian  with  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  their  front  pages  and  pictures  of  their  editors.  Under 
head  of  “Guardians  of  our  Times,”  the  copy  began: 


Gas  or  electric  immersion  heating 

Kemp  Immersion  Remelt  Pots  (gas  or  electric)  put  the 
heat  where  it  belongs — inside  the  metal.  Recirculating 
heating  tubes  inside  the  pot  distribute  the  temperature 
evenly  .  .  .  without  heat  loss.  Result:  faster  heating, 
quicker  melting  . .  .  bigger  savings  in  fuel  and  labor. 


‘^This  week  throughout  the  50  states,  some  11,000  editors  »f 
local  daily,  weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspapers  have  again  lorkiMl 
up  their  forms  and  gone  to  press,  their  papers  carrying  the  only 
broadly  circulated,  written  record  of  the  people  and  events,  the 
problems  and  opinions  that  shape  our  lives  in  the  community. 

“The  editors  of  these  papers  are  as  much  skilled  craftsmen  as 
is  the  watchmaker,  for  example.  However,  though  both  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  editor's  craftsmanship  bears 
the  added  heavy  responsibilities  of  a  professional  nature. 

“He  is  an  employee  of  the  people;  a  counsellor  for  his  client, 
the  public.  And  superimposed  upon  his  ordinary  duties  are  his 
special  obligations  to  supply  leadership  for  the  community." 

— Add  to  list  of  columnists  who  use  their  names  in  column 
titles:  Sports  editor  Lonnie  Ayres,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.)  Evening 
News,  writes  “Lonnie  Ayres  It”  and  Assistant  Editor  Welling¬ 
ton  F.  Osterloh.  Fort  Lewis  ( Wash. )  Ranger,  writes  “On  the  Go 
With  Osterloh.”  .  .  .  Heady  headline  in  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Evening  Register:  “Ba,  Ba,  Truckman,  Have  You  Lost  3 
Bagsfull  Of  Wool?”  .  .  .  Frank  True,  for  21  years  with  the 
New  York  Sun  and  for  the  last  year  a  feature  writer  for  the 
Sarasota  (Fla.)  News,  has  become  a  real  estate  man  in 
Sarasota.  .  .  .  It’s  easy  to  get  a  mistake  in  the  paper  when 
you  don’t  want  it  and  hard  to  obtain  one  when  you  do.  A 
recent  “Short  Take”  in  E&P  that  thieves  “robed”  three  priests 
was  changed  to  robbed.  When  the  Pittsburgh  Press  attempted 
to  print  an  item  about  a  church  announcing  a  “sour-choir” 
Christmas  concert,  some  over-conscientious  proof  reader  cor¬ 
rected  the  error,  made  it  four-choir  and  spoiled  the  gag  com¬ 
pletely.  .  .  .  The  Harrisburg  Patriot  headed  an  ELarl  Wilson 
column  with  an  anecdote  about  a  woman  leading  a  duck  into 
a  psychiatrist’s  office  and  telling  him  her  husband  thinks  he’s 
a  duck:  “Psychiatrist  Decides  She’s  Quacking  Up.”  .  .  .  Fortune 
magazine  showed  sagacity  (ahem)  in  quoting  the  Column  in 
its  latest  promotion  folder.  .  .  .  Exlitor  C.  Sumner  (Chuck) 
Stone  Jr.,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Afro-American,  obtained  a  long, 
exclusive  interview  with  Postmaster  General  Day,  including  this 
quotable  quote:  “Two-thirds  of  all  mail  handled  in  the  world 
is  handled  by  our  system.  New  York  City,  for  example,  handles 
more  mail  than  the  entire  British  system.” 


Easy  and  accurate  temperature  control 

Kemp’s  easy,  exact  temperature  control  combined  with 
rapid  heat  recovery  provides  continuous  casting . . .  even 
with  ;,reat  amounts  of  metal  added.  An  inner  exhaust 
blankets  the  metal,  cuts  dross  formation.  Result:  higher 
casting  rates,  highest  casting  quality. 


Good,  safe  working  conditions 

Kemp’s  modem,  compact-design  remelt  pots  have  all 
heating  units  and  control  wiring  fully  enclosed.  Result: 
obnoxious  fumes  and  uncomfortably  high  room  tem¬ 
peratures  are  eliminated ...  air  conditioning  is  no  problem. 
Write  today  for  further  information. 

KEMP  AUTOMATIC  METAL  LOADER  with  electric  hoist  eli¬ 
minates  manual  loading . . .  speeds  work,  cuts  costs.  (All  carts 
have  700  lb.  capacity.)  Available  with  any  Kemp  Remelt  Pot. 


—-Quotable  quote  from  syndicated  columnist  Inez  Robb:  “My 
neglect  of  television  has  nothing  to  do  with  silly  snobbishness  or 
intellectual  affectation.  The  real  truth  is  that  television  was  per¬ 
fected  too  late  to  woo  an  ingrained  reader  away  from  print."  .  .  . 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Arthur  Ballantine  Jr.,  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
Durango  (Colo.)  Herald,  gave  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Church  their 
former  home,  valued  at  $15,000,  as  the  Morley  Cowles  Ballantine 
Rectory  and  an  additional  $10,000  for  building  projects.  .  .  . 
Reporter-columnist  Gilbert  Stinger,  (Mean  (N,  Y.)  Times  Herald, 
not  only  wrote  for  the  paper  but  delivered  it  three  days  when  his 
newspaperboy  son  was  sick.  In  his  “Generally  Speaking"  column 
about  his  experience,  he  concluded:  “There  is  a  discipline  about 
a  newspaper  route  which  is  undoubtedly  good  for  a  youngster.” 
.  .  .  Columnist  OUie  M.  James,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  writes  an 
“Innocent  Bystander"  column  “In  Defense  Of  Cluttered  Desks” 
with  this  lead:  “We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  utmost  graciousness, 
the  picture  of  our  desk  which  appeared  last  month  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  under  the  heading,  ‘Ahn  of  Litters.'  Already,  from 
coast  to  coast,  the  picture  is  serving  as  a  note  of  solace  to  in¬ 
numerable  geniuses  who  have  risen  above  the  kindergarten 
mentality  in  journalism.  You  begin  to  see,  we  hope,  that  we 
cluttered  desk  fellows  really  have  the  more  efficient  system.  Instead 
of  filing  things,  we  write.  At  least  that  is  our  finest  excuse,  and  if 
it  should  be  doubted  we  can  always  think  of  something  else." 
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THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
405  E.  Oliver  Street,  Baltimore  2,  Maryland 
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ONLY  ONE  newspaper  THE  JERSEY  JOURNAL  concentrates 
its  circulation  in  this  independent  market  where  650,000  people 


live,  work  and  spend  their  1  '/z  billion  dollar  income. 
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STAISDARD  METROPOLITAN  AREA 


JERSEY  CITY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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editorial 


Television  Roulette 

A  s  might  have  been  ex}>ettecl,  the  relevisioii  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
-^^Inc.,  picked  up  the  recent  Bureau  of  Atlvertising-ANPA  stutly, 
"The  Daily  Newsjxijier  and  Its  Reatling  Public,’’  (HX-P,  Det .  2,  |>age  9) 
and  twisted  it  to  its  own  advanutge.  “Newspajwrs  hy  their  own 
measurement  are  smaller  than  television,  ami  news|xt|)er  circulation 
is  again  proven  not  to  be  readership,’’  TvB  gloats. 

.\s  a  Hat  statement,  that  takes  the  cake  for  gobbletlegook. 

Smaller  than  television  what?  W’ho  claims  that  news|>a|)er  circula¬ 
tion  is  readership?  Does  TvB  imply  that  a  set  owner  is  automatically 
a  viewer  at  any  given  time? 

TvB  cites  the  .Vd  Bureau  figure  that  79.7%  of  adidts  read  a  news- 
pa|x?r  on  an  average  day  and  claims  that  82.7%  of  all  j)eoj)le  view 
television  in  a  single  day.  SountLs  impressive!  But  it  shoidtln’t  take 
a  lot  of  brains  on  the  part  of  an  adverti.ser  to  realize  that  his  message 
in  a  newspajx'r  gets  into  the  home  in  the  daily  package  whereas  his 
message  on  television  gains  entrance  only  in  the  fractional  time  s|>an 
purchased  and  then  only  v.hen  the  switch  is  on  ami  the  tlial  turned 
to  a  sjjecific  channel. 

It’s  sort  of  like  television’s  version  of  Russian  roulette. 


Nevertheless  not  mr  tcUI.  hut  Thine, 
he  done.— St.  Luke,  XXll ;  42, 

Editor  &  Publisher 

(9  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22.  1884;  Newspaperdom 

established  March,  1892:  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  1,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

James  Wright  Brown 
Publisher,  Chairman  of  Board,  1912-1959 
Publisher  and  Editor 
Robert  U.  Brown 
General  Manager 
James  W.  Brown,  Jr. 


Press  Rates 

T  n  discussing  higher  lea,sed  wire  rates  projxtsed  by  the  Federal  Com- 
■^■munications  Commission.  .Vmerican  Telejthone  &  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  says  sjjecial  rate  treatment  is  not  justified  for  the  press  and  it 
should  l)e  treated  the  same  as  all  other  customers. 

It  had  looked  as  if  ATfcT  was  on  the  side  of  its  customers  when  it 
originally  opposed  the  FCC  rate  pro|x>sals  and  .saiti:  They  were  un¬ 
realistic,  arbitrary,  filled  with  fundamental  errors  which  “sweep  all 
management  judgment  away  and  sul>stitute  a  slide-rule  ap|)roach.’’ 

Now  the  carrier  wants  to  apply  the  same  slide-rule  for  everyone. 

.As  for  justifying  sjjecial  prc*ss  rates,  it  should  l>e  note<l  that  .AT&T 
had  such  rates  jjrior  to  1943.  They  are  justified  now  just  as  much  as 
they  were  then.  Furthermore,  Western  Union  recognizes  the  s}x;cial 
nature  of  press  transmissions  by  a  sjjecial  rate.  British  Cable  &  Wire¬ 
less  recognizes  it  and  has  for  decades  with  its  “jx;nny  a  word’’  Empire 
press  rate  among  all  Commonwealtli  countries. 

Red  Subscribers 

^  I  ^he  action  of  the  Abilene  (Tex.)  lieporter-Xev's  in  cancelling 
-*-  tliree  subscriptions  which  were  found  to  be  going  into  the  Hun¬ 
garian,  Bulgarian  and  Russian  embassies  and  legations  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  led  us  to  examine  E&P’s  circulation  recortls. 

.A  hurried  check  revealed: 

One  paid  subscription  going  into  the  USSR  Embassy  in  Washing¬ 
ton;  one  to  the  USSR  delegation  to  the  UN  in  New  York;  one  to  l  ass 
in  N.Y.;  five  to  government  offices  in  Peking,  China;  four  to  govern¬ 
ment  offices  in  Warsaw,  Poland;  two  to  government  offices  in  Mostow; 
one  to  Budajx;st,  Hungary;  and  one  to  Belgratle,  Yugoslavia. 

Since  E&P  doesn’t  publish  the  sort  of  news  that  can  l>e  evaluated 
as  “security  information,’’  we  are  not  tempted  to  cancel  these  sul)- 
scriptions. 

.Actually,  we  are  rather  flattered  that  E&P  is  in  such  demand  in  the 
various  Red  headquarters.  .Anybody  got  anything  he  wants  to  adver¬ 
tise  to  the  Communists? 
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By  HUGH  HAYNIE 
Louisville  Courier-Journal 


'OH.  TANNENBAUM" 


"GOD  WREST  YOU  MERRY. 
GENTLEMEN." 


letters 


PURE  AND  ILLEGAL 

And  professors  are  supposed  to  l)e 
pedants! 

I  refer  to  the  Dec.  9  letters  in  response 
to  my  Nov.  25  letter  about  the  birth  of 
“skyjacker”  on  the  news  desk  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  last  summer. 

Two  of  three  replies  clobbered  Arthur 
Dorazio.  Robert  Wood  (and  me)  for  not 
b«ng  pure  about  skyjacker.  It’s  corrupt, 
they  argued,  because  to  hijack  is  to  hold 
up  and  seize  a  conveyance  carrying  con¬ 
traband.  i.e.,  an  illegal  cargo. 

If  Editors  Bond  and  Stringfellow  de¬ 
mand  an  illegal  cargo  to  make  skyjacker 
semantically  pure,  I  give  them  Alberto 
Cadon  and  his  son.  They  were  aboard  the 
plane  illegally;  they  acted  illegally;  their 
illegal  selves  were  part  of  the  cargo  of 
humans. 


Short  Takes 

Riverside  elementary  school  will  pre¬ 
sent  a  pageant,  “The  Christmas  Story.” 

If  you  can’t  be  thankful  for  what  you 
have,  be  thankful  for  what  you  escape. 

—  Belle fontaine  (Ohio)  Examiner. 

• 

The  bargres  capsized  while  being 
tossed  from  Haverstraw  to  New  York 
City.  —  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

• 

Many  thought  that  a  bullet  cannot 
go  off  unless  it  is  fried  by  a  gun.  — 
Pueblo  (Colo.)  Chieftain. 

• 

Earlier,  a  bottle  between  Moslems  and 
Jews  left  two  Moslems  dead  and  10  per¬ 
sons  wounded.  —  New  York  Herald 
Trilnine. 

• 

A  layer  of  sand,  complete  with  muscles, 
sand  crabs  and  other  denizens  of  the  sea, 
covered  the  lawn.  —  Washington  (D.  C.) 

Star. 
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In  fact,  skyjacker  may  be  even  purer 
in  one  sense  than  hijacker.  When  before 
has  a  cargo,  or  part  of  it,  done  the  actual 
hijackingll*  How  many  editors  in  the  house 
have  never,  never  used  hijack  in  a  head 
to  indicate  the  seizure  of  legal  cargoes  en 
route? 

.As  for  Editor  Duggan’s  “jet  rustlers,” 
that’s  swell;  but  let  him  beware,  for  the 
purists  will  argue  that  the  term  makes 
cattle  out  of  the  humans  aboard  the  sky¬ 
jacked  airplane.  Rustlers  steal  only  cattle. 

To  phrasejack  from  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  the  pedantry  of  the  offended 
editors  is  the  arrant  kind  up  with  which 
I  don’t  care  to  put. 

W.  Sprague  Holden 
Department  of  Journalism, 

Wayne  State  University, 

Detroit.  Michigan. 

»  *  * 

‘TRI’  AGAIN 

In  reference  the  story  headed  “Tri¬ 
weekly  Exlitor  tc*  Combat  ‘Mets’ ”  (Dec. 
9): 

I  wonder  if  this  paper  is  issued  three 
times  a  week.  If  so  it  would  not  be  a  tri¬ 
weekly  paper.  A  bi-weekly  would  be  issued 
every  second  week.  Hence  a  tri-weekly 
would  emerge  once  in  three  weeks. 

I  know  another  good  definition  for  a  tri¬ 
weekly  paper  on  these  Canadian  prairies. 
It  is  a  paper  that  comes  out  one  week  and 
tries  to  come  out  the  next. 

T.  W.  Pi:e 

Sun  Publishing  Co.  Ltd. 

Edmonton.  .Alberta. 

*  »  * 

SPECTER  OF  PAYOLA? 

.A  long  list  of  prizes  to  newspaper 
writers  appearing  in  recent  issues  of  E&P, 
indicates  to  us  that  a  kind  of  payola  which 
recently  existed  in  TV  is  creeping  into 
the  editorial  and  news  columns  of  news¬ 
papers. 

These  listings  are  described  as  being 
journalistic  achievements  for  which  prizes 
are  given. 

Each  of  these  contests  with  awards, 
recognition,  etc.,  may  be  laudable  and  in¬ 
nocuous,  per  se,  but  newspaper  editors 
and  reporters  ought  to  handle  these  sub- 
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jects  adequately  and  on  the  basis  of  merit 
instead  of  being  tempted  to  overdo  the 
treatment  by  the  possibility  of  getting  a 
plaque  or  monetary  award.  One  way  to 
discourage  this  is  not  to  enter  the  com¬ 
petitions.  If  the  smart  publicity  people 
who  conceive  and  operate  these  contests 
didn’t  get  any  participants  they  would 
abandon  this  type  of  free  space  grabbing, 
which  includes  the  space  of  the  also-rans 
as  well  as  that  of  the  winners. 

Ralph  Nicholson 

Publisher, 

Dothan  (.Ala.)  Eagle. 

*  *  * 

UNIQUE  ONE 

For  many  years.  I’ve  been  saying  that 
some  of  my  contemporaries  covering  the 
night  clubs  have  not  only  been  damn  liars, 
but  ungrammatical,  when  they  said  a  cer¬ 
tain  act  was  “the  most  unique”  they've 
seen. 

Now  your  Roy  H.  Copperud  says  (Dec. 
16)  that  “.More  unique,  most  unique, 
quite  unique  and  the  like  are  equally  ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

Page  680  of  H.  W.  Fowler’s  “.A  Diction¬ 
ary  of  .Modern  English  Usage”  says:  “It 
is  nonsense  to  call  anything  more,  most, 
very,  somewhat,  rather  or  comparatively 
unique.  Such  nonsense,  however,  is  often 
written  .  .  .” 

Did  they  change  the  rules  on  me  when 
I  went  to  the  bathroom? 

Earl  Wilson 

New  York  Post 
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**l  remember  when  we  first 
moved  here,  we  were  worried 
about  there  not  being  anyone 
for  the  kids  to  play  with.  Now, 
sometimes  I  feel  as  though  l*m 
running  a  day  camp.** 


New  York  is  city-sized 
opments  springing  up  over 
night  where  potato  fields 
to  be;  shingled  community 
being  carved  into  woodlau 
hills;  tidy  Cape  Cods 
the  empty  village  lots, 
growing  with  the  suburbs 
the  suburbs  —  at  a  f cuter  rai 
than  the  suburbs  themselvt 
—  is  The  New  York  Times, 
town,  out  of  town,  it  sen-: 
New  Yorkers  with  the  mo:'- 
news,  sells  them  with  the  mod 
advertising.  New  York  is  Th 
New  York  Times. 
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Congressional  Press  Inquiry 
Protested  in  Supreme  Court 


3  Appeals  from  Contempt  Verdicts 
Claim  Violation  of  ‘First’  in  ’56 


Washington 

Questions  relating  to  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  First  Amendment 
by  the  congressional  committee 
that  asked  New  York  newspa- 
jjernien  to  disclose  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  alleged  Communist  sub¬ 
version  of  the  press  five  years 
ago  are  being  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Three  cases  in  which  editor¬ 
ial  staff  employes  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  New  York 
News  were  found  guilty  of  con¬ 
tempt  for  refusing  to  answer 
questions  put  to  them  by  the 
committee  were  argued  recent¬ 
ly.  Briefs  have  been  filed  in 
liehalf  of  Robert  Shelton,  Alden 
Whitman  and  William  A.  Price. 

Pertinent  Question!* 

Although  the  apiieals  range 
over  other  critical  phases  of  the 
inquiry  by  the  Internal  Secur¬ 
ity  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  (the  so- 
called  Eastland  inquiry),  these 
are  the  pertinent  questions  be¬ 
fore  the  court  bearing  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press: 

1.  May  a  witness  (Whitman, 
a  copy  reader  at  the  New  York 
Times  since  1951),  who  has 
fully  and  freely  answered  all 
questions  put  to  him  concern¬ 
ing  his  admitted  past  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Communist  Party, 
refuse,  under  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution,  to 
answer  questions  concerning  his 
associates  in  lawful  ixilitical 
activity  in  the  remote  past? 

2.  May  a  newspaperman 
(Shelton,  a  copy  editor  at  the 
Times)  subpoenaed  by  the  In¬ 
ternal  Security  Subcommittee 
without  probable  cause  or  rea¬ 
son  to  believe  that  he  has  been 
affiliated  with,  or  has  any  in¬ 
formation  about,  Communists 
or  Communism,  be  convicted  of 
contempt  for  failing  to  answer 
questions  on  that  subject,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  guarantees  of 
the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  First 
.Amendments? 

3.  Whether  an  investigation 
into  the  “Communist  Party 


strategy  of  placing  its  disciples 
in  key  ptositions  in  the  fields  of 
communications,  newsgathering 
and  reporting,  education  and 
other  areas  in  which  public 
opinion  could  be  influenced”  vio¬ 
lated  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  First  Amendment. 
(Price,  New  York  Daily  News 
reporter,  who  was  dismissed 
from  his  job.) 

In  the  Shelton  brief  filed  by 
his  attorney,  Joseph  L.  Rauh 
Jr.,  the  nature  of  the  hearings 
on  “Strategy  and  Tactics  of 
World  Communism”  is  re¬ 
viewed.  Winston  Burdett,  a 
radio  commentator,  testified  in 
June,  11)55,  that  he  had  been  a 
Communist  Party  member  in 
the  late  1930s  and  early  1940s 
while  he  was  employed  by  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  He  named  a 
number  of  persons  as  former 
fellow  Communists  on  the  Eagle 
and  in  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

In  December,  1955,  38  wit¬ 
nesses  were  called  to  an  execu¬ 
tive  session  of  the  committee. 
Thirty  of  them  were  from  the 
Times.  This  action  set  off 
charges  that  Senator  Eastland 
had  l)egun  an  investigation  of 
the  press.  It  has  never  been 
clarified,  according  to  the  Shel¬ 
ton  brief,  who  actually  sub- 
jwenaed  the  Times  witnesses. 
Many  of  the  group  were  recalled 
to  a  public  hearing  in  January, 
1956. 

Mr.  Shelton’s  counsel  also 
raises  a  question  whether  his 
client,  or  someone  else  of  the 
same  surname,  was  the  person 
the  committee  wanted  to  ques¬ 
tion. 

All  three  appellants  in  the 
present  cases  direct  a  basic  at¬ 
tack  on  the  confusion  as  to  the 
“question  under  inquiry”  by  the 
committee  and  rely  on  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  landmark  Watkins 
case. 

Vague  Idea  of  Inquiry 

Mr.  Rauh’s  brief  argued: 
“Whether  it  was  because  the 
Subcommittee  did  not  yet  have 
the  guidance  of  the  Watkins 


decision,  or  whether  it  was  l)e- 
cause  the  Subcommittee’s  pri¬ 
mary  interest  was  in  the  co¬ 
ercion  of  the  New  York  Times, 
we  respectfully  submit  that  no 
one,  from  witnesses  to  Subcom¬ 
mittee  counsel,  from  prosecutor 
to  Subcommittee  members,  had 
the  vaguest  idea  of  any  actual 
delimited  question  under  in¬ 
quiry  in  the  January  1956  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  Subcommittee.” 

“While  the  hearing  record  is 
replete  with  piotestations  that 
the  Subcommittee  was  not  in¬ 
vestigating  the  press  or  the 
Times,  but  merely  Communist 
influence  therein,  the  full  record 
demonstrates  the  contrary,”  the 
brief  asserts.  “In  its  interroga¬ 
tion  of  Times  witnesses,  the 
Subcommittee  certainly  did  not 
restrict  itself  to  questions  about 
Communist  Party  membership 
and  activity,  but  ranged  widely 
into  personal  and  private  af¬ 
fairs  .  .  . 

“Times  witnesses  were  re- 
iseatedly  asked  about  their  em¬ 
ployment  status  and  conversa¬ 
tions  with  the  Times  since  the 
time  the  Subcommittee  had  first 
called  the  witness,  questions 
which  could  have  no  other  pur- 
jKise  or  effect  than  to  embarass 
the  Times  as  to  those  already 
discharged  and  coerce  it  as  to 
those  yet  retained. 

Dangerous  Impact 

“While  it  is  commendable  that 
the  New  York  Times  has  re¬ 
tained  this  petitioner  in  its  em¬ 
ploy,  the  impact  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee’s  investigation  of  the 
press  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  courage  of  its  most  power¬ 
ful  representative.  The  content 
of  the  press  is  shaped  by  per¬ 
sons  who  write  the  news.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  wholesale 
interrogation  and  exposure  of 
any  alleged  Communists  or 
others  the  Subcommittee  could 
find  on  the  New  York  Times,  is 
necessarily  to  discourage  news¬ 
papers  from  hiring  persons  of 
unpopular,  unorthodox  or  mi¬ 
nority  views,  past  or  present, 
who  may  become  the  subjects  of 
similar  Congressional  scrutiny. 
The  resulting  elimination  of 
persons  from  the  press  who  hold 
or  held  minority  views,  is  as 
effective  a  form  of  censorship 


and  restraint  as  the  deletion  of 
the  material  they  could  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  press.” 

The  argument  was  made  that 
since  the  First  Amendment  pro¬ 
hibits  Congress  from  enacting 
legislation  abridging  freedom  of 
the  press  the  inquiry  in  that 
field  was  not  a  legitimate  exer¬ 
cise  of  lawmaking  power. 

Statements  Unchallenged 

Gerhard  P.  Van  Arkel  sub¬ 
mitted  the  brief  in  Mr.  Whit¬ 
man’s  appeal,  declaring  that  the 
interrogation  taken  as  a  whole 
“makes  it  clear  that  the  Sub¬ 
committee  was  not  interested 
in  Whitman’s  activities  as  a 
Communist  either  before  or 
after  his  newspaper  career.” 

His  client,  the  brief  stated, 
was  not  asked  whether,  as  a 
newspaperman,  he  performed 
services  for  the  Party.  Nor  was 
he  asked  about  espionage,  al¬ 
though  the  Committee  counsel 
subsequently  identified  TASS, 
where  Whitman  had  been  an 
office  boy,  as  “the  major  cover 
for  Soviet  espionage  in  many 
countries.” 

“Indeed,”  Mr.  Van  Arkel 
argued,  “almost  no  questions 
related  to  Whitman’s  own  party 
activities.  The  Subcommittee 
did  not  challenge  his  statement 
that  these  had  been  entirely  in¬ 
nocent  and  that  he  himself  had 
not  taken  part  in  any  con¬ 
spiracy  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
did  it  doubt  that  he  had  severed 
all  relations  with  the  Party.  It 
sought  only  to  identify  Whit¬ 
man’s  associates.” 

Mr.  Whitman  was  charged 
with  19  refusals  to  answer  com¬ 
mittee  questions  pertinent  to 
matters  under  inquiry.  It  was 
brought  out  at  his  trial  that  a 
minute  of  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  previously  made 
known,  was  the  Subcommittee’s 
peg  on  which  it  hung  the  in¬ 
quiry  to  learn  all  it  could  about 
the  operations  of  the  Commu¬ 
nist  Party. 

The  trial  court,  holding  that 
the  inquiry  was  a  valid  one, 
found  Mr.  Whitman  guilty  on 
all  counts  and  sentenced  him 
to  a  fine  of  $500  and  six  months 
in  prison.  The  jail  sentence  was 
suspended.  The  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  sustained  the  conviction. 

Defending  Mr.  Whitman’s  re¬ 
fusal  to  expose  his  associates  to 
injury,  Mr.  Van  Aricel’s  brief 
told  the  court:  “His  conscien¬ 
tious  refusal  to  become  an  in¬ 
former  ;s  a  right  deserving  the 
highest  degree  of  constitutional 
protection.” 

(Continued  on  page  16) 
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MERITORIOUS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


How  Papers  Prodded 
Denver  Police  Expose 


by  testifying  against  himself. 

Then  Whearley  got  a  break. 
A  friend,  not  connected  in  any 
way  with  the  grand  jury  or  the 
police  department,  asked  what 
Whearley  was  going  to  do  about 
the  officers  pleading  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  The  friend  corrob¬ 
orated  Whearley’s  verbal  evi- 


As  the  shock  appeared  to  die 
down  among  Denver  citizen*, 
Whearley  redoubled  his  efforts. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  News 
added  stiff  punches  in  editorials 
written  by  Associate  Editor 
Robert  L.  Chase.  The  police 
department  amisted  two  more 
policemen  and  ope  former  police- 


Denver 

The  vigilance  of  Denver’s 
newspapers  deserves  the  bulk  of 
the  credit  in  exposing  the  city’s 
police  scandals  this  past  year. 

The  persistent  probing  of 
reporters,  the  vigorous  editorial 
page  comment  that  refused  to 
let  public  apathy  bury  the  mess 
and  the  public  service  of  editors 
at  the  executive  level  all  con¬ 
tributed  to  exposing  the  criminal 
cancer  to  public  scrutiny. 

The  first  shots  were  fired  in 
August,  1960.  The  Denver  Post 
on  Aug.  4  carried  a  story  about 
the  arrest  of  a  policeman  who 
was  being  investigated  for  a 
possible  burglary.  'The  next  day, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  in  a 
story  by  A1  Nakkula,  suggested 
that  12  to  16  Denver  policemen 
were  to  be  questioned  about  safe¬ 
crackings  and  burglaries  in 
Denver  and  its  suWrbs.  His 
story  said  some  sergeants  were 
included  in  the  list  to  be  quizzed. 


T  A  t  lOAo  fVi  P  f  dence  that  some  had  read  the  man  in  late  April  and  early  May. 

^  typed  statements  to  the  jury.  Charge:  Burglary.  Again  Den- 

reported  a  pending  grand  jury 


The  Number  Grow.s 


Manager  of  Safety  John 
Schooley  termed  the  story  sen¬ 
sationalism.  Mayor  Richard  Bat- 
terton  belittled  the  report  with 
the  comment  there  were  “a 
couple  of  bad  apples”  in  the 
department  of  785  men.  Even 
Police  Chief  James  Childers  was 
inclined  to  dismiss  the  story  as 
“an  overzealous  prediction.” 

When  the  official  investiga¬ 
tion  appeared  to  be  tapering  off, 
the  Scripps-Howard  morning 
tabloid  said  in  an  editorial  that 
“the  time  has  come  for  sweep¬ 
ing  action.”  This  comment  ac¬ 
companied  a  four-page  section 
which  the  news  team  of  A1  Nak¬ 
kula,  William  Hazlett,  William 
Gagnon  and  Bob  Chase  put  to¬ 
gether  to  give  a  step-by-step 
account  of  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  involvement  in  crime  since 
1947.  Mr.  Hazlett,  who  had 
kept  close  tabs  on  the  Chicago 
police  scandals,  prepared  much 
of  the  report. 

Step-by-step  and  day-by-day 
the  News  reported  develop¬ 
ments.  A1  Nakkula  kept  a  run¬ 
ning  record  of  the  number  of 
policemen  arrested  and  the 
newspaper  called  on  the  city 
council  for  a  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  department. 

The  case  broke  wide  open  in 
September  after  a  judge  im¬ 
posed  a  sentence  of  32  years  in 
jail  on  a  convicted  patrolman. 
The  district  attorney  promised 
that  the  first  cop  to  talk  would 
be  the  first  to  get  out  of  prison. 


Kxaiiu  juxj,  shocked,  but  again 

investigation  that  might  involve  Story  Held  Up  the  shock  ebbed, 

as  many  as  24  policemen  impli-  ,  i.  n  . 

cated  by  another  officer.  Whearley  wrote  a  story  re-  Then  the  bombshell  bur.st  in 

But  with  the  arrest  of  Denver  porting  the  fact.  City  Editor  neighboring  Adams  County  to 
Patrolman  Arthur  Winstanley  Don  Davis  and  the  Post  execu-  Denver  s  north, 
for  a  safe  burglary  and  the  ^*7®  editors  read  it,  studied  it,  A  sheriff’s  patrol  sergeant, 
implication  of  another  officer  dissected  it.  A  grand  jury  is  u  Allen  J.  Reynolds,  47,  went  to 
from  neighboring  Arapahoe  secret  unit  and  the  law  prohibits  the  FBI  to  report  he  had  heard 
County,  already  in  trouble  for  unyone  from  saying  what  goes  Adams  County  Sheriff  Robert 
another  alleged  burglary,  the  behind  its  closed  doors.  A  m.  Roberts  and  several  other 
picture  began  to  come  into  focus,  reporter  and  a  newspaper  can  men  plotting  a  burglary.  The 
Constant  editorial  prodding  speculate  on  what  goes  on  behind  FBI,  which  couldn’t  enter  the 
for  a  cleanup,  pressed  by  both  those  doors,  but  with  the  risk  of  case  officially,  moved  swiftly  to 
the  Post  and  the  News,  resulted  ^  contempt  citation  and  jail,  assist  trusted  local  officers.  The 
in  District  Attorney  Bert  Keat-  "^he  Post  editors  decided  to  hold  burglary  target,  a  supermarket, 
ing  calling  a  special  grand  jury  ^he  story  and  stay  on  the  was  rigged  for  a  trap.  When 
at  Mr.  Schooley’s  request.  law’s  side.  the  burglars  entered  the  store. 

Bob  Whearley  of  the  Post  was  Whearley  then  got  a  second  officers  were  waiting  and  nabbed 
assigned  to  6-day-a-week  duty  tip:  Check  the  incorporation  the  trio.  They  were  Denver 
to  cover  developments  in  the  papers  on  a  car  wash  business,  policemen! 

jury’s  session.  Whearley  and  He  had  statehouse  reporter  Jim  When  they  were  taken  to 
Nakkula  maintained  their  vigil  Ritchie  check  them.  Ritchie  city  jail.  Sheriff  Roberts  pro¬ 
outside  the  jury  room  doors  as  found  the  corporation  officers  tested  loudly.  Five  days  later  his 
witnesses  entered  and  left  were  the  same  police  officers  protestations  stopped  when  the 
nightly.  who  spent  very  little  time  before  Post  carried  Whearley’s  exclu- 

A  r-i  L  J  grand  jury.  sjve  story  saying  a  high  Adams 

Appearances  Clocked  Whearley  wrote  a  story — that  County  law  enforcement  official 

Whearley  recorded  the  names  these  officers  who  had  spent  very  was  a  suspect  in  the  case.  State 
of  everyone  entering  and  leaving  little  time  with  the  grand  jury  Attorney  General  Duke  Dunbar 
and  also  noted  how  long  they  owned  a  car  wash  business  that  confirm^  Whearley’s  report.  He 
spent  inside  with  the  jury.  He  included  several  outlets  and  also  said  the  state,  convinced 
observed  that  most  of  the  wit-  involved  quite  a  financial  invest-  law  enforcement  had  broken 
nesses  were  policemen.  Then  he  ment.  Then  he  called  one  of  the  down  in  Adams  County,  was 
noticed  the  times  they  spent  officers.  Patrolman  Bobbie  taking  over, 
inside:  Most  spent  from  30  Whaley,  and  asked  for  an  inter-  -pjjg  accusation  was  that 


The  accusation  was  that 


minutes  to  two  hours.  But  others  view.  Whaley  threatened  Whear-  sheriff  Roberts  was  operating 


seemed  to  have  gone  in  and  come  ley  with  a  libel  suit  for  his  story  ^  shuttle  service  for  the  burg- 
right  out.  “They  weren’t  in  there  and  hung  up.  lars  from  the  Denver  police 

long  enough  to  give  their  name.  The  grand  jury  ended  its  force,  setting  up  targets  for 
rank  and  serial  number,”  investigation  after  nearly  four  them,  driving  them  to  the  targets 
Whearley  mused.  months  and  indicted  one  man :  and  picking  them  up  after 

Then  he  realized:  That’s  all  The  Arapahoe  County  sheriff’s  receiving  a  code  message  on  his 
these  policemen  were  doing.  Just  deputy  who  already  was  serving  police  radio, 
giving  their  names,  ranks  and  a  term  in  the  state  penitentiary  state,  fearing  reprisals 

addresses.  They  were  refusing  for  burglary.  Six  days  later,  the  against  Reynolds,  its  star  wit- 

to  answer  any  other  questions  jury  reported  to  the  court.  It  ^ess  whisked  him  into  a  Rocky 

for  fear  they  would  incriminate  said  it  had  questioned  69  wit-  Mountain  ranch  hideout  far 
themselves!  They  were  pleading  nesses.  It  didn’t  say  which  wit-  from  Denver.  Whearley  got  an 
the  Fifth  Amendment!  nesses  were  cooperative  and  exclusive  interview  with  Reyn- 

If  they  were  refusing  to  which  balked.  It  recommended  gjjg  and  the  toll  of  accused 

answer,  Whearley  reasoned,  they  some  changes  in  police  opera-  police-burglars  climbed  to  13. 

must  be  involved  in  crime.  And  tions  and  dissolved  itself. 

he  started  digging  for  data  to  Then  Patrolman  Winstanley  Memo  to  Oly  Desk 

support  his  thesis.  was  picked  up  in  a  Denver  sub- 

He  talked  with  lawyers,  wit-  urb  with  a  basket  full  of  money  uotifiM 

nesses,  other  policemen.  He  had  stolen  from  a  drug  store.  He  had  that  Patrolman  Whaley  would 
Post  police  reporters  Barry  Mor-  been  free  on  bond  after  being  talk  to  him  in  County  JaiL 
rison  and  Harry  Gessing  check  convicted  of  the  safe  burglary  ,®^,.  Whearley  he 

their  friends  in  the  department,  and  got  a  job  driving  a  taxicab,  wouldn  t  talk  to  anyime  from  the 
They  found  what  he  suspected:  Whearley  interviewed  Win-  Denver  police  department  u 

Some  of  the  policemen  appear-  Stanley  in  the  Denver  County 

ing  before  the  jury  were  Jail.  Winstanley  also  talked  * 

refusing  to  testify.  Some  even  with  Detective  Chief  Walter  told  Whearley  other  things,  some 
had  entered  the  jury  room  with  Nelson.  In  short  order,  eight  that  made  even  the  veteran 
pieces  of  paper  on  which  the  other  patrolmen  were  arrested  reporter  sick, 
words  from  the  United  States  and  charged  with  burglary.  One  The  next  day  Whearley  put 
Constitution  were  written  —  of  them  was  the  officer  who  the  rumors,  tips  and  his  o^ 
words  that  protect  a  citizen  from  threatened  Whearley  with  a  libel  suspicions  and  conclusions  into 
incriminating  himself  of  a  crime  suit — Patrolman  Whaley.  (Continued  on  page  45) 
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he  started  digging  for  data  to 
support  his  thesis. 


Memo  to  Oly  Desk 
Whearley  then  was  notified 


AP  Apologizes:  Jackie 
Didn’t  Do  The  Twist 


President  Kennedy  received  a 
public  apology  from  the  Asso- 
ciatini  Press  this  week  for  an 
erroneous  story  that  reported 
his  wife  had  danced  the  “Twist” 
in  a  Florida  night  club  just 
before  Christmas. 

The  error  was  blamed  on  a 
mixture  of  mistaken  identity  and 
over-zealous  press  agentry  by 
the  owTier  of  the  Golden  Falcon 
Lounge  in  Fort  Lauderdale. 

Mandatory  “kill”  messages 
failed  to  catch  up  with  the  orig¬ 
inal  story  and  it  appeared  in 
some  afternoon  newspapers  of 
Saturday,  Dec.  23.  Followup 
stories  on  Sunday  sought  to 
correct  the  mistake  by  reporting 
White  House  Press  Secretary 
Pierre  Salinger’s  protest  of 
inaccuracy  and  his  statement 
that  the  First  Lady  was  at  home 
in  Palm  Beach  at  the  time  of  the 
reported  night  club  visit. 

Mr.  Salinger  made  vehement 
protestations  to  AP  executives 
after  the  first  story  appeared. 


attention  of  Associated  Press 
newspapers  in  the  hope  that 
those  newspapers  which  printe<l 
the  original  dispatch  will  pub¬ 
lish  this  acknowledgement  of 
error.” 

Some  newspapers  published 
Mr.  McKelway’s  message  with¬ 
out  any  additional  information. 
Others  published  it  as  part  of  a 
news  story  which  AP  serviced 
in  connection  with  the  incident. 
The  apology  could  not  be  found 
in  a  check  of  some  papers  that 
printed  the  original  story,  but  it 
was  possible  it  ran  in  one  edition. 

The  last  occasion  for  such  a 
widely  published  apology  for  a 
news  story  was  when  AP  Presi¬ 
dent  Robert  McLean  in  May, 
1945,  announced  “profound 
regrets”  for  distributing  Edward 
J.  Kennedy’s  story  of  total  sur¬ 
render  in  Europe  in  advance  of 
authority  by  Supreme  Allied 
Headquarters. 

How  .Story  Began 


Palm  Beach  laat  nixht  and  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  danced  the  "Twist*’  in  a 
Fort  Lauderdale  niaht  club. 

The  President’s  wife  and  her  party 
arrived  at  the  (lolden  Falcon  Lounae 
about  lOr.'iO  p.m.  and  left  about  mid- 
niaht.  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News  re- 
l>orted. 

John  Phelan,  owner-manaaer  of  the 
Golden  Falcon,  said  Secret  Service  men 
entered  the  club  first  and  issued  orders 
aaainst  any  pictures  or  publicity. 

Sen.  Jacob  Javits  of  New  York,  his 
son,  Ivan,  and  several  others  were  in 
the  party. 

The  News  said  that  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
wearina  black  slacks  and  a  blue  sweater 
over  her  shoulders,  danced  "Much  of 
the  time”  she  was  there.  One  of  her 
partners  was  Kenny  Miller,  an  enter¬ 
tainer  in  the  lounae. 

Miller  formerly  upiieared  in  the  Pep- 
I>ermint  Lounae  in  New  York,  where 
the  Twist  oriainated.  Purina  his  api>ear- 
ance  there,  the  News  said,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  a  i>arty  aiven  by  Javits  and. 
at  the  party,  tauaht  Mrs.  Kennedy  the 
new  dance. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  are 
spendina  the  holidays  in  Palm  Beach, 
near  the  l>edside  of  Kennedy’s  father. 
Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  who  was  felled  last 
Tuesday  by  a  stroke. 

AP  moved  an  urgent  “sub” 
for  the  fourth  paragraph,  giving 
information  that  Benjamin 
Javits,  Florida  attorney  and 
brother  of  the  Senator,  admitted 
he  had  a  party  at  the  Golden 
Falcon.  The  spokesman  would 
not  say  whether  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  in  the  party. 

‘Story  Has  Been  KiUed' 

Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Fort  Lauder- 


she  was  pictured  leaving  the 
hospital.  Mr.  Hansell  said  the 
information  was  obtaine<l  from 
Palm  Beach  and  relayed  to  Mr, 
Kelly  who  put  reporter  Bill 
Mullin  on  to  give  the  details  of 
the  story.  Ben  Funk,  a  veteran 
AP  reporter,  said  Mr.  Mullin 
read  to  him  as  much  of  the 
story  as  he  had  written  for  the 
News. 

Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  ed¬ 
itor,  told  E&P  that  corrective 
measures  were  in  process  before 
the  News  notified  the  Miami 
bureau  that  its  own  checks 
showed  the  original  information 
to  be  erroneous. 

The  AP  log  from  Mr.  Gould’s 
office  declared  it  was  “a  griev¬ 
ous  error;  that  if  ever  a  story 
carried  red  warning  flags,  this 
one  did.”  “The  painful  truth,” 
the  log  added,  “is  that  the  story 
was  moved  after  only  prelim¬ 
inary  and  conclusive  checking. 
The  withold  note  to  editors  was 
not  sent  until  more  than  two 
hours  after  the  original  moved.” 

AP  executives  in  New  York 
said  Mr.  McKelway  had  volun¬ 
teered  sending  the  message  of 
apology,  he  and  Mr.  Starzel 
agreeing  it  was  the  proper  thing 
to  do. 


In  one  instance  he  was  quoted 
as  saying  it  was  a  “libelous  and 
slanderous”  story,  but  he  later 
withdrew  these  characteriza¬ 
tions. 

Both  Frank  J.  Starzel,  AP 
general  manager,  and  Benjamin 
M.  McKelway,  editor  of  the 
Washington  Star,  president  of 
the  news  agency,  were  contacted 
by  the  President’s  aide  and  were 
requested  to  make  a  retraction. 

Message  to  President 

On  Tuesday,  Dec.  26,  AP 
moved  Mr.  McKelway’s  message 
of  apology  which  was  sent  to 
the  President  at  Palm  Beach.  It 
read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Mr.  President:  Please 
accept  and  convey  to  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  the  apologies  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  its  erroneous 
story  of  Saturday,  Dec.  23, 
reporting  the  presence  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  as  a  member  of  a  group 
visiting  a  night  club  in  Fort 
Lauderdale  the  evening  before. 
The  Associated  Press  has 
already  explained  the  circum¬ 
stances  leading  to  incorrect 
identification  of  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

“It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to 
the  Associated  Press  that  the 
story  was  accepted  under  the 
impression  that  its  accuracy  had 
been  established,  and  that  sub¬ 
sequent  mandatory  orders  by 
the  Associated  Press  for  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  story  reached 
afternoon  papers  after  some  of 
them  had  published  the  original 
dispatch. 

“I  have  requested  that  this 
message  to  you  be  called  to  the 


According  to  Milton  Kelly, 
managing  editor  of  the  Fort 
Lauderdale  News,  the  report  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy’s  night  club 
appearance  began  with  the 
paper’s  amusement  editor,  Dick 
Hoekstra.  He  reported  to  his 
city  desk  that  when  he  dropped 
by  the  Golden  Falcon  Lounge  at 
Friday  midnight,  the  owner, 
John  Phelan,  said  to  him:  “You 
just  missed  Jackie  Kennedy.  She 
was  doing  the  Twist  with  some 
other  people  in  her  party.” 

Four  Secret  Service  men  were 
said  to  have  been  at  the  club 
at  the  time,  two  of  them  remain¬ 
ing  on  guard  outside  during  the 
First  Lady’s  stay. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  Mr. 
Kelly  said,  staffers  went  to  work 
to  check  on  the  story.  The 
suspicion  of  one  of  the  editors 
was  aroused  when  the  picture 
desk  turned  up  a  photo  showing 
the  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
leaving  the  hospital  where  the 
President’s  father  was  a  patient. 
The  picture  was  taken  at  night. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  a  News  staffer 
called  the  AP  bureau  at  Miami 
and  asked  the  exact  time  the 
picture  had  been  taken  at  the 
hospital.  In  turn,  the  AP  bureau 
requested  information  on  the 
reported  night  club  incident. 

Not  Printed  I.^M’ally 

The  News  never  was  satisfied 
that  the  story  was  accurate  and 
it  did  not  print  anything  on  it. 
But  AP  moved  a  story,  as 
follows : 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA.,  Dec. 
23  (AP) — Under  a  Secret  Service  (ruard. 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  slipi>ed  out  of 


dale  News  told  E&P  he  called 
AP  immediately  after  seeing  the 
story  and  said  there  was  no 
confirmation  and  it  should  be 
killed.  Nearly  two  hours  later, 
he  said,  editors  were  advised  by 
AP:  “The  Fort  Lauderdale  story 
about  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
going  dancing  has  been  killed. 
Make  certain  this  story  is  not 
published.  No  sub  will  be  filed.” 

Later  a  sub  was  filed,  the  lead 
being:  “A  night  club  owner’s 
case  of  mistaken  identity  led 
today  to  circulation  of  an  erron¬ 
eous  report  that  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  danced  the  Twist  in  the 
club  last  night.” 

This  story  also  reported  Mr. 
Salinger’s  comment  at  a  Palm 
Beach  news  conference  Dec.  23: 
“It  was  a  cheap  effort  by  a  night 
club  owner  to  use  the  First 
Family  for  publicity  purposes. 
It  is  totally  untrue.  She  (Mrs. 
Kennedy)  was  home  all  eve¬ 
ning.” 

AP  said  Mr.  Phelan  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  some  newsmen  in  Florida, 
Mr.  Phelan  denied  ever  having 
told  the  Fort  Lauderdale  News 
reporter  anything  about  Mrs. 
Kennedy  being  in  the  club.  These 
same  newsmen  said  there  was 
a  close  resemblance  between 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  a  member  of 
the  Javits  family, 

Paul  Hansell,  the  chief  of 
the  AP  Bureau  in  Miami,  said 
Mr.  Kelly  of  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News  called  Saturday 
morning  and  said  they  had  a 
story  about  Jackie  Kennedy 
and  wanted  to  check  the  time 


Asked  by  an  E&P  reporter  if 
it  was  “unusual”  for  AP  to  take 
such  action,  Mr.  McKelway 
replied:  “It’s  unusual  for  us  to 
have  anything  to  apologize  for.” 
• 

Portland  Benefits 
Vetoed  by  Guild 

Washington 

Extension  of  strike  benefits  to 
members  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Newspaper  Guild  was  vetoed  in 
an  American  Newspaper  Guild 
referendum  last  week.  The 
union’s  headquarters  here 
reported  a  two-to-one  vote 
against  a  proposal  to  continue 
benefit  payments  from  Aug.  11 
to  Dec.  1. 

The  preliminary  tabulation 
showed  9,922  to  uphold  the  action 
of  the  Vancouver  convention  last 
July  which  cut  off  benefits  as  of 
Aug.  11  and  4,813  to  extend 
payments.  Portland  members 
have  been  on  strike  against  the 
Oregonian  and  Oregon  Journal 
for  over  two  years.  Many  are 
employed  on  the  Portland 
Reporter  and  are  receiving  bene¬ 
fits  from  the  Typographical 
Union. 

Parade  in  Tenn. 

Arthur  H.  (Red)  Motley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  magazine, 
announced  this  week  that  the 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  will 
begin  distribution  of  the  supple¬ 
ment  on  Feb.  4.  This  will  be  the 
fifth  new  market  for  Parade  in 
1962  and  it  is  the  first  time  the 
Chattanooga  Times  has  carried 
a  syndicated  magazine. 

11 
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•  T^*  "1  Brucker  of  the  Hartford  Conr- 

■  1*1  llO  lYlllfi  Lindsay  Hoben  of  the  Mil- 

A  A  A  .A1.-1A1.0  waukee  Journal;  and  Bob  Lasch 

^  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatcli. 

m  Cl  11 0  A  1^1*  r^1*€licil^  course,  we  also  have 

AArA  A  X  CU.«?V/  some  usually  unfriendly  critics 

who  keep  their  sights  trained 

The  prcsS  which  it  frequently  LoniavUle  Courier-Journal,  and  on  us — notable  being  Walter 
critizes,  received  limited  com-  Neiv  York  Pont.  Trohan  of  the  Cliicn(/o  Tribune; 

mendation  this  week  from  the  “But  this  is  not  all.  The  Tom  Waring  of  the  Charleston 

Center  for  the  Study  of  Demo-  Fund’s  clipping  files  are  stuffed  Courier;  and  Robert  LeFevre, 

cratic  Institutions.  with  basket-loads  of  material  of  the  Colorado  Sprinys  (lazette- 

Joseph  P.  Lyford,  director  of  from  hundreds  of  other  U.S.  Teleyraph.  We  are  fortunate, 

public  information,  credited  the  newspapers,  in  all  regions  in  however,  in  having,  in  our  own 


“interest  of  our  major  news-  the  countrj' 
papers  and  press  services  in 
serious  intellectual  discourse”  "  *”** 
with  helping  the  Center  to  dis-  “A  stead 


Some  Unfavorable  (iomnient 


hometown  of  Santa  Barbara, 
the  lively  and  sympathetic  in¬ 
terest  of  Thomas  Storke  of  the 

with  helping  the  Center  to  dis-  “A  steady  source  of  unfav-  Barbara  News-Press. 

tribute  more  than  3,000,000  orable  comment  has  proceeded  4  (Unnmendable  Job 

copies  of  90  reports  since  it  was  from  the  C//ttr/e.-<fon  (S.C.)  Oh- 

founded  nine  years  ago.  server  —  which  has  been  irri-  this  is  not  to  say  that 

“I  think  the  experience  of  the  tated  by  the  Fund’s  ‘lilieralism’  the  Fund  has  been  entirely 
Fund  for  the  Republic  with  the  and  its  past  work  in  promoting  happy  about  the  treatment  of 
press  and  the  public  is  unique,”  race  relations  education  in  the  'ts  efforts  by  all  the  nation’s 
his  memorandum  stated.  “It  South — ^and  from  the  Chieayo  pi^ss.  Our  satisfaction  is  with 
has  been  able  to  develop  in  the  Tribune  and  the  Pulliam  news-  ^  large  segment  of  the  nation  s 
nine  years  since  its  founding  a  papers  in  Phoenix  and  Indian-  biggest  papers,  with  the  \yire 
very  effective  public  education  apolis.  services,  and  some  medium 


and  .some 


through  the  U.S. 


Set  Up  9  Years  Ag«> 


program  through  the  U.S.  “But  even  the  latter  two  sized  dailies.  There  are  many 
press.”  have  occasionally  complimented  newspapers,  particularly  the 

^  ^  the  Fund  and  the  Center  on  South,  and  Midwest,  which 

^  •  P  tar?.  .  g«>  specific  reports.  The  Tribune  seem  to  have  insulated  them- 

The  Center  was  organized  found  itself  on  the  same  side  of  selves  from  anything  that  hap- 
under  its  present  name  in  No-  the  fence  as  the  Ne^v  Republic  outside  their  own  particu- 

vember  1959  by  the  Fund  for  in  hailing  a  report  of  the  Center  county  seat  and  the  Fund 
the  Republic  that  goes  back  to  urging  private  business  corpor-  obviously  has  a  harder  t>me 
Dec.  13,  1952  when  it  was  es-  ations  to  take  over  the  bulk  of  getting  the  attention  of  these 
tablished  with  a  grant  of  $15,-  business  activity  in  the  under-  P^Pers  than  President  Kennedy, 
000,000  from  the  Ford  Founda-  developed  nations.  The  New  m^or  forei^  crisis,  or  any 
tion.  York  Daily  Neivs  and  the  New  'mportant  national  event  which 

A  study  of  the  mass  media  York  Times  both  ran  lead  edi-  f^oesn  t  bear  on  the  newspaper  s 
was  one  of  six  institutions  torials  commending  the  Cen-  l^al  conceims.  As  one  ed- 

chosen  for  initial  investigation,  ter’s  report  entitled  The  De-  -tor  of  a  Texas  chain  newspaper 
Others  were  the  corporation,  the  cline  of  the  Labor  Movement —  Iri  our  town  the  ^ly  wh- 

trade  union,  the  common  de-  but  for  different  reasons.”  ^  are  about  the 

fense,  the  political  process,  and  ^  ,  unveiling  of  a  monument  to 

•^•4.  4.*  Editors  Show  IfHert^si  some  local  benefactor  or  the 

religious  institutions.  ,  .  ,  ui  > 

Latest  criticism  of  the  press  Mr.  Lyford  said  he  visits  f 

came  in  1959  when  in  a  study  editors  around  the  country  and  cone  usion .  ° 

of  “The  Corporation  and  the  feels  they  show  a  great  dL\  of  newspapers  have 

Economy”  it  was  called  “clearly  interest  in  discussing  the  issues  commendable  job  in  re- 

irresponsible.”  (E&P,  Oct.  24,  presented.  He  said  editors  and  Porting  on  the  contributions  of 

1959  page  63).  Dr.  Robert  M.  Uters  who  have  made  a  spe-  the  Center  and  in  so  doing  they 

Hutchins,  president  of  the  Cen-  cial  impression  upon  him  be-  fur  hered  public  discus- 

ter,  was  arguing  for  a  counter-  cause  of  their  “lively  interest  in  of  0“^ 

part  of  the  British  Commission  news  of  an  educational  nature”  ^  emocracy. 
on  the  Press.  have  been  William  Mathews  Two  Former  >ewsmen 

Mr.  Lyford  said  that  in  nine  and  Dave  Brinegar,  of  the 
years  about  1,000  pages  of  news  Tucson  Arizona  Daily  Star;  ^r.  Lyford,  43,  is  a  former 
releases  on  the  Center’s  studies  William  Dobler  and  Joseph  Se-  newspaperman  who  began  with 
have  been  distributed.  Largely  crest  of  the  Lincoln  Star  and  fbe  Boston  Post,  was  a  U.S. 
as  a  result  of  publication  of  the  Journal;  William  Stringer,  of  J^uvy  correspondent  in  the  Pa- 
reports,  the  volume  of  mail  re-  the  Christian  Science  Monitor;  cific  in  World  War  11.  He  then 
questing  copies  of  Center  Ed  Lahey  of  the  Knight  News-  went  on  the  INS  foreign  desk, 
pamphlets  has  run  as  high  as  papers;  Frank  McCullough  of  ''’us  later  assistant  editor  of 

4,000  a  week.  the  Los  Anyeles  Times;  Tom  fbe  New  Republic.  He  left 

Mr.  Lyford  said;  Boardman  of  the  Cleveland  newspapering  to  become  press 

“Newspapers  which  have  Press;  W.  I).  Kelsey  of  the  De-  secretary  to  Governor  Chester 
given  especially  concentrated  troit  News;  John  Oakes  of  the  f^owles  of  Connecticut,  later  di¬ 
attention  to  the  Fund’s  work  New  York  Times  and  “most  of  I'ected  the  successful  Senate 
are  the  New  York  Times,  New  the  Times  reporters”;  Joel  Sel-  campaign  of  William  Benton  in 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chris-  din  and  Terry  Ferrer  of  the  und  ran  unsuccessfully 

tian  Science  Monitor,  Chieayo  New  York  Herald  Trib\ine;  .^be  U.S.  Congress  in  Con- 
Daily  News,  Washinyton  Post,  Alan  Barth  of  the  Washinyton  uecticut  in  1952  and  1954. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  Mil-  Post;  Mary  McGrory  of  the  Frank  Kelly,  the  Fund’s  pub- 
waukee  Journal,  Arizona  Star,  Washington  Star;  Milt  Fnied-  lie  relations  vicepresident,  be- 
Los  Anyeles  Times,  Los  An-  enheim  of  the  Chieayo  Daily  gan  his  journalistic  career  as 
yeles  Examiner,  Detroit  News,  News;  Mort  Stem  of  the  Den-  a  reporter  on  the  Kansas  City 
Hartford  Courant,  Denver  Post,  ver  Post;  Bob  Lucas  of  the  Star.  He  also  has  had  extensive 
Lincoln  Star  and  Journal,  Hartford  Times,  and  Herbert  political  experience. 


Pamphlets  for  1961 

Titles  of  pamphlets  published  in 
1961  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Democratic  Institutions: 

World  Without  War,  by  Walter 
Millis. 

Rule  of  Law  in  World  Affairs,  by 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas. 

A  Program  for  India  Citizens. 

Politics  and  Ethics,  by  Rabbi  Rob¬ 
ert  Gordis. 

Bill  of  Rights  for  the  States,  by 
Justice  William  Brennan. 

U.S.  and  Revolution,  by  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  and  others. 

Consumers  of  Abundance,  by  Ger¬ 
ard  Piel. 

United  States,  Cuba  &  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica,  by  Jaime  Benitiez. 

Government  and  Business  in  Inter¬ 
national  Trade,  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Kron- 
stein. 

Eichmann  Trial  and  Rule  of  Law,  by 
Yosal  Rogat. 

Religion  and  American  Society,  by 
William  Clancy,  Arthur  Cohen  and 
others. 

The  University,  interviews  with  Dr. 
Whitney  Griswold  and  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  by  Donald  McDonald. 

Television,  interview  with  Jack 
Gould,  New  York  Times. 

Decline  of  the  Labor  Movement,  by 
S.  Barkin. 


seat— and  the  Fund  Hearst  Prize  Winner 
las  a  harder  time  Is  Survey  on  Sports 
attention  of  these  „ 

President  Kennedy,  .^“aroM  L  Brown  semor  at 
reign  crisis,  or  any  ^be  University  of  Nebraska,  was 
.ational  event  which  judged  first  place  winner  in  the 
■  on  the  newspaper’s  November  Sports  Writing  Com- 
nneems  As  one  ed-  Petition  of  the  William  Randolph 
xas  chain  newspaper  Hearst  Foundation’s  Second 
r  town  the  only  edi-  Annual  Journalism  Awards  Pr^ 
torials  I  write  are  about  the  ^am,  it  was  announced  by 
unveiling  of  a  monument  to  Randolph  A.  Hearst. 
some  local  benefactor  or  the  Mr.  Brown’s  article  in  two 
parking  meter  problem.’  parts  was  written  for  a  depth 

“Our  conclusion:  Manv  of  reporting  project  at  the  Univer- 
g  newspapers  have  Nebraska  School  of  Jour- 

imendable  job  in  re-  ualism,  and  his  idea  was  to  find 
the  contributions  of  out  why  sports  fans  support  the 
and  in  so  doing  they  Nebraska  athletic  program.  He 
lered  public  discus-  if  »  reporter  for  the  Lincoln 
e  problems  of  our  Nfor. 

• 

ormer  Mewsmi’n  Gootl  62  ScCU 

)rd,  43,  is  a  former  Greenwich,  Conn, 

nan  who  began  with  Some  40  business  and  indus- 
;  Post  was  a  U.S.  leaders  who  live  in  Green- 

!spondent  in  the  Pa-  wich  expect  1962  to  be  a  g;ood 
rid  War  11.  He  then  despite  intense  competi- 

e  INS  foreign  desk,  tion  both  at  home  and  from 
assistant  editor  of  abroad  and  an  unsettled  inter- 
Republic.  He  left  national  situation.  All  were 
ng  to  become  press  participants  in  Greenwich 
■n  Onvprnnr  Tlipstpr  Time’s  Seventh  annual  Business 
Con7erticuL  latefdT  Outlook  opinion  poll. 

1  successful  Senate  • 

)f  William  Benton  in  „  ,  ^ 

ran  unsuccessfully  Sunday  tdltor 
S.  Congress  in  Con-  Robert  Albert,  formerly  with 
1952  and  1954.  Newsweek  and  other  magazines, 

elly,  the  Fund’s  pub-  has  been  named  Sunday  Editor 
IS  vicepresident,  be-  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
mmalistic  career  as  nne,  succeeding  Robert  Manning, 
on  the  Kansas  City  who  resigned.  Mr.  Albert  became 
Iso  has  had  extensive  an  assistant  to  John  Denson, 
;perience.  editor,  last  April. 
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the  Center,  and  in  so  doing  they 
have  furthered  public  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  problems  of  our 


Tw«»  Former  Mensnnm 

Mr.  Lyford,  43,  is  a  former 
newspaperman  who  began  with 


The  editor  oT  a  worldwide  news  agency  doesn't 
have  much  time  to  look  backward.  Today's  and  this 
minute's  events  press  (or  his  immediate  attention. 
But,  at  E&P's  request,  Earl  ’  J.  Johnson  reflected 
during  his  Christmas  holiday  on  the  "trade  angles" 


o(  the  big  news  stories  of  1961.  If  he  appears  to 
emphasize  his  staff's  achievements  in  a  very  com¬ 
petitive  business,  it's  pardonable  pride.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  is,  of  course,  vicepresident  and  editor  of  United 
Press  International  .  .  .  ED. 


Be  It  Ever  So  Jumbled,  Home  Planet 
Springs  Surprises  to  a  News  Editor 

By  Earl  J.  JohnMin 

Edilftr,  Uniird  Pppm*  International 


Looking  ahead  to  events 
glaring  down  on  us  in  l‘J62, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  here  on 
the  home  planet  the  wire 
.services  face  another  year  of 
expanded  news  coverage ; 
also  that  manned  satellites 
may  have  us  reaching  far 
out  for  dispatches  carrying 
datelines  never  seen  before. 

Not  many  jteople  realize 
that  only  the  wire  services 
are  equipped  (not  always 
well  enough,  alas!)  to  cover 
everything  newsworthy 
everywhere.  That  is  our 
basic  continuing  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  we  discharge  it 
within  the  limits  of  our  re¬ 
sources.  In  some  seasons  we 
exceed  those  limits. 

A  peculiarity  of  wire  serv¬ 
ices  is  that  they  are  geared 
for  normality  as  to  .staff, 
physical  equipment  and 
money,  but  operate  much  of 
the  year  under  the  stress  of 
emergencies. 

When  Big  Ones  Break 

No  matter  what  scheduled 
events  are  planned  for  in  a 
given  year,  the  unforeseen 
and  unplanned  is  usually  the 
bigger  story. 

When  these  big  ones  break 
all  energies  have  to  be  re¬ 
mobilized  and  reconcentrated 
on  a  moment’s  notice.  Thus 
a  wire  service  must  pivot 
(luickly  in  the  application  of 
manpower  and  facilities  as 
centers  of  popular  interest 
shift  from  place  to  place 
over  the  earth’s  surface — or 
beyond. 

NASA  plans  to  put  astro¬ 
naut  Glenn  into  orbit  next 
month  and  the  spacious  de- 
l)loyment  of  reporters  and 
editors  to  cover  that  sched¬ 
uled  event  will  be  formidable. 
Three  airplane  carriers  and 
an  LSD  vessel  at  .stations 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
will  have  staffers  aboard, 
and  15  other  men  are  ticketed 
for  assignments  at  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  and  Grand  Turk 
Island  (in  the  abort  area) 
to  say  nothing  of  the  large 
picture  staff  and  those  who 


must  cover  tracking  stations 
in  other  countries. 

Then  there  are  the  ever- 
explosive  situations  in  Ber¬ 
lin,  the  Congo,  and  Southeast 
Asia  to  keep  covered ;  another 
.session  of  Congress;  the  con¬ 
gressional  elections;  integra¬ 
tion  troubles  as  usual  in  the 
South,  and  world  statesmen 
jetting  from  country  to  coun¬ 
try  in  search  of  solutions 
vital  to  all  of  us.  And  if 
Eichmann  is  hanged  there 
will  be  a  reconcentration  of 
extra  talent  in  Israel  again 
too. 

So  much  for  scheduled 
events  which  lie  ahead,  tho.se 
which  can  be  foreseen. 

Tilt*  10  Biggest  in  1961 

Only  one  story  could  be 
foreseen  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  among  the  Ten 
Biggest  in  UPI’s  1961  ]X)11. 
That  was  No.  7 — Kennedy 
inaugurated  35th  President. 
The  others  were  all  surprises. 
And  some  of  those  which 
.seemetl  to  make  the  list  early 
in  the  year  were  demote<l  in 
rank  by  bigger  surprises  lie- 
fore  the  year  ended. 

Reviewing  a  file  of  my 
weekly  letter  for  telegraph 
editors,  UPl  Reporter,  I  see 


I  said  in  January  that  if  the 
hijacking  of  the  cruise  ship 
Santa  Maria  didn’t  turn  out 
to  be  the  biggest  story  of  the 
year  it  might  well  l)e  the 
second  biggest.  What  a 
wrongo  that  was.  The  hijack¬ 
ing  came  out  No.  9  in  the 
year-end  poll. 

Here  is  the  1961  list  as 
chosen  by  ballots  sent  out 
in  November  and  tabulated 
this  month: 

1.  Major  Gagarin  of  Russia 
becomes  first  man  to  orbit 
earth  and  return. 

2.  East  Germany  seals 
Itorder  between  East  and 
West  Berlin. 

3.  Cmdr.  Alan  B.  Shepard 
Jr.  becomes  United  States’ 
first  astronaut. 

4.  UN  Secretary-General 
Dag  Hammarskjold  killed  in 
airplane  crash. 

5.  Anti-Castro  exiles  land 
in  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
overthrow  Castro  govern¬ 
ment. 

6.  Soviet  Union  ends  A- 
test  moratorium. 

7.  Kennedy  inaugurated. 

8.  Russia  detonates  nu¬ 
clear  explosion  of  more  than 
.50  megatons. 

9.  Portuguese  and  Spanish 
exiles  hijack  Portuguese 


Earl  J.  Johnson 


Top  10  Stories 
In  AP^s  Poll 

News  etlitors  of  Associate<l 
Press  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations  voted 
man’s  race  into  space  as  the 
top  news  story  of  1961.  The 
balloting  drew  votes  from 
editors  throughout  the  U.  S. 

The  toi>  10  news  stories 
as  selected  by  the  editors: 

1.  Man  in  space 

2.  Deepening  Berlin  crisis; 
East  Germans  wall  off  East 
Berlin,  diplomatic  maneuver¬ 
ing  continues 

3.  U.  N.  Secretary  Dag 
Hammarskjold  dies  in  plane 
crash 

4.  U.  S.-backed  invasion  of 
Cuba  fails 

5.  Russians  resume  nuclear 
testing,  explode  huge  bomb 
and  create  fallout  furor 

6.  John  F.  Kennedy  inau¬ 
gurated  President 

7.  Crisis  in  the  Congo  con¬ 
tinues;  Lumumba  assassin¬ 
ated,  United  Nations  fighting 
in  Katanga 

8.  Hurricane  Carla  hits 
Texas  and  Louisiana 

9.  Trial  in  Israel  of  Adolph 
Eichmann 

10.  Sam  Rayburn,  speaker 
of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  dies 

cruise  ship  Santa  Maria. 

10.  Roger  Maris  sets  home 
nin  record. 

Runners-up  included:  Ad¬ 
olph  Eichmann  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  by  Israel;  Hurricane 
Carla  hits  Texas;  Security 
Council  authorized  UN  troops 
to  use  force  in  Congo;  U.S. 
marshals  move  in  after  mobs 
attack  “freedom  riders”  in 
Montgomery,  Ala.;  Kennedy 
tells  UN  West  is  prepared 
to  fight  over  Berlin;  and 
Kennedy  and  Khrushchev 
confer  in  Vienna. 

Some  Becolleelions 

The  list  brings  back  a  floo<l 
of  memories  to  those  of  us 
who  took  part,  in  directing 
the  coverage: — 

Cuba:  Sweating  out  a 
grim  night  in  April  when 
Henry  Raymont  was  jailed 
by  Fidel  Castro’s  agents 
(after  the  abortive  invasion 
by  anti-Castro  rebels)  and 
one  Cuban  station  had  broad¬ 
cast  his  name  on  a  list  of 
those  likely  to  be  shot  at 
dawn  .  .  .  Martin  Houseman 
presumed  free  but  unable  to 
file  because  Castro  had  taken 
over  all  Cuban  communica¬ 
tion  facilities.  Norman 
{Continued  on  page  51) 
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DE-IIVKING  PROCESS 


Mill  in  New  Jersey 
Supplies  Newsprint 

More  than  a  score  of  news-  demand  on  the  waste  newspaper 
papers  are  using  the  first  rolls  market,  its  price  would  go  sky 
of  newsprint  made  by  the  high.” 

Garden  State  Paper  Company  Garden  State  beefs  up  its 
from  old  newspapers.  A  princi-  de-inked  news  with  about  15% 
pal  consumer  is  the  Newark  unbleached  sulphite  pulp.  Even- 
(N.  J.)  News,  whose  publisher,  tually  this  will  be  reduced  to 
Richard  B.  Scudder,  is  president  between  5%  and  7%.  Shrinkage 


^  IjT  Prizes  Given 

’  ^  In  Women’s 

^  1  Page  Contest 

HBk  MUH  HBpHIB  Winners  .second  J.  C. 

0.|l^  Penney-University  of  Missouri 

Journalism  Awards  competition 
,  J.  „  ,  D  •  women’s  interest  pages 

alitor  tulton  Ketires,  and  fashion  writing  in  news- 
red  Bills  Is  Named  papers  were  announced  Christ- 

Davenport,  Iowa  Day  by  Dean  Earl  F.  Eng- 

Retirement  of  M.  A.  Fulton, 


Editor  Fulton  Retires, 
Fred  Bills  Is  Named 


of  the  mill  company. 

Pulp  &  Paper  magazine  says 
in  its  current  issue  that  the 
process  for  making  the  news- 


now  is  about  15%. 

Pleased  with  Rt'sulls 


editor  of  the  Times,  and  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Fred  C.  Bills  to  succeed 


Winners  are: 

CLASS  I — (25,000  circulation 


Asked  for  comment  on  use  of  him  was  announced  by  Philip  D.  or  he\ow)— First :  Tallahassee 


print  is  based  on  a  secret  chemi-  the  Garden  State  newsprint  at  Adler,  publisher.  ^®*’'hhy 

cal  used  in  de-inking  old  papers,  the  New  York  World-Telegram  addition  Mr.  Adler  Clifford,  wmmen  s  editor,  bee- 

The  article,  by  Peter  Inserra  plant,  John  L.  Blake  of  Scripps-  announced  appointment  of  Ron  ond:  Aberdeen  (».  D.  Amen- 

and  Maurice  B.  Castagne,  quoted  Howard  Supply  Company  said  Lorenzen  as  executive  editor  to  ean-News;  Mrs.  Evelyn  Van 

Mr.  Scudder  as  saying  that  the  he  was  pleased  with  the  mechan-  succeed  Mr.  Bills  in  that  posi-  women  s  emter.  Third: 

first  contracts,  made  before  the  ical  results  and  doubted  if  tion.  Mr.  Lorenzen  has  been  news  Aliddletown  (N.  Y.)  Record; 

mill  went  into  operation,  were  readers  could  distinguish  editor.  Miss  Car>’l  A.  Rivers,  family 


Miss  Car>’l  A.  Rivers,  family 


at  $10  a  ton  less  than  the  cur-  between  the  de-inked  and  regu-  Fulton  is  retained  as  con-  editor, 

rent  price  for  standard  news-  lar  sheets  of  newsprint.  sultant  to  the  news  department.  CLASS  II— (25,000  to  100,- 

print  in  New  York.  The  price  Mr.  Blake  said  a  plan  to  move  The  Times  is  a  member  of  the  000)  First :  CharUdte,  (N.  C.) 
for  regular  grades  of  newsnrint  newsnaner  “return”  conies  to  Lee  Newspaper  Group.  Neivs;  Mrs.  Margaret  Clai- 


for  regular  grades  of  newsprint  newspaper  “return”  copies  to  Lee  Newspaper  Group.  News;  Mrs.  Margaret^  Clai- 

from  domestic  and  Canadian  the  mill  in  the  same  trucks  that  Fulton  became  a  member  borne,  women’s  editor.  Serimd: 

mills  has  been  $134  a  ton  since  brought  the  newsprint  was  not  the  news  staff  of  the  Times  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Advertiser; 
March  1957.  practical  in  the  case  of  the  New  more  than  51  years  ago.  Mr.  Drue  Lytle,  women’s  editor. 


March  1957.  practical  in 

The  trade  paper  also  stated  York  paper, 
that  Mr.  Scudder  had  estimated  Roy  H.  Pi 


Bills  began  his  career  with  the  Third:  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Eve- 


that  Mr.  Scudder  had  estimated  Roy  H.  Prince,  director  of  the  Times  in  1922.  Mr.  Lorenzen  ning  Post;  Basil  W.  Hall,  ex- 
a  production  cost  of  $80  a  ton  ANPA  Research  Laboratory,  joined  the  Times  staff  24  years  ecutive  women’s  editor, 
when  full  machine  operating  said  he  had  offered  to  test  the  ugo.  CLASS  III  —  (100,000  and 

speed  is  attained.  More  than  30  Garden  State  product  for  ratings  •  up) — First:  Miami  (Fla.)  Her- 


publishers  have  signed  10-year  on  smoothness,  brightness,  show-  §(£||0  House  Club 
contracts  and  the  mill  is  rated  at  through  and  other  printing  ,  j  ,  r*  i 

1 .50  tons  ner  dav.  nresent  nro-  AtinillS  F  IFSt  v»ai 


150  tons  per  day,  present  pro¬ 
duction  being  at  about  70%  of 
rated  capacity. 

The  mill  will  consume  about 
50,000  tons  of  waste  newspapers 
annually. 

None  of  the  mill  executives 


qualities. 

Combination  Rate 
Discount  Oflferetl 


Trenton,  N.  J. 


aid;  Marie  .\nderson,  women’s 
editor.  Second:  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News;  Mrs.  Barbara  Frost, 
women’s  editor.  Third:  Mil- 


The  65-year-old  New  Jersey  waukee  (Wis.)  Journal;  Aileen 
Legislative  Correspondents  Club  Ryan,  women’s  editor. 


has  accepted  its  first  woman 
Chicago  member.  She  is  Margaret  A. 


CLASS  IV: 
First:  Dundee 


(Weeklies)  — 
Sun,  Omaha, 


The  Chicago  Tribune  and  Kilgore,  bureau  manager  of  the  Neb.;  Rosemary  Madison,  wom- 


would  elaborate  on  the  trade  Chicago's  American  this  week  State  House  Bureau  of  the  en’s  editor.  Second:  Van  Nuys, 


journal’s  story. 

Secret  ‘Detergent’ 

Pulp  &  Paper  quoted  Mr. 
Scudder  as  stating  that: 

Key  to  the  success  of  the  sys- 


announced  a  rate  structure  United  Press  International  since  (Calif.)  Neivs;  Ethel  Taylor, 

which  will  permit  general  dis-  1959.  Before  that  time,  she  was  women’s  editor.  Third:  Grit, 

play  advertisers  to  purchase  with  UPI  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Mrs.  Erma 

the  two-paper  combination  at  a  and  Newark,  N.  J.  Winner,  women’s  editor. 

10  percent  saving  from  previ-  Miss  Kilgore,  a  native  of  FASHION:  Chicago’s  Amer- 


(Calif.)  News;  Ethel  Taylor, 


10  percent  saving  from  previ¬ 
ous  rates,  effective  January  1. 


Winner,  women’s  editor. 

FASHION:  Chicago’s  Amer- 


Westfield,  N.  Y.,  graduated  from  ican;  Miss  Jean  Cameron,  fash- 


tem  is  a  chemical  which  can  be  discount  will  be  offered  on  Stephens  College,  Columbia,  Mo.  ion  editor, 

described  as  a  “detergent.”  It  is  general  display  advertisements  and  Syracuse  University.  She  Prizes  of  $1,000,  $500  and 

added  to  defibered  newsprint  in  ef  the  same  copy  and  size  ap-  worked  on  the  Wooster  (Ohio)  $250  for  best  women’s  pages  go 

the  pulpers.  pearing  in  both  papers  during  Daily  Record  before  joining  to  first,  second  and  third  in  each 

Grades  of  newsprint  repulped  same  calendar  month,  and  UPI.  of  the  four  circulation  classes, 

are  about  40%  “overissues”  and  applies  to  the  earned  rates  of  Governor  Robert  B.  Meyner  ^  special  $1,500  cash  award, 
about  60%  “No.  1  news”  (Latter  advertisements  published  m  personally  congratulated  Miss  or  $750  cash  plus  a  week’s  all- 

is  about  100%  news  from  collec-  "^ws-  Kilgore  for  succeeding  in  break-  expense  trip  to  any  European 

tions.)  ing  through  the  all  male  ranks  fashion  center  goes  to  the  fash- 

Brightness  range  is  from  57  *  of  Correspondents  Club.  joa  winner. 


tions.) 

Brightness  range  is  from  57  ,  ^ 

to  61%  now,  and  has  gone  as  Saving  Newsprint  • 

high  as  62%.  By  taking  advantage  of  the  Buffalo  News 

Operating  speed  on  Newark  new  press  lockup  device  on  the  c  i  rk  •  i 

News  presses  is  48,000  impres-  32  Wood  units  in  its  West  Side  Kumor  lienied 

sions  per  minute,  splices  being  plant,  the  New  York  Times  is  Buffalo, 

made  at  35,000.  making  a  sizable  newsprint  Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler, 


ion  winner. 


made  at  35,000. 


unalo  ivews  Knoxville  to  Rio 

de  Rumor  Denied  Ed  Miller  of  the  Associated 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Press  Knoxville  bureau  trans- 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Butler,  presi-  ferred  to  foreign  news  desk  in 


Pulp  &  Paper  stated  that  saving.  Sections  of  the  Sunday  dent  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  New  York  for  a  brief  spell  and 
Garden  State’s  management  paper  printed  at  the  plant  use  News  Inc.,  posted  a  notice  on  then  joined  the  AP  staff  at  Rio 


regfards  de-inking 


59-inch  rolls  of  newsprint  the  office  bulletin  board  this  week  de  Janeiro.  He  was  succeeded  at 


panacea  to  the  costs  of  news-  instead  of  59% -inch  width,  the  denying  a  report  in  a  union  Knoxville  by  Bob  Horton  of 


print  production,  but  as  a  tech¬ 
nique  that  is  economical  now.” 


size  that  is  used  in  the  43rd  trade  paper  that  S.  L  Newhouse  Nashville.  Billy  Bowles,  formerly 
Street  plant.  Column  widths  are  is  negotiating  purchase  of  the  of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Newt 


Mr.  Rich  is  quoted  as  saying  unchanged;  a  half-inch  is  shaved  News.  The  report,  she  stated,  is  and  Courier,  went  to  the  Nash- 


that  “if  there  were  too  great  a  from  the  page  margins. 


absolutely  without  foundation. 
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NEV^  SWEEK  EDITOR  SAYS; 


Objectivity  Tested 
By  Tar  Right’  Story 


To  wliat  lengths  an  editor  goes 
to  get  and  sift  facts  was 
disclosed  by  Osborn  Elliott, 
editor  of  Newsweek  magazine 
describing  how  the  recent  cover 
stor>’  on  Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A. 
Walker  and  the  “far-right  wing” 
was  assembled  for  the  Dec.  4 
issue. 

.Mr.  Elliott  described  this  and 
two  other  “in  depth”  Newsweek 
reports  as  tests  of  objectivity 
and  illustrative  of  the  press 
sending  as  t*ducator.  The  other 
two  were  on  the  Berlin  crisis 
and  on  fall-out  shelters. 

In  a  lecture  Dec.  21  at  the 
Annenberg  School  of  Communi¬ 
cations,  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Elliott 
asked: 

“What  is  objectivity,  aside 
from  being  a  much  misused 
word?  Does  it  really  exist?  Is  it 
attainable? 

“When  I  read  our  mail,  I 
sometimes  conclude  that  readers 
think  you’re  ‘objective’  only 
when  they  agree  with  what  you 
say.  A  good  case  in  point  was 
our  story  on  the  far  right.  As  it 
happens,  we  took  special  pains 
in  constructing  that  story,  to 
carefully  separate  the  fanatic 
fringe  from  the  thoughtful  con- 
serv’atives  who  still,  hopefully, 
give  meaning  to  America’s  po¬ 
litical  dialogue. 

Toward  a  Point  of  View 

“But  since  that  article 
appeared,  we  have  been  attacked 
for  doing  the  opposite  and  many 
other  things  as  well.  We’re  anti- 
Catholic  bigots;  we’re  Commu¬ 
nist  dupes;  we’re  direct  agents 
of  the  Kremlin.  Pick  your  epi¬ 
thet — that’s  us.  We  have  also,  of 
course,  received  a  sizable  volume 
of  laudatory — or  should  I  say 
objective — mail  on  that  particu¬ 
lar  story. 

What  is  objectivity  anyway? 
It  is  merely  a  matter  of  present¬ 
ing  both  sides  of  a  question  in 
exactly  equal  terms?  I  think 
objectivity  is  something  else. 

“To  me,  objectivity  is  a  fair, 
just,  dispassionate  and  equitable 
grappling  with  the  facts.  From 
such  an  exercise,  it  seems  to  me, 
only  two  things  can  result — 
either  a  mental  hernia  or  a  point 
of  view.” 

Newsweek  had  planned  the 
Walker  story  for  some  time,  but 
launched  the  research  effort  the 
week  before  Thanksgiving.  Then 
came  the  President’s  Los 
Angeles  speech  attacking  right- 
wing  extremists  and  former 
President  Eisenhower’s  state¬ 


ment  deploring  the  same 
fanatics.  So  on  the  morning 
before  Thanksgiving,  Mr.  Elliott 
decided  to  switch  covers  and  go 
with  Walker  for  Dec.  4. 

In  all,  the  editor  said,  more 
than  40  editors,  correspondents, 
researchers  and  photographers 
worked  on  the  story,  churning 
out  more  than  300,000  words  of 
new  research  from  which  the 
final  product  was  distilled.  The 
article  ran  about  6,000  words. 
Mr.  Elliott  estimated  the  cost 
at  “over  $10,000.” 

All  six  domestic  bureaus  were 
pressed  into  service:  Atlanta — 
Joseph  B.  Gumming  Jr.;  Wash¬ 
ington — Benjamin  Bradlee;  Chi¬ 
cago — William  Brink;  Detroit — 
James  C.  Jones;  San  Francisco 
— William  Flynn;  Los  Angeles — 
Richard  R.  Mathison. 

“Some  of  the  best  sources  on 
conserv’atism  were  abroad,”  Mr. 
Elliott  said.  “William  Buckley 
was  in  Formosa  as  a  guest  of 
the  Nationalist  Chinese,  and  so 
from  Hong  Kong  we  sent  a  cor¬ 
respondent  (Robert  Elegant) 
there  to  interview  him.  We  sent 
our  Berlin  correspondent 
(Dwight  Martin)  to  Heidelberg 


to  collect  the  background  on  the 
General  Walker  case  right  on 
the  scene. 

“In  Tokyo,  Ray  Steinberg 
caught  up  with  sociologist  David 
Riesman.  Our  Atlanta  bureau 
chief  (Gumming),  who  had 
covered  General  Walker  when 
he  commanded  the  troops  in 
Little  Rock,  went  to  Dallas  to 
cover  far-right  activities  in  that 
hotbed. 

“After  three  days  of  gum¬ 
shoeing  in  Dallas,  following 
Walker,  interviewing  the  gen¬ 
eral’s  friends,  the  woman  at  the 
reception  desk  at  Walker’s  motel, 
waiters,  etc.,  our  reporter  finally 
approached  the  general  in  per¬ 
son  and  said:  ‘Look  general,  I’ve 
been  following  you  for  days, 
just  to  find  out  that  you  smoke 
Salem  cigarets  and  little  per¬ 
sonal  details  like  that.  It’s  kind 
of  silly,  isn’t  it?’  Walker  agreed 
and  set  a  time  for  an  interview 
in  his  office.  He  only  permitted 
one  direct  quote,  but  without  the 
background  from  that  interview 
we  wouldn’t  have  had  nearly  as 
good  a  story.” 

Other  moves:  William  Mc- 
Phillips  from  San  Francisco  to 
Los  Angeles  to  help  cover  the 
far-righters ;  Tom  Martin  from 
Los  Angeles  to  Phoenix  for 
information  in  Senator  Gold- 
water’s  home  town;  a  stringer 
in  Boston  covered  Robert  Welch; 
Ann  Hatfield,  New  York 
reporter,  and  Tony  Rollo,  pho¬ 
tographer,  attended  the  National 


Osborn  Elliott 

Indignation  Convention. 

A I  Leech,  general  editor, 
wrote  the  cover  story.  He  took 
all  of  the  research  material  to 
his  home  in  Connecticut  where 
he  also  received  messages  from 
correspondents.  He  worked  all 
Thanksgiving  day,  through 
that  night,  most  of  Friday  and 
up  to  2  a.m.  Saturday  writing. 
He  took  an  occasional  nap.  A 
five  column  sidebar  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Jake  Underhill,  associ¬ 
ate  editor. 

“Not  only  was  Thanksgiving 
dinner  spoiled,”  Mr.  Leech  com¬ 
mented.  “The  neighbors  thought 
we  were  nuts,  with  all  those  cabs 
and  no  passengers.” 


‘Death  List’  For  Newsmen  In  Katanga 


By  Erroll  Friedmann 

At>soriated  Pre»M 

Ndola,  Northern  Rhodesia 

In  just  16  days  the  Katanga 
war  has  thrown  modem  report¬ 
ing  in  Africa  back  almost  50 
years  in  the  struggle  to  get 
news  from  the  battle-weary 
capital  of  Elisabethville  to  the 
outside  world. 

Conditions  now  are  reminis¬ 
cent  of  the  day  when  explorer- 
reporters  sent  native  runners 
with  cleft  sticks  to  get  their 
reports  to  the  nearest  resident 
commissioner’s  post  where  the 
reports  could  be  spread  abroad 
on  the  laborious  Morse  tapper. 

In  place  of  native  runners  now 
are  white  refugees,  fleeing  to 
the  Rhodesian  frontier  over  70 
miles  of  rugged,  bush  territory 
with  dispatches  and  film  from 
newsmen  in  the  beleaguered  city. 

To  a  lesser  extent,  newsmen 
themselves  have  organized 
“copy  runs”  to  bring  news  from 

(This  story  was  written  ex¬ 
pressly  for  E&P  just  before  the 
cease-fire  was  effected  in  the 
Congo.) 


Katanga  to  communication  cen¬ 
ters  across  the  border. 

There  are  no  direct  commu¬ 
nications  from  Elisabethville 
now,  except  for  one  weak  tele¬ 
phone  link  to  Rhodesia  which — 
with  a  lot  of  luck — operates  at 
very  irregular  intervals,  and 
some  days  does  not  function  at 
all. 

It  is  estimated  there  are  now 
some  200  news  and  cameramen 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  cov¬ 
ering  the  war  either  in  Elisa¬ 
bethville  or  from  the  Rhodesian 
frontier. 

In  Elisabethville  itself,  news¬ 
men  are  all  headquartered  in 
the  steamy  old  Leopold  II  Hotel 
— right  in  the  middle  of  the 
town.  Without  water  or  elec¬ 
tricity  and  now  with  very  little 
food,  they  share  the  hotel,  its 
corridors  and  lobbies  with  100 
white  women  and  children. 

While  mortars  crump  and 
machine  guns  rattle  in  the 
streets  outside  the  hotel,  bleary- 
eyed  and  unshaven  newsmen 
are  perched  on  the  hotel  re¬ 
ception  desk. 

They  share  news  on  the  lat¬ 
est  situation  as  it  comes  in 


from  reporters  and  cameramen 
who  have  made  brief  sorties  to 
the  fighting  areas. 

So  far  very  few  have  pene¬ 
trated  the  U.N.  lines — not  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  want  to,  but 
because  Katangan  white  mer¬ 
cenaries  keep  a  sharp  lookout 
for  newsmen  with  the  United 
Nations  and  label  them  “U.N. 
spies.”  Subsequently  they  are 
put  on  a  Katanga  “death  list.” 

When  news  and  cameramen 
do  venture  in  the  streets  they 
become  targets  of  snipers  and 
risk  the  ever  present  danger  of 
death  from  mortar,  shrapnel  or 
from  indiscriminate  machine 
gun  fire. 

Often  dispatches  end  up  miles 
from  this  township,  and  news¬ 
men  daily  drive  to  points  up  to 
a  radius  of  80  miles  to  collect 
dispatches  which  may  contain 
only  50  words. 

At  least  one  record  has  been 
set  up  with  the  first  ever  radio¬ 
photos  from  Northern  Rhodesia. 

TTiis  has  been  sent  over  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  some  7,000  miles  to 
London,  taking  as  little  as  six 
minutes  for  photos  to  reach 
Ix)ndon  from  Ndola. 
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Newspaper 
CaUed  TV 

“Newspapers  by  their  own 
measurement  are  smaller  than 
television,  and  newspaper  cir¬ 
culation  is  ag^ain  proven  not  to 
be  readership,”  says  the  Tele¬ 
vision  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
in  answer  to  the  study  “The 
Daily  Newspaper  and  Its  Read¬ 
ing  Public”  (E&P,  Dec.  2-Dec. 
9.) 

In  its  monthly  newsletter, 
TvB  says  the  newspaper  study 
“will  come  as  no  surprise  to 
TvB  members  and  to  the  many 
advertisers  and  agencies  who 
have  seen  TvB’s  national  Pulse 
study  of  newspapers  and  tele- 
visioii  (1956)  and  Media  Dy¬ 
namics  study  (E-Motion  — 
1958).” 

The  newsletter  said  the  news¬ 
paper  study  showed  basic  dimen¬ 
sions  of  newspaper  audience  — 
“figures  lower  than  those  we  re¬ 
ported  years  ago  (a  downward 
newspaper  trend?).  Newspaper 
figures  provide  handy  compari¬ 
son  with  television  .  .  .  and  we 
win.” 

KeaderKhip 

“Newspapers  say  86.4%  of 
households  read  on  average 
weekday.  Our  1956  study  said 
91.5%. 

“For  comparison,  we  found 
TV  viewed  by  79.1%  of  house¬ 
holds  at  a  time  when  TV  owner¬ 
ship  was  76.7%.  TV  ownership 
now  89.4%  .  .  .  TV  viewing  still 
larger. 

“Newspapers,”  the  newsletter 
goes  on,  “say  79.7%  of  adults 
21  and  over  read  paper  on  an 
average  day.  Our  1956  study 
said  ^.4%  of  adults  18  or  older 
read. 

“For  comparison,  our  1958 
research  showed  82.7%  of  all 
people  (regardless  of  TV  owner¬ 
ship)  view  in  single  day,  over 
half  of  adults  view  during  a 
single  hour. 

“Newspapers  say  readership 
(90.8%),  lower  in  rural  areas 
higher  in  metropolitan  areas 
(72%).  For  comparison,  TV 
ownership  now  92%  in  metro¬ 
politan  areas,  88%  in  rural 
areas. 

“Newspapers  say  readership 
low  in  ^uth,  78%.  For  com¬ 
parison,  TV  ownership  in  South 
is  now  85%.” 

The  TvB’s  newsletter,  dated 
December,  1961,  notes  that 
newspapers  say  reading  is 
greatest  in  higher-education-in- 
come  homes.  “Means  it’s  lower 
in  middle-education-income 
homes  .  .  .  the  largest  market 
for  most  products,  services. 


Study 

Victory 

“For  comparison,  TV  virtu¬ 
ally  universal  medium  now,  ad¬ 
vertiser  can  select  education-in¬ 
come-audience  he  wants  by  se¬ 
lection  of  program  type  or  time 
period.” 

Proud  of  'Habit' 

The  newsletter  goes  on  to 
note  that  newspapers  “seem 
proud  to  l>e  read  as  a  habit.” 

“Our  E-Motion  study  called 
it  ‘ritualistics  and  frequently 
compulsive.’  Habits  may  not  be 
good  ones,  have  little  to  do  with 
how  the  paper’s  read. 

“Newspapers  say  typical 
reader  picks  up  and  looks  into 
paper  2.4  times  each  weekday. 
We  asked  more  thorough  ques¬ 
tion  and  found  90%  of  news¬ 
paper  reading  references  were 
one  time  only.  ‘Looking  into’ 
paper  far  different  than  re¬ 
reading  it.” 

“Remember,”  the  newsletter 
boasts,  “a  major  reason  for  re¬ 
looking  was  to  check  TV  log. 

“Newspapers  say  71%  of 
readers  report  they  read  the 
paper  thoroughly.  We  say  all 
sorts  of  readership  studies 
show  ‘thoroughly’  can  mean  all 
sorts  of  things  . . .  and  has  little 
to  do  with  the  audience  deliv¬ 
ered  to  a  specific  advertiser. 

“Newspapers  say  average 
reading  time  is  36  minutes.  We 
say  we’re  glad  to  see  them  ad¬ 
mit  it:  television  viewing  time 
is  many  times  as  great.” 

The  newsletter  goes  on  to 
{>oint  out  that  the  newspapers 
say  readers  would  like  to  meet 
a  columnist  and  didn’t  ask 
about  TV  stars;  also  that  news¬ 
papers  claim  readers  feel  closer 
to  the  newspaper  than  to  TV 
channel  most  w’atched.  “But 
who  knows  what  this  means?” 
the  newsletter  asks. 

“Newspapers  say  newspapers 
were  selected  first  as  medium 
people  ‘would  feel  lost  without.’ 
We  say  our  1958  E-Motion 
study  showed  television  medium 
most  people  would  give  up  last 
.  .  .  proves  you  get  different 
answers  with  different  ques¬ 
tions. 

Sells  Items,  Nut  (Clippings 

“Newspapers  say  people  use 
paper  actively,  although  only 
about  half  of  people  who  clip 
items  later  buy  the  items.  Most 
clippings  are  of  editorial  ma¬ 
terial.  We  say  TV  doesn’t  sell 
clippings,  it  sells  items.” 

The  TvB’s  newsletter  con¬ 
cludes  with  the  following: 

“Newspapers  say  that  people 


Frank  G.  Geo9he9dn 


Promoter  Named 

Brockton,  Mass. 

Frank  G.  Geoghegan  has  been 
named  promotion  manager  and 
assistant  to  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Brockton  Enterprise- 
Times.  He  has  been  with  the 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledyer  since 
1937  as  business  manager  and 
circulation  manager. 

interested  in  buying  a  given 
product  are  more  likely  to  read 
ads  for  that  product.  We  say 
this  is  fine  .  .  .  but  there  are 
more  people  not  interested  in 
buying  and  they  can  lie  reached 
and  converted  to  customers  only 
through  television’s  intrusive 
nature. 

“Newspapers  say  television 
rate<l  first  as  medium  ‘to  intro¬ 
duce  new  products,’  tied  with 
magazines  as  first  with  ‘inter¬ 
esting  and  imaginative  ads.’ 
Newsjiaper  wins  in  ‘tells  me 
where  I  can  buy  things’  and 
‘gives  useful  information.’  We 
say  ‘where  to  buy  it’  reflects 
lack  of  local  TV  advertising  for 
many  products,  doesn’t  reflect 
medium’s  basic  role. 

“So  newspapers  by  their  own 
measurement  are  smaller  than 
television,  and  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  is  again  proven  not  to  be 
readership.” 

• 

Publisher  Retires 

Kewanee,  Ill. 

Retirement  of  Emil  F.  An¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Star-Cour¬ 
ier,  was  announced  this  week 
by  Philip  D.  Adler,  president  of 
Lee  Enterprises,  Inc.  The  Star- 
Courier  is  a  division  of  Lee  En¬ 
terprises,  Inc. 

Mr.  Anson  will  continue  to 
serve  as  president  of  the  man¬ 
agement  board  of  the  Star- 
Courier  and  as  a  director  of  Lee 
Enterprises,  Inc.  He  has  been 
associated  with  the  newspaper 
for  30  years. 


Supreme  Court 

(Continued  from  paye  9) 


Mr.  Price’s  attorney,  Leonard 
B.  Boudin,  stressed  in  his  argu¬ 
ments  l)efore  the  high  court 
that  the  jjetitioner  w-as  not  one 
of  the  persons  named  by  Mr. 
Burdett.  He  refused  to  answer 
eight  questions  put  to  him  at  the 
public  hearing,  balking  at  one 
point  when  committee  coun>el, 

J.  G.  Sourwine,  asked  if  he  had  | 
been  a  candidate  for  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of 
New  York  in  1949  on  the  rank- 
and-file  slate.  Mr.  Price  jiro- 
tested  that  the  committee  had 
no  right  to  inquire  into  his 
personal  affairs  and  political 
beliefs. 

Fine  and  Senlence 

At  his  trial  for  contempt,  the 
only  witness  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  Mr.  Sourwine,  who 
testified  that  information  in  the 
committee’s  files  had  caused  it 
to  summon  the  News  reporter 
although  there  was  no  informa¬ 
tion  directly  placing  him  in  the 
Communist  Party.  Again  the 
trial  court  found  the  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry  a  valid 
one  and  fined  Mr.  Price  $500 
and  sentenced  him  to  three 
months  in  prison. 

Mr.  Boudin’s  brief  contends 
that  the  committee  was  admit¬ 
tedly  engaged  in  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  content  of  American 
newspapers  .  .  .  “blatantly  in 
violation  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  proscription  against 
governmental  interference  with 
a  free  press.” 

• 

Hou»«toii  Post  Reoord 

Houston,  Tex. 

The  Thursday,  December 
14th,  edition  of  the  Houston 
Post,  with  104  pages,  was  the 
biggest  regular  weekday  paper, 
without  a  special  section  on  a 
business  oi>ening,  that  the  com¬ 
pany  has  ever  published.  The 
only  bigger  weekday  edition, 
which  included  a  special  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  Gulfgate  opening, 
was  published  on  Sept.  20,  1956. 

It  had  106  pages. 

• 

Circulators’  Office  j 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

The  New  York  State  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  rep¬ 
resenting  71  newspapers,  has 
established  its  permanent  head¬ 
quarters  at  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity’s  School  of  Journalism.  A 
Journalism  graduate  student 
will  assist  association  officers. 
Recipient  of  this  year’s  fellow¬ 
ship  is  J.  Dan  Hess  of  Lancaster, 
Pa. 
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Optimism  Prevails  In  Outlook  for  ’62 


Economic  forecasts  for  19fi2 
flew  thick  and  fast  this  week 
with  most  of  them  brimminR 
over  with  optimism. 

C.  James  Proud,  president, 
.\dvertisinfr  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  .sees  advertising  continuintz: 
to  progress  in  v’olume  and  crea¬ 
tive  quality  during  the  next  12 
month.s.  He  warns,  however,  that 
the  upcoming  .session  of  Congress 
is  apt  to  be  one  of  the  most 
jwrtentous  for  advertising  in 
many  years. 

200  Kills  Pending 

“Slore  than  200  bills  are  pend¬ 
ing,  many  duplicating  others, 
which  would  affect  the  market¬ 
ing  and  advertising  practices  of 
.\merica,”  Mr.  Proud  said. 
“.■\F.4’s  Washington  office  and 
officers  are  particularly  con¬ 
cerned  over  changes  which  have 
l)een  nniuested  for  Federal  Trade 
Commission  legislation  to  give 
that  bureau  the  right  to  issue 
temjiorary  cease  and  desist 
orders  against  advertisers  with¬ 
out  due  process  of  law.  The  Steed 
and  Patman  bills  (HR  8830  and 
HR  8831)  would  grant  the  FTC 
injunctiv’e  powers  without  going 
to  court  in  contradiction  to 
.American  law,”  Mr.  Proud  said. 

The  AFA  president  also  noted 
“encouraging  signs”  of  more 
self-regulatory  effort  at  lx)th 
the  national  local  levels  of 
advertising. 

Consumer  Sp<-iiding  Up 

A  long-range  study  of  the  U.S. 
economy  prepared  by  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc.,  notes  that  since 
1940,  consumer  expenditures  for 
goods  and  services  in  the  U.S. 
have  increased  from  $1,800  per 
household  to  about  $6,200,  and 
are  expected  to  reach  an  esti¬ 
mated  $8,600  per  household  by 
1970. 

The  study  also  notes  that  from 
1919  to  1960,  total  advertising 
expenditures  grew  almost  five¬ 
fold,  from  $2.3  to  $11.6  billion. 
In  terms  of  percent  of  total  con¬ 
sumer  expenditures,  however, 
advertising  in  that  time  actually 
declined  from  3.8%  to  3.5%. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  gross 
national  product  has  increased 
about  five  times  as  fast  as  the 
population  from  the  beginning 
of  the  postwar  economy  in  1946, 
the  study  says,  and  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  dollar,  rep¬ 
resented  in  dollars  of  constant 
value,  approximately  as  fast. 
This  is  expected  to  continue 
through  the  $700  billion-dollar 
economy  predicted  for  1970. 

From  Washington,  George  V. 
Allen,  president.  Tobacco  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.,  reports  that  the 
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nation’s  tobacco  economy  should 
set  new  records  again  in  1962, 
the  industry’s  350th  anniversary 
year,  topping  the  records  set  in 
1961. 

In  a  year-end  review  and  out¬ 
look,  Mr.  Allen  cited  these  1961 
records : 

•  Cigaret  sales  in  the  U.S. 
reached  503  billion  cigarets,  19 
billion  more  than  1960.  Con¬ 


sumers  spent  about  $7  billion  for 
cigarets  in  1961,  up  $400  million. 

•  Exports  of  U.S.  cigarets 
totaled  22.3  billion,  up  10%  from 
1960. 

•  About  44%  of  what  con¬ 
sumers  paid  for  cigarets  was  for 
federal,  state  and  local  taxes. 
On  cigarets  alone,  taxes  were 
$3.1  billion,  up  from  $2.9  billion 
in  1960. 


Color  Preprints  Win 
In  Sampling  Test 


A  second  wave  of  color  pre¬ 
print  advertising  for  Knorr 
soups  will  break  in  newspapers 
early  next  year,  bringing  the 
total  promotion  to  33,000,000 
impressions  in  225  markets,  the 
largest  of  its  kind  yet  tried  in 
the  food  field.  The  only  larger 
use  of  preprint  this  year  intro¬ 
duced  the  1962  Lark. 

The  first  wav'e  made  such  a 
.splash  when  it  broke  last  Sep¬ 
tember  that  John  T.  Gray,  prod¬ 
ucts  manager.  Best  Foods  Divi¬ 
sion,  Com  Products  Company, 
said  this  week  that  “our  intro¬ 
duction  of  this  gourmet  brand 
to  the  mass  market  in  the  U.  S. 
has  exceeded  all  expectations.” 

Preprint  vs.  Sampling 

What  sold  Best  Foods  on  the 
color  preprints  was  a  test  of 
the  medium  as  against  sampling 
conducted  for  the  division  by 
Dancer  Fitzgerald  Sample,  its 
advertising  agency.  Newspapers 
in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio,  were  tested  for  color  pre¬ 
prints,  while  a  .sampling  cam¬ 
paign  was  conducted  in  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  and  Columbus, 
Ohio.  Results  proved  the  color 
preprints  in  the  newspapers 
were  far  more  economical  and 
effective  than  sampling,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Gray. 

‘Full  Pouch’ 

George  Shaver,  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  at  DFS,  said  that  the 
.sampling  called  for  60%  cover¬ 
age  of  homes  in  the  test  areas. 
Several  different  packages  of 
soups  were  sampled,  or,  as  he 
put  it,  a  “full  pouch.” 


“The  impact  of  the  color  pre¬ 
print  advertising  appeared  to 
be  so  great  in  our  advanced 
markets  that  we  decided  to  em¬ 
ploy  it  on  a  much  bigger  basis 
than  we  originally  planned,” 
Mr.  Shaver  said. 

He  noted  that  color  preprints 
was  part  of  a  media  mix  that 
included  TV,  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments,  and  regular  schedules  in 
four  magazines.  Two  network 
shows  on  which  Knorr  soups  get 
commercials  are  Dennis  The 
Menace  and  the  Red  Skelton 
Show  on  CBS.  There  are  also 
daytime  shows. 

“The  heavy  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  with  which  we  introduced 
the  product  produced  more  sales 
for  a  smaller  grand  total  budget 
than  in  those  markets  where 
.sampling  was  used,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “This  same  program 
that  proved  successful  in  tests 
is  now  being  employed  on  an 
expanded  basis.” 

Mr.  Gray  estimated  cost  of 
the  introductory  campaign  at 
$1,000,000.  He  described  the 
merchandising  cooperation  pro¬ 
vided  by  newspapers  as  “fan¬ 
tastic.” 

In  New  York,  for  instance, 
the  Daily  News  printed  a  spe¬ 
cial  flyer  that  reproduced  its 
own  front  page  masthead  over 
a  special  picture  that  showed 
trucks  bearing  the  Knorr  logo 
pulling  into  the  Holland  tunnel. 
An  appropriate  headline  sig¬ 
naled  to  retailers  the  arrival 
of  the  Knorr  soups.  The  color 
ad  was  reproduced  inside.  This 
flyer  was  distributed  to  retail 
(Continued  on  imge  22) 
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STRANGER  IN  PARADISE?— For 
the  first  time  In  the  lO-year  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
of  New  York's  stag  Christmas  par¬ 
ties,  the  hallowed  walls  ware  scaled 
by  a  femme  fatale— Joan  Hanauer 
(Top  picture,  left)  advertising 
news  columnist  for  the  New  York 
Journal-American,  who  dressed  as 
a  man,  sat  among  some  3,200 
males  unrecognized  save  for  one 
member  of  the  press.  Shown  with 
Joan  Is  Joe  Curtain,  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  SEC.  Bottom 
picture  shows  Joan  as  she  really 
looks.  Thank  heavens  for  little 
girls.  Party  featured  some  $200,- 
000  In  prizes,  headed  up  by  four 
Ramblers,  and  a  whale  of  a  stage 
show. 
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AD-lines 

Bv  Robert  B.  Mclntvre 


‘Old  Taylor’  Finds 
Color  Stitch  in  Time 


What  kind  of  a  year  has  ’61 
been  in  terms  of  ad  news? 

*  *  * 

It’s  been  a  year  in  which: 

Newspapers,  in  their  perennial 
efforts  to  encourage  continuity  in 
use  of  the  medium  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies,  offered  such 
a  multiplicity  of  rate  discounts 
that  by  late  April  ad  men  like 
J.  J.  Hartigan,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent.  Campbell-Ewald  Co.,  re¬ 
ferred  to  them  as  a  “jungle”  and 
group  discounts  as  the  “jungle’s 
jungle.”  .  .  .  Earlier,  AANR’s 
rate  committee  had  tried  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos  by  offering 
four  rate  plans  designed  to  bring 
about  maximum  uniformity  in 
discounts,  but  announcements  of 
new  rate  structures  came  thick 
and  fast.  By  mid-summer  more 
than  300  dailies  had  one  or  more 
such  plans  in  effect.  Then  an¬ 
nouncements  of  such  plans 
levelled  off.  .  .  .  Most  courageous 
step  taken  in  the  matter  of  rates 
was  taken  by  the  W'ilmington 
(Del.)  Netcs-yourna/ which  equal¬ 
ized  its  national  and  local  rates. 
*  *  * 

It’s  been  a  year  in  which: 

ROP  color  linage  continued  to 
soar  and  by  year’s  end  should 
top  ’Ol’s  total  by  13,000,000  lines. 

.  .  .  Preprint  color  boomed,  too, 
tallying  $4,000,000  in  total  sales, 
of  which  newspapers  shared  one- 
third.  .  .  .  Total  newspaper  black 
and  white  linage  was  more  or 
less  down;  mostly  down.  For  the 
first  10  months  of  the  year  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  led  the  field 
with  a  total  of  67.252,425  lines. 
...  Ted  Bates  &  Co.’s  Rosser 
Reeves  stirred  up  the  ad  industry 
no  little  with  his  book,  “Reality 
in  Advertising.”  .  .  .  Shell  Oil 
Co.  placed  bulk  of  $14,000,000 
budget  in  a  “total  newspaper 
campaign”  and  for  first  six 
months  of  the  year  revenues  had 
jumped  $30,594,659  over  ’60. 

-ji¬ 
lt’s  been  a  year  in  which: 

Results  of  important  studies 
were  announced.  ANA  unveiled 
its  “Project  X”  showing  that 
specific  goal  is  key  to  measuring 
ad  results.  Twice  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  AN  PA,  and  the 
AANR  turned  out  joint  studies. 
One,  “How  To  Dig  for  More 
Sales  in  Smaller  Markets.” 
stressed  impact  of  small  daily. 
The  other,  “The  Newspaper  and 
Its  Reading  Public,”  found  that 
86.4%  of  all  U.S.  households 
read  weekday  papers. 

-*•-*•-» 

HAPPY  NEW  YEAR! 


It  could  be  imagined  that  a 
group  of  executives  of  National 
Distillers  and  the  Kudner 
Agency  concerned  with  market¬ 
ing  Old  Taylor  bourbon  were 
seated  about  a  table  in  a  con¬ 
vivial  mood  this  week.  Their 
glasses,  filled  with  Old  Taylor 
on  the  rocks,  might  well  be 
raised  on  such  an  imagined  occa¬ 
sion  in  toast  to  ROP  newspaper 
color. 

The  mood  of  conviviality,  at 
any  rate,  should  be  real  enough, 
since  Old  Taylor’s  sales  are 
healthy  and  growing.  Today 


they  run  ov'er  1,000,000  cases  a 
year.  That  makes  it  a  leader  in 
the  premium  straight  bourbon 
class.  It  tops  the  records  of 
seven  similar  competitive  brands. 

“ROP  newspaper  color  in 
itself  imparts  the  idea  of  leader¬ 
ship,”  Henry  Yaris,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  account  executive,  on 
the  Old  Taylor  brand  at  Kudner 
said.  “Its  effect  on  salesmen  is 
definitely  noticeable.  Retailers 
and  bar  owners  are  always 
impressed. 

Color  Conveys  Quality 

“What  we  use  it  for  is  to  con¬ 
vey  to  the  public  the  definite 
characteristics  of  quality  and 
prestige  which  we  know  Old 
Taylor  possesses.  At  the  same 
time  we  use  black  and  white 
copy  in  newspapers  to  maintain 
continuity.  Old  Taylor  is  also 
advertised  in  magazines,  and 
what  makes  any  product  succeed 
as  a  result  of  advertising  is  the 
proper  media  mesh.” 

National  Distillers,  through 
Kudner,  started  to  use  ROP 
newspaper  color  for  Old  Taylor 
early  in  1960  on  a  test  basis.  As 
a  result  of  the  immediate  impact 
it  made  on  the  retail  trade,  and 
the  opportunity  the  medium  gave 
to  convey  the  desired  impression 
of  quality  and  prestige,  the  use 


of  this  kind  of  advertising  was 
expanded.  Now  ROP  color  is 
used  regularly  at  least  once  a 
month  and  sometimes  more  fre¬ 
quently  in  42  newspapers.  Then 
for  continuity  black  and  white 
ads  are  run  in  225  dailies.  The 
total  newspaper  appropriation  is 
in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

During  the  course  of  a  year 
there  are  at  least  four  changes 
in  copy.  Space  purchased 
includes  full  i)ages,  1,500  and 
1,000  lines.  On  occasion  the 
space  will  be  broken  up  with 
several  250-line  ads  running  in 
the  same  edition  of  a  newspaper. 

Oare  Exorcised 

Great  care  is  taken  in  assem¬ 
bling  the  elements  that  make  up 
the  art  work,  which,  drawn  in 
scratch  Iward  technique  with  the 
color  added,  attracts  widespread 
attention.  Items,  for  instance, 
set  on  a  table  with  the  bottle  of 
Old  Taylor,  are  selected  for  their 
richness  and  quality.  At  the 
same  time,  the  artist  guards 
against  overpowering  the  central 
motif,  the  bourbon  itself. 

A  recent  Starch  report  of  split 
copy  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
showed  one  ROP  color  ad  with 
ratings  of  55  noted,  50  seen 
most,  and  13  read  most,  and  the 
other  of  62  noted,  59  seen  most 
and  12  read  most.  One  of  the 
ads,  after  four  days,  had  a 
retention  value  of  46%  and  the 
other  42%.  These  ratings  are 
considered  very  high. 

The  red,  yellow  and  black  inks 
selected  give  the  bourbon  in 
either  glass  or  bottle  or  realistic 
quality  that  is  quite  mouth 
watering.  Mr.  Yaris  said  that 
the  standard  of  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  by  the  newspapers  on  the 
list  has  been  extremely  high 
since  the  campaign  began  in 
April  1960. 

“Plans  for  1962  have  been 
completed,”  according  to  Jack 
Lethbridge,  marketing  manager 
for  Old  Taylor.  “ROP  news¬ 
paper  color  will  continue  to  be  a 
mainstay  of  our  entire  local 
programming  for  the  brand. 
First  copy  in  1962  will  get  across 
the  prestige  quotient  with  a  new 
“pride  of  possession”  theme.  In 
the  background  with  Old  Taylor 
highlighted  will  be  such  col¬ 
lector’s  items  as  expensive 
models  of  early  airplanes.” 

Team  Effort 

The  artist  who  is  doing  so  well 
in  picturing  the  elements  assem¬ 
bled  for  him  by  George  Failes, 
the  Kudner  art  supervisor  on 


the  National  Distillers  account, 
is  Irwin  “Pete”  Smith. 

The  outstanding  advertisinj? 
that  is  ])utting  Old  Taylor  ’way 
ahead  of  other  premium  bour¬ 
bon  brands  isn’t  the  result  of 
any  one  individual’s  effort,  but 
a  most  effective  team  of  National 
Distillers  marketing  men  and 
Kudner  Agency  executives. 
Guided  by  the  hand  of  Brad- 
dock  Greene,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  marketing  at 
National  and  Robert  M.  Watson, 
Kudner’s  executive  vicepresident 
and  account  supervisor  on 
National.  The  team  includes  Mr. 
Lethbridge  and  Mr.  Yaris,  as 
well  as  art  director  George 
Failes  and  copy  writer  Charles 
Doughtie. 

• 

Terence  To  Direct 
Retail  A<l  Sales 

Charles  H.  Terence  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising 
sales  development  manager  for 
the  Houston  (Texas)  Post, 
according  to  Harry  E.  Hayes, 
manager  of  retail  advertising. 

Mr.  Terence  joined  the  Post  in 
1938  and  has  been  advertising 
production  manager  for  the  past 
10  years.  In  his  new  position 
he  will  consult  with  merchants 
on  their  advertising  programs  as 
well  as  their  advertising  design, 
and  will  assist  retail  merchants 
in  building  their  businesses 
through  creative  newspaper 
advertising. 

Mr.  Terence  has  worked  as 
advertising  director  for  a  major 
fashion  store  and  taught  adver¬ 
tising  at  the  University  of 
Houston.  In  1949  he  received  an 
award  from  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  for 
having  written  one  of  the  best 
ads  of  the  year. 

• 

Joins  Media  Records 

The  San  Bernardino  (Calif.) 
Sun  and  Telegram  have  become 
members  of  Media  Records  Inc., 
effective  Jan.  1. 
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The  people  who  buy  most 


*  Did  you  know  that  the  Cleveland  Market's  Retail  Sales  ($4,373,590,000) 
are  larger  than  anyone  of  38  Entire  States? 

Represented  by  Kelly-Smith  Co.,  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Boston.  Syracuse.  Atlanta.  Los  Angeles.  San  Francisco,  Miami.  Member  of  Metro 
Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network.  Eastern  Travel  and  Resort  Representatives:  The  Corfield  Company,  527  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York  17,  New  York 


YOUR  BEST  NEWSPAPER  ALL  DAY  IN  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


of  what  you  have  to  sell 


read  THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


RETAIL  SURVEY: 


Discount  Store  Ads 
Reaching  New  High 


better  quality,  indicating  that  ciation.  New  York, 
the  discount  outlet  is  not  only  Entitled  “How  To  Design  Ef. 
selling  high-fashioned  apparel,  fective  Store  Advertising,”  the 
but  is  also  a  nice  place  in  which  200-page  hard-cover  book  wa* 
to  buy  —  a  far  cry  from  the  written  by  Morris  L.  R(>sen- 
former  plain,  unattractive  fac-  blum,  creative  director  —  ad- 


A  few  weeks  ago  Emanuel 
Demby,  president.  Motivational 
Programmers,  Inc.,  warned  that 
newspaper  linage  of  downtown 
stores  may  suffer  sharp  reduc¬ 
tion  over  the  next  few  years 
unless  merchants  become  aware 
that  the  rules  of  the  retailing 
game  are  changing  (E&P,  Dec. 
16,  page  24). 

This  week,  Stanley  Roth  Jr., 
vicepresident  —  discount  opera¬ 
tions,  Grayson-Robinson  Stores, 
Inc.,  told  Editor  &  PuBUSHia 
that  Mr.  Demby’s  warning  of 
declined  newspaper  advertising 
is  being  more  than  made  up  by 
ads  run  by  discount  operators. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  dis¬ 
count  stores,  he  said,  operators 
were  heavily  dependent  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  Today,  this 
dependence  is  still  very  great. 

“The  only  difference  is  that 
at  the  start,  every  ad  the  dis¬ 
count  operator  ran  might  have 
been  the  final  one.  Today,  how¬ 
ever,  discount  ads  not  only  ex¬ 
hibit  a  strong  sense  of  perma¬ 
nence.  but  have  taken  on  a 


ALTOONA... 


•TEST-TOWN,"  PA. 


You’ll  build  a  good  foundation  for  your  ’62  sales 
program,  if  you  test  first  in  Altoona.  Here  in  central 
Pennsylvania,  in  a  market  that’s  well  insulated  from  outside 
media  and  other  influences,  you’ll  find  all  the 
requisites  .  .  .  cooperative  retailers,  typical  distribution 
patterns,  average  incomes,  and  healthy  balanced 
economy.  All  this,  and  growth,  too. 

Results  are  truly  measurable,  with  one  newspaper 
serving  as  the  major  buying  influence.  The  ALTOONA 
MIRROR  reaches  3  out  of  4  Blair  County  families, 
goes  into  98%  of  the  homes  in  Altoona' 

BEHER  .  .  . 

Eltoona  SKirror 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
Richard  E.  Beeler,  Adv.  Mgr. 


tory-type  oiicrations. 


vertising  administrator,  Macsr’g 


whole  new  character,”  Mr.  Roth 
said. 

Disroiinters  Advertise 

“All  discount  stores  advertise 
in  newspapers,”  he  continued. 
“But  more  and  more  are  now 
placing  great  emphasis  on  fash¬ 
ion.  They  are  creating  their  ads 
to  appeal  to  consumers  to  buy 
more  than  just  hard  goods.  As 
a  result,  they  are  devoting  their 
ads  to  apparel,  and  using  big 
two-page  spreads  featuring  only 
a  few  items  in  newspapers.” 

According  to  Mr.  Roth,  this 
new  trend  is  in  marked  contrast 
with  the  jumbled  mass  of  items 
used  previously  in  an  effort  to 
list  every  product  in  the  store  in 
one  great  effort  to  attract  cus¬ 
tomers.  Copy,  he  said,  stressed 
hard  goods,  and  attractive  items 
such  as  apparel  was  lost  in  the 
dirty,  crowded  and  confused 
black  type. 

Mr.  Roth  noted  that  discount 
store  advertising  no  longer  re¬ 
flects  “a  last  ditch  effort  to  lure 
customers  into  the  store,”  but 


He  adde<l  that  newspaper  ads  New  York.  Better  known  as 
help  create  a  favorable  impres-  “Rosy”  to  his  business  associ- 
sion  on  the  potential  customer  ates,  Mr.  Rosenblum  devotes 
of  the  discount  store  operation,  considerable  space  to  discussing 


Soft  G<mm1s  Pushed 

“The  higher  quality  ads,”  Mr. 
Roth  pointed  out,  “reflect  the 


production  of  a  newspaper  ad, 
objectives  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  ad  itself. 

The  creative  ad  director  of 


improved  and  broader  appeal  of  Macy’s  for  11  yeara  has  trans- 
the  discount  .store.  A  year  or  luted  his  solid  retail  advertising 
two  ago  the  emphasis  was  on  background  into  a  step-by-step 
hard  goods.  Today,  discount  technique  of  the  anatomy  of 
store  operators  are  amazed  at  layouts,  the  appreciation  of  art 
the  mushrooming  sales  of  linens,  and  type  as  it  applies  to  news- 
sheets,  curtains,  apparel  and  paper  advertising  and  the  pro- 
other  soft  goods  products  such  duction  of  ads. 
as  women’s  and  children’s  ap-  Rosenblum,  who  prior  to 

parel.”  joining  Macy’s  was  art  and  dis- 

Mr.  Roth  said  that  industry'  play  director  at  Bamberger’s 
observers  are  reforming  beliefs  for  10  years,  and  art  director 
concerning  discount  store  opera-  at  Abraham  &  Straus  for  eight 
tions.  He  noted  that  when  Gray-  years,  was  elected  to  the  Retail 
son-Robinson,  one  of  the  na-  .'Advertising  Hall  of  Fame  and 
tion’s  biggest  operators  of  dis-  nametl  1961’s  “Retail  Advertis- 
count  women’s  and  children’s  'Og  Man  of  the  Year.” 
apparel  stores,  began  entering  Evidently  the  guy  knows  his 


the  field  strongly  during  1960,  stuff. 


discount  store  operators  believed 
that  sufficient  v’olume  in  dress 


For  example,  Mr.  Rosenblum 
points  out  in  his  Iwok  that  most 


business  could  not  be  main-  department  stores  budget  ad 
tained.  The  company  opened  46  dollars  twice  a  year,  usually’  for 
units  in  the  past  year  —  15  in  the  six-month  period  starting  in 
November  alone.  August  and  February’. 

“Consequently,”  Mr.  Roth  con-  “Advertising  dollars  are 


November  alone.  August  and  February’. 

“Consequently,”  Mr.  Roth  con-  “Advertising  dollars  are 
eluded,  “discount  centers  are  translated  into  newspaper 
not  only  expanding  the  space  space,”  he  writes,  “so  good  ad- 
allocated  to  apparel  in  the  vertising  starts  here  with  good 
stores,  but  are  giving  prime  budget  planning. 


Dl.SCmNTERS  TV  USERS 


locations  both  in  the  operation  “It  is  at  this  jioint  that  major 
and  in  advertisements.”  policy  decisions  are  made:  how 

*  *  •  much  of  the  total  advertising 

l)I.SC:OUNTERS  TV  USERS  budget  will  be  spent  for  each 

division,  for  major  storewide 
Discount  houses  have  become  campaigns,  for  important  sales 
the  fast  growing  segment  in  the  events.  This  is  the  point  where 
retail  field  and  the  “most  ag-  the  store’s  continuing  image  is 
gressive”  local  users  of  TV  ad-  perpetuated,”  Mr.  Rosenblum 
vertising,  the  Television  Bureau  writes,  adding:  “If  it  isn’t 
of  Advertising  reported  this  planned  here,  it  won’t  ever  ap- 
week  in  releasing  a  new  pre-  pear  in  the  newspaper.  .And 
sentation,  “Mass  Customers  for  once  it’s  planned,  it  is  the  job 
Mass  Merchandisers.”  of  the  creative  .staff  to  produce 

With  sales  of  an  estimated  the  advertising  that  interpreti 
$4. 1-billion  in  1961,  discount  jt  effectively.” 
stores  will  have  passed  mail-  • 

order  and  variety  stores  in  vol-  _  „ 

ume,  TvB  notes.  More  items  to  Lancaster  Papers 
sell,  less  personal  salesmanship.  Issue  New  Rate  Card 
rapid  turnover  and  other  factors  rru  r  /t>  \ 


Lancaster  Papers 
Issue  New  Rate  Card 

The  Lancaster  (Pa.) 


have  made  it  necessary  for  mass  „  r  .  i  't  j 

merchandisers  to  look  to  TV  to  ^/^>JnteUigencer  Jounrnl  and 


reach  customers,  TvB  claims. 
Thirteen  examples  of  mass 


Sunday  News  have  issued  a  new 
general  advertising  rate  card, 


Aiiiivdcrii  cAaiiiuica  tJi  iiiaaa  xv  x*  t  •«  • 

merchandisers  are  provided  in 

the  presentation.  graduated 

brackets  every  month  for  any 


MACY’S  TELLS  GIMBELS 

An  excellent  book  devoted  en¬ 
tirely  to  graphic  design  of  re- 


12  consecutive  months.  Dis¬ 
counts  range  from  10%  to  more 
than  21%. 

The  new  card  continues  to 


tail  newspaper  advertising  has  provide  discounts  from  6%  to 
just  been  released  by  the  sales  17%  for  annual  volume  depend- 
promotion  division  of  the  Na-  ing  on  space  used  in  any  one 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Asso-  contract  year  period. 
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without  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group 

You’re  missing  an  important  share  of  the  Los  Angeles  market  if  you’re  missing  the  home 
towns  that  surround  the  city  proper.  That’s  where  the  Copley  Los  Angeles  Newspaper 
(CLAN)  Group  can  fill  the  bill.  The  CLAN  Group  includes  eight  dailies  and  their  18 
supplementary  weeklies,  covering  key  suburban  communities  and  areas.  Total  ABC  circu¬ 
lation:  98,832.  Total  weekly  distribution:  410,550.  Total  CLAN  Group  package:  509,382. 
It’s  all  yours  with  one  order,  at  a  discounted  flat  line  rate  of  $1.50,  or  a  bulk  discounted  rate 
(5,000  lines  or  more  during  the  fiscal  year)  of  $1.40  a  line.  The  bulk  rate  represents  a  saving 
of  36  per  cent!  For  details,  ask  any  office  of  NELSON  ROBERTS  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

COPLEY  LOS  ANGELES  NEWSPAPER  GROUP;  Alhambra  POST-ADVOCATE  •  El  Monte  Post-Advocate  • 
Alhambra  Fowt-Advocate  Shfip|M*r«i  Burbank  DAILY  RKVIRW  •  Burbank  Review  Shoppina  News  Culver  City  STAR-NEWS  A 
Venice  EVENING  VANGUARD  •  Culver-Palms  Advertiser  •  Mar  Vista  Advertiser  •  Venice  Advertiser  •  Baldwin  Hills  Advertiser  / 
Glendale  NEWS-PRESS  •  Glendale  News-Press  Shoppers  Monrovia  DAILY  NEWS-I*<)ST  •  Monrovia-Duarte  News  Advertiser 
South  Bay  DAILY  BREEZE  (Redondo  Beach.  Palos  Verdes.  Torrance.  El  Segundo.  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermoaa  Beach)  *  South 
Bay  Breeze  Advertisers  •  South  Bay  Breeze  Peninsula  Advertiser  San  Pedro  NEWS-PILOT  *  San  Pedro  News-Pilot  Advertiser 
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"THE  RING 
OF  TRUTH" 


Bell  Savings, 
Loan  Drive 
Rings  Bell 

Chicago 

Bell  Savingrs  and  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  Dec.  26  began  an  un¬ 
usual  advertising  campaign  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  month¬ 
long  campaign  is  believed  to  be 
unique  among  financial  adver¬ 
tising  efforts  because: 

•  The  entire  promotion  will 
be  centered  on  a  personality, 
Carmelita  Pope,  radio-TV  per¬ 
sonality  who  has  been  speaking 
for  Bell  Savings  in  these  media 
for  more  than  two  years. 

•  A  seven-column  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  opened  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Tribune’s  financial 
pages  on  Dec.  26,  will  be  re¬ 
peated  12  times  during  the  next 
three  weeks.  The  newspaper  ad, 
which  features  a  large  photo¬ 
graph  of  Miss  Pope,  with  a 
headline  that  reminds  readers 
“here’s  proof  that  .  .  .  where 
you  save  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  will  be  the  focal  point  of 
the  promotion.  It  will  be  re¬ 
peated  in  the  women’s  pages, 
financial  section,  adjoining  the 
obituary  page,  and  in  other  sec¬ 


tions  of  the  Tribune  during  the 
promotion. 

•  The  campaign  is  completely 
co-ordinated  in  all  media.  The 
same  photograph  and  copy 
theme  employed  in  the  Tribune 
series  will  be  used  in  radio-TV, 
direct  mail,  transportation  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  collateral  mate¬ 
rials. 

The  year-end  promotion  was 
prepared  for  Bell  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  by  M.  M. 
Fisher  Associates,  Inc.,  adver¬ 
tising  agency  for  the  as.socia- 
tion. 

Couponed  Ads 

After  repeating  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  slogan  reminder,  “where 
you  save  does  make  a  differ¬ 
ence,”  the  Tribune  advertise¬ 
ment  calls  attention  to  four  spe¬ 
cific  “differences”  at  Bell: 
profit,  safety,  availability,  and 
convenience.  A  coupon  is  printed 
in  the  advertisement  to  invite 
readers  to  open  an  account  or 
request  savings  literature  from 
the  institution. 

• 

Hull  Joins  S'H 

Harold  W.  Hull,  formerly 
with  Jann  &  Kelley,  Inc.,  West 
Holliday  Company,  Inc.,  and  the 
Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  has 
joined  the  New  York  sales  staff 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 


Are  your  reps  waiting 
too  long  in  waiting  rooms? 


important  men 
you’d  like  most  to  reach. 

published  at: 

NEW  YORK  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  •  CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS. 
CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

...and  big,  new  Riverside  {Calif.)  plant  now  under  way 


Preprints 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

outlets  in  the  News  circulation 
area.  The  Chicago  Tribune  did 
the  same  thing  for  its  trading 
area. 

162  Papers  Used 

In  the  first  phase  of  the  color 
preprint  drive,  about  162  pa¬ 
pers  were  used.  The  expanded 
drive  in  January  will  add  60 
more  to  the  li.st,  according  to 
Mr.  Gray. 

“We  expect  to  continue  to  use 
color  preprints  as  a  major  mar¬ 
ket  tool,”  Mr.  Gray  said.  “We 
think  it  especially  useful  in  in¬ 
troducing  new  products.” 

Knorr  soups  are  also  being 
advertised  in  a  spectacular  way 
in  the  Sunday  supplements. 
Seven  consecutive  full-color 
pages  were  placed  in  This  Week 
on  a  split-run  basis  to  work 
in  with  the  Best  Foods  sales 
development  of  its  market.  The 
first  spread  appeared  in  the 
Nov.  12  issue  for  part  of  the 
run.  The  run  is  scheduled  to 
be  completed  in  the  March  18 
issue.  The  First  Three  Markets 
is  also  being  used  for  the  spread. 
Mr.  Gray  said  this  supplement 
advertising  represented  a  $400,- 
000  investment. 

(.ourmet  .Specially 

The  new  Knorr  soups  have 
been  especially  developed  for  the 
U.  S.  market.  The  Knorr-Swiss 
Co.  of  Europe  has  been  in  busi¬ 
ness  since  1838.  As  an  importa¬ 
tion  the  soups  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  in  this  country  as  a  high 
priced  gourmet  specialty.  Since 
being  acquired  by  Best  Foods, 
a  plant  was  built  here  and  spe¬ 
cial  recipes  have  now  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  mass  distribution. 

• 

Dykstra  To  Handle 
Media,  Marketing 

Edward  F.  Dykstra  has  been 
promoted  to  marketing  and  me¬ 
dia  manager  of  Feeley  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  Inc.,  New  York, 
it  was  announced  by  John  J. 
Feeley,  president. 

Mr.  Dykstra  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  market  and  media  re- 
.search  activities  of  the  Feeley 
organization.  He  has  served  as 
account  executive  for  the  past 
three  years. 

Previously,  he  was  associated 
with  The  Wesley  Associates, 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  manager  of 
their  industrial  advertising  di¬ 
vision,  and  with  Merganthaler 
L  i  n  o  t  y  p  e  Corporation,  New 
York,  and  Shaw-Box  Division, 
Mannin,  Maxwell  &  Moore,  Inc., 
Muskegon,  Michigan,  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  marketing  executive 
positions. 


Special  Week 
Boosts  Sales 

Clevel \nd 

An  overall  sales  increase  of 
nearly  10%  was  provided  by  a 
special  Raisin  Week  promotion 
conducted  by  Hough  Bakeries, 
Inc.,  according  to  Arthur  E. 
Pile,  pre.sident. 

The  project  was  supported  by 
advertising  in  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  and  the  Cleveland 
Press,  and  by  extensive  point- 
of-purchase  activities. 

No  magazine  or  TV  adver¬ 
tising  was  used.  The  bakery  has 
found  that  these  media  cost  too 
much  in  its  area  for  returns 
received,  Mr.  Pile  .said. 

9.3%  Increase 

The  average  sale  increa.se  in 
Hough  Bakeries’  63  retail  stores 
and  six  supermarket  installa¬ 
tions  was  9.3%.  Virtually  all  of 
this  was  plus  business,  Mr.  Pile 
reported. 

Two  weeks  later  the  sales  of 
raisin  bread  and  raisin  sweet 
goods  were  30%  to  40%  above 
the  previous  norm,  the  company 
reports.  Total  promotional  costs 
were  slightly  under  three  per 
cent  of  the  plus  business 
obtained,  Mr.  Pile  explained. 

While  newspaper  advertising 
was  confined  to  a  l.'>-inch  ad 
in  the  Plain  Dealer  and  one-fifth 
of  a  page  in  the  Press,  this 
approximately  doubled  the 
bakery’s  average  weekly  space. 

During  the  promotion  the  com¬ 
pany  sold  9,209  loaves  of  raisin 
bread  alone.  This  compares  with 
a  normal  week’s  sale  of  1100 
loaves. 

• 

Apple  Croup  Seek§ 
Hefty  Budget  Boost 

Albany.  N.  Y. 

A  state  agency  is  seeking  a 
$100,000  increase,  to  $.500,000  a 
year,  in  its  budget  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  of  apples  as 
the  state  recorded  the  biggest 
crop  in  the  nation  for  the  first 
time. 

The  apple  crop  in  the  state 
this  year  totaled  23,000,000 
bushels. 

The  Apple  Marketing  Ad¬ 
visory  Board  asked  for  the  in- 
crea.sed  funds.  An  Agriculture 
Department  spokesman  said 
Commissioner  Don  J.  Wickham 
was  almost  certain  to  approve 
the  increase. 

The  board  was  established  in 
1959  at  the  request  of  apple 
growers  and  administers  a  pro¬ 
motion  program  financed  by  as¬ 
sessments  on  growers. 

The  board,  in  requesting  the 
funds,  said  the  state’s  1961  crop 
“topped  all  other  states  for  the 
first  time.” 
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News 


NEWSPAPERS  and  newspaper  people  have  been  generous  in  their 


comment  on  our  sponsorship  of  research  related  to  newspaper  advertising. 


AND  NEWSPRINT  Information  Committee  members  are  grati¬ 
fied  they  have  been  able  to  help  strengthen,  through  this  research,  the  competitive 
position  of  America’s  newspapers. 


SPONSORING  MEMBERS: 

ABITIBI  POWER  a  PAPER  CO..  LTD. 
ANGLO-CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  MILLS  LTD. 
ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND  DEVELOPMENT  CO..  LTD. 
DONNACONA  PAPER  CO..  LTD. 

MACMILLAN.  BLOEDEL  h  POWELL  RIVER  LTD. 

ST.  LAWRENCE  CORPORATION.  LTD. 


NEWSPRINT  INFORMATION  COMMITTEE 
150  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PLBI.IC  RELATIONS 

Electronics 
Firms  See 
Need  for  PR 

Most  electronic  company  man¬ 
agements  believe  that  a  lietter 
understanding  of  them  by  the 
public  could  have  helped  solve 
some  specific  problem  durinjf  the 
past  year,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  the  New  York  public 
relations  firm,  Dudley-Anderson- 
Y  utzy. 

Nearly  909r  of  the  125  com¬ 
panies  ranging  from  sales  of 
under  $500,000  to  more  than 
$100  million  which  were  sur¬ 
veyed  by  D-A-Y  could  name  a 
specific  benefit  they  believe  they 
might  have  enjoyed  if  they  had 
been  better  known.  Big,  well- 
publicized  companies  could  name 
more  benefits  of  an  accurate 
public  image  than  small,  little- 
known  enterprises. 

Most  respondents  wanted  to  be 
better  known  in  order  to  attract 
scientific  and  management  per¬ 
sonnel,  the  survey  showed. 
Attracting  customers — either  a 
government  contract  or  a  civil¬ 
ian  market —  came  next.  In  spite 


of  recent  publicity  on  a  “shake¬ 
out”  in  the  electronics  industry, 
relatively  few  wanted  to  be 
better  known  for  the  purpose  of 
widening  the  public  interest  in 
their  stock,  or  to  facilitate  new 
financing  or  a  merger  or  acquisi¬ 
tion. 

To  measure  public  relations 
activity,  the  companies  sur%'eyed 
were  asked  to  check  which  of  23 
projects  they  had  undertaken  in 
the  past  year.  “Preparation  of  a 
catalogue  or  product  literature” 
was  the  most  common  activity, 
reported  by  94%.  “Writing  a 
news  release  on  a  product”  came 
second,  with  89%.  “Writing 
speeches  for  company  officers” 
was  last  with  only  25%. 

Activities  directed  to  sales 
dominated  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  from  the  smallest  to  the 
biggest  companies.  Alwut  one 
third  of  the  companies  had  spe¬ 
cialized  public  relations  help 
either  on  their  own  staff  or 
through  outside  counsel  and  the 
proportion  retaining  public  rela¬ 
tions  specialists  grew  with  com¬ 
pany  size. 

Prexy  Handles  PK 

In  the  very  smallest  com¬ 
panies,  the  president  acted  as  his 
own  public  relations  department. 
Each  of  the  23  listed  tasks  was 
personally  done  by  at  least  one 
president  in  the  group,  although 


FASTEST  GROWING 
MARKET  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 


U.  S.  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
PILOT  CITY 

Because  of  Erie's  own  program 
of  modernization  and 
development — now  in  full 
swing — the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  chose 
Erie  as  the  town  best  suited  for 
their  Pilot  City  Program. 
Erie ...  Pennsylvania's  3rd  city 
and  only  port  on 
the  SI.  Lawrence  Seaway 


FOR 
COMPLETE 
COVERAGE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA’S 

3'" 

OTY 


TheEiieTimes 


(evening) 


TheErieNews 


(morning) 


TheErieTimes-News 


(Sunday) 


no  president  did  all  of  them.  As 
sales  rise  into  the  millions,  presi¬ 
dents  appear  to  farm  the  tasks 
out  to  anyone  in  or  out  of  the 
company  who  can  take  them  on 
part-time,  and  the  assignments 
seem  to  be  based  less  on  organi¬ 
zation  logic  than  on  the 
interest  and  free  time  of  the 
individual.  In  one  company,  for 
instance,  the  purchasing  agent 
put  on  an  employe  picnic.  In 
another,  the  personnel  director 
prepared  product  news  releases. 

Outside  ('.ounsel 

Companies  selling  more  than 
$2  million  usually  have  public 
relations  specialists,  and  those 
selling  more  than  $100  million 
typically  have  a  public  relations 
department  assisted  by  outside 
public  relations  counsel. 

Most  companies  wish  their 
scientists  had  time  to  write  more 
articles  for  technical  publica¬ 
tions.  Encouragement  in  the 
form  of  help,  extra  time,  money, 
or  the  assistance  of  professional 
writers  is  usually  offered.  Extra 
time  was  most  effective  in 
improving  quality  and  profes¬ 
sional  writing  assistance  was 
most  effective  in  boosting  output. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 

David  S.  Alexander,  former 
sportswriter,  Bloomington  (Ill.) 

I  Daily  Pantograph — to  public 
I  relations  assistant.  State  Farm 
!  Insurance  Companies,  Blooming- 
I  ton. 


Eh80  NaineH  Furlie 
N.Y.  PR  Manager 

William  N.  Farlie  has  been 
named  public  relations  manager 
at  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  Esso  Standard  Region, 
Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Com¬ 
pany.  He  succeeds  Barrj’  Meg- 
laughlin,  who  retires  Dec.  31. 

Mr.  Farlie  has  been  regional 
coordinator  of  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  for  Esso  Stand¬ 
ard  since  Aug.  1.  Previously, 
he  had  been  manager-operations 
for  advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  at  the  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  since  1958. 


Blalock  Heads  PR 

John  V.  Blalock,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  vicepresident  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  for 
the  Liberty  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  has  been 
named  public  relations  director 
of  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corp.,  with  headquarters  in 
Louisville,  Ky.  B&W  cigaret 
brands  include  Viceroy,  Kool, 
and  Raleigh.  The  company  also 
manufactures  pipe  tobacco  and 
other  tobacco  products. 


Policy  Is  Changed 
On  Charity  Dri>  es 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 
The  Charleston  Gazette  has 
been  searching  for  a  policy  to 
cope  with  the  rising  tide  of  press 
releases  from  a  bewildering 
number  of  fund-raising  agencies. 

In  November,  the  Gazette 
announced  that  it  wouldn’t  “co¬ 
operate  with  any  charity  whose 
campaign  costs  exceed  15  i)er 
cent,  unless  the  charity  is  will¬ 
ing  to  disclose  the  exact  percent¬ 
age  of  its  campaign  costs.” 
(E&P,  Nov.  25,  page  38). 

Since  then,  its  editorial  Iward 
has  met  with  local  welfare 
authorities  to  discuss  how  to 
implement  that  policy. 

As  a  result,  the  Gazette  de¬ 
cided  to  join  the  National  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  a  non-profit 
organization  which  promotes 
standards  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy  by  providing  confidential 
reports  on  national  voluntary 
agencies  to  its  member  corpora¬ 
tions  and  civic  organizations. 

The  Gazette  announced  a 
change  in  policy,  explaining  that 
lack  of  uniform  reporting  and 
accounting  procedures  made  it 
impossible  to  determine  how 
much  charities  spent  on  fund¬ 
raising. 

“They  can  conceal  their  actual 
costs  under  such  ambigious  cate¬ 
gories  as  education,  for  ex¬ 
ample,”  the  editorial  said. 

“Instead,  we  will  refuse  to 
publish  news  releases  from  any 
agency  which  isn’t  accredited  by 
the  National  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  ...  We  hope  such  a  policy 
will  encourage  sounder  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  field  of  philan¬ 
thropy.” 

• 

Quin,  Ex-N.Y.  Mirror, 

In  LA>mlon  PR  Firm 

London,  England 
Mark  Quin,  formerly  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  New  York 
Mirror,  has  joined  with  John 
Skinner  Associates  to  form  a 
new  public  relations  and  mar¬ 
keting  firm  here  called  Skinner, 
Quin  &  Saabor,  Ltd. 

Mr.  Quin  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  two  years  ago.  In  New 
York,  in  addition  to  the  Hearst 
tabloid,  he  had  worked  for  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson.  In  London  he 
was  most  recently  deputy  ad¬ 
vertisements  director  and  pub¬ 
licity  director  of  Associated 
Newspapers.  At  one  time  he 
was  head  of  advertising  and 
publicity  for  J.  Lyons  &  Co. 

For  the  past  three  years  John 
Skinner  has  been  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  John  Skinner  Asso¬ 
ciates,  of  which  Peter  Saabor 
was  senior  executive  in  charge 
of  European  operations. 
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Another  page  in  an  album  of  progress 


Deere  &  Company’s  124th  year  is  history.  And 
what  a  springboard  this  year  has  been  into  the 
Compumy’s  125th  anniversary  year — 1962! 

During  the  past  12  months,  the  Company  be¬ 
gan  construction  of  a  new  tractor  factory  in 
Orleans,  France;  approached  the  completion  of  an¬ 
other  new  plant  in  Rosario,  Argentina;  made  a 
substantial  investment  in  one  of  Spain’s  leading 
tractor  producers;  and  purchased  a  majority  in¬ 
terest  in  a  British  manufacturer  of  forage-harvest¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Within  the  year,  the  Company  completed  the 
new  multi-story  John  Deere  Industrial  Equipment 
Works  in  Moline  and  another  new  addition  to  its 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tractor  Works.  Its  fertilizer  man¬ 


ufacturing  facilities  grew  with  the  purchase  of  a 
mixing  plant  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  making  the  Company 
a  producer  of  complete  fertilizers  for  town  and 
country.  In  Denver,  the  Company  completed  a 
new  Parts  Depot  to  stock  more  than  50,000  differ¬ 
ent  parts  for  John  Deere  machines;  and  work  was 
started  on  a  new  combination  Sales  Branch  and 
Parts  Depot  in  Minneapolis. 

Much  that  was  new  in  farm  and  industrial  equip¬ 
ment  was  added  to  the  Company’s  line  during  the 
year.  And,  again,  in  1961,  Deere’s  sales  topped 
$500  million. 

It  was  another  year  of  growth  for  the  country’s 
leading  producer  of  farm  equipment  for  the  United 
States  market. 


ERE  &  COMPANY,  Moline,  Illinois 
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Manufacturers  of  John  Deere  Farm  and  Industrial  Tractors  and  Equipment 


Editors  Get 
It  Straight 
FromReaders 

Hartford,  Conn. 

News  department  personnel  of 
the  Hartford  Times  have  com¬ 
pleted  interviews  with  500  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Richard  J.  Hartford,  man- 
af^ing  editor,  who  personally 
interviewed  100  persons,  cited 
these  general  findings: 

“What  do  you  like  about  the 
Hartford  Times?”  Seventeen 
said,  “All  the  news.”  Nine  re¬ 
plied,  “I  like  the  ads.”  Thirty- 
nine  mentioned,  “I  like  every¬ 
thing.”  Eighteen  cited  local 
news.  Seventy-three  had,  “No 
comment.”  Ten  said,  “I  don’t 
read  the  paper  at  all.” 

To  the  question,  “What  other 
papers  do  you  read?”  came 
these  responses: 

151 — read  the  local  paper 

86 — read  other  out-of-town 
papers 

5 — read  none  other  than  the 
local  paper. 

“What  do  you  like  about  these 
papers?”  (The  aim  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  to  ascertain  what  peo¬ 
ple  like  about  the  paper  they 
read,  comparing  it  with  reac¬ 
tion  to  the  Times). 

There  were  a  great  variety  of 
individual  answers.  The  largest 
number — 125 — said  that  they 
like  local  news. 

As  for  other  responses: 

8 — said  they  were  accus¬ 
tomed  to  local  paper. 

10 — said  they  liked  local  ads. 

3 — “nothing  in  particular.” 

76 —  “No  comment.” 

After  making  100  interviews, 
Mr.  Hartford  assigned  various 
editors  to  do  15  each  and  the 
balance  of  the  staff  five  each. 

Some  of  the  questions-and- 
answers  follow: 

“What  do  you  read  in  the 
Hartford  Times?” 

77 —  advertisements. 


125 — editorial  page. 

197 — everything. 

112 — news. 

130 — Page  One. 

129 — sports. 

“How  can  the  Times  ser\’e 
you  better?” 

187 — .satisfied  now. 

17 — less  advertising. 

29 —  more  local  news. 

12 — more  international  news. 

12 — more  sports  news. 

“If  you  watch  news  on  TV 
and  hear  news  on  radio,  do  you 
i-ead  the  same  news  in  the  news¬ 
paper?” 

373— Yes. 

30—  No. 

27 — No  Comment. 

“If  you  read  a  storj’  in  one 
paper,  do  you  read  it  in 
another?” 

273— Yes. 

96— No. 

48 — No  Comment. 

Some  more  findings: 

44  want  more  club  news,  more 
pictures  with  obits;  more  news. 

Fifty-nine  unfavorable  com¬ 
ments  were  recorded.  One  person 
remarked  the  Times  “has  too 
much  local  coverage,”  five  “don’t 
like  editorials.” 

• 

Ink  Sales  High 

San  Francisco 

Sales  of  the  California  Ink 
Company  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Sept.  30,  1961  were  $20,- 
160,469,  highest  in  the  firm’s 
history,  compared  with  sales  of 
$19,208,054  for  the  1960  fiscal 
year.  Net  earnings  per  common 
share  were  $1.51  in  fiscal  1961 
compared  with  $1.83  in  fiscal 
1960  based  on  360,732  shares 
outstanding  on  Sept.  30,  1961. 
Net  income  was  $545,330  after 
taxes  in  1961  compared  to  $660,- 
619  in  1960. 

• 

Guild  Decertified 

Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

Editorial  department  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Daytona  Beach 
News-Jonmal  voted  23  to  21 
recently  to  decertify  the  News¬ 
paper  Guild  as  bargaining 
agent. 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 
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EDITORIAL  W  ORKSHOP  niinij 

1 

I  By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


I  Pangs  of  Authorship 

g  As  a  verb  (“The  book  was  authored  by  an  expert  in 
3  the  field”)  author  is  not  in  the  best  standing.  The  con- 
m  sensus  is  still,  despite  some  opinions  to  the  contrary, 
1  that  books  are  written,  not  authored. 

J  .Authoress,  like  a  number  of  other  feminine  forms, 
3  such  as  ancestress,  aviatrix,  poetess,  and  jMstmistress, 
3  has  fallen  into  disuse,  and  now  sounds  old-fashioned. 
3  Perhaps  this  proves  that  equality  of  the  sexes  is  truly 
3  here.  Postmistress  is  not  recognized  by  the  federal  gov- 
1  emment,  which  designates  all  postmasters  postmasters. 
5  Compile,  in  the  realm  of  authorship,  is  not  the  equiva- 
3  lent  of  write.  To  compile  is  not  to  compose,  but  simply 
3  to  gather  together  or  assemble;  compiling  is  what  the 
S  anthologist  does.  To  say  of  a  man  w’ho  has  written  a 
g  book  that  he  compiled  it  is  to  insult  him. 
g  Revise  is  often  loosely  and  improperly  used  for  re- 
1  arrange,  reorganize.  Revision  has  to  do  with  changing 
a  or  amending  something  that  is  written;  printers’  proofs 
a  and  laws  may  be  revised.  “The  lower  courts  were  re- 
i  vised  in  California  in  1953”  should  be  reorganized.  (I 
3  have  commented  earlier  on  tipward  revision,  downward 
3  revision  as  euphemisms  for  raise,  rut  in  pay  and  prices.) 
1  Purple  passages  are  characterized  by  ornate,  highly 
a  rhetorical  writing,  or,  in  another  sense,  by  brilliance; 
g  purple  here  does  not  mean  risque,  as  in  “The  novel  had 
g  difficulty  finding  a  publisher  because  of  some  purple 
g  passages.”  This  was  a  case  of  confused  colors,  for  blue 
g  has  the  meaning,  in  a  literary  sense,  that  the  writer 
3  intended. 

1  Since  ivhodunit  is  solidly  established  in  the  dictionaries 
3  as  the  designation  for  a  murder  mystery  story,  the  fre- 
1  quent  renderings  who  dun  it,  ivhodunnit,  etc.,  seem  hardly 
M  excusable. 


I  Wayward  Words  | 

1  Using  additionally  is  the  hard  way  to  say  also:  “Addi-  I 
1  tionally,  Kuznetsov  had  acquired  three  houses  and  two  | 
g  cars.”  Better:  “Kuznetsov  had  also  acquired  ...”  1 

g  «  «  «  I 

g  Tome  is  a  conspicuous  journalese  variant  of  book,  as  S 
m  u'hite  stuff  is  of  snow,  yelloiv  metal  is  of  gold,  and  I 

g  pachyderm  of  elephant.  Tome  is  properly  applied  to  a  J 

g  volume  forming  part  of  a  larger  w'ork,  or  to  a  big  I 

J  book.  But  it  has  been  found  in  bad  company  so  often  | 

g  the  fastidious  writer  would  rather  be  caught  dead  than  m 

g  use  it  even  in  its  correct  sense.  1 

g  *  *  *  I 

g  Associated  u'ith  and  identified  with,  like  affiliated  with,  | 

J  are  dear  to  the  hearts  of  society  writers,  who  cannot  S 
g  bring  themselves  to  say  works  for.  1 

I  *  «  *  I 

g  Tidelands  is  inexact  in  reference  to  offshore  oil  de-  1 

1  posits,  but  it  is  so  firmly  entrenched  in  this  connection  I 

3  nothing  can  be  done  about  it.  We  may  as  well  keep  in  I 

1  mind,  however,  that  otherwise  the  tideland  is  the  strip  I 

g  of  shore  between  the  levels  of  low  and  high  tide.  I 

g  *  *  *  9 

m  Aeroplane  used  to  be  fairly  common  in  America,  but  I 

g  it  has  been  dislodged  by  airplane.  Meanwhile,  Britain  S 

g  has  clasped  aeroplane  to  its  breast,  so  that  now  the  forms  I  , 
1  are  as  distinctive  as  tire  and  tyre.  I 

g  «  *  «  fl 

1  Accordion  is  often  misspelled  accordian.  I 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiirniniiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^^^^^  { 
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with  the  stars  can  penetrate  less  than 
100  feet  of  its  depth.  1  Westinghouse 
scientists  are  among  those  working  to 
unravel  the  sea's  mysteries.  A  new 
Westinghouse  depth  gauge  gives  under* 
sea  navigators  up  to  five  times  the  ac¬ 
curacy  at  five  times  previous  depths. 
Westinghouse  is  perfecting  new  preci¬ 
sion  instruments  for  measuring  salinity, 


acoustics,  currents,  pressures,  sea  floor 
contours.  New  undersea  propulsion 
methods  under  investigation  at  West¬ 
inghouse  involve  fuel  cells,  thermoelec¬ 
tric  generators,  thermionic  converters, 
cryogenic  propellants.  Strange  words, 
strange  world.  You  can  be  sure ...  if  it’s 

Westinghouse 


What’s  down  under  the  sea?  Hostile 
submarines?  New  food  sources?  Bio¬ 
logical  wonders  like  the  archaic  coela- 
canth  fish?  f  In  many  ways,  we  know 
more  about  the  surface  of  the  moon 
than  we  do  about  the  sea  around  us.  The 
sea  guards  its  secrets  in  darkness,  with 
pressures  that  crush  steel  like  an  egg¬ 
shell.  Radio  waves  that  put  us  in  touch 


5  men 

and  what  they  have  said  about 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDYl  “I  congratulate  and  commend  The 
Advertising  Council  for  its  two  decades  of  public  service 
to  the  U.S.  Government  in  bringing  important  public 
messages  to  the  American  people.  The  Council  can  well 
be  proud  of  its  record  in  war  and  in  peace.  We  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  look  to  the  Council  for  help  in  communicating 
a  variety  of  essential  public  messages  in  these  critical 
times.” 


DWIGHT  D.  EISENHOWER:  “The  results  of  yovu:  work 
are  obvious.  The  various  Government  departments 
whose  programs  you  have  done  so  much  to  forward  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  you.  Your  combined  efforts 
have  been  worth  many  millions  of  dollars  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  When  I  spoke  to  your  group  on  March  twenty- 
fourth,  I  said  I  thought  it  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  in  the  country.” 


The  volvmtary,  unpaid  work  of  The  Advertising 
Council— /or  Government  and  for  private  causes — 
is  simple  to  explain;  Let  the  American  people  know 
about  things  that  need  doing  and  let  them  know 
how  to  go  about  it.  The  people  pick  it  up  from  there. 


ing  donated  by  American  business— by  companies, 
magazines,  newspapers,  broadcasting  stations,  net¬ 
works,  motion  pictiure  producers,  outdoor  and  transit 
companies.  Advertising  agencies  prepared  the  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns  free  of  charge. 


Take  a  moment  to  look  at  the  campaign  symbols  at 
the  right.  You  may  have  worked  in  your  own  com¬ 
munity  in  behalf  of  some  of  them.  You  may  have 
bought  Bonds,  solicited  fimds  or  helped  get  out  the 
vote.  Whatever  you  did,  you  did  freely  by  your  own 
choice  simply  because  the  need  was  there. 

The  power  behind  all  of  these  campaigns  was  sup¬ 
plied  through  The  Advertising  Council  by  advertis- 

The  Adrertining  Councii  •  • 


In  1960  alone,  the  advertising  donated  to  the  Coim- 
cil’s  public  service  campaigns  added  up  to  226  million 
dollars.  Not  a  jjenny  of  tax  money  was  spent  for  it. 

The  work  is  not  finished.  In  today’s  cold  war  the  need 
is  as  great  as  in  yesterday’s  hot  war.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  its  twentieth  anniversary.  The  Advertising 
Council  reconfirms  its  pledge  of 
support.  How  about  you? 

for  Public  Serrice 


it  Hou  iroul*#  like  to  knom  more  about  The  Attrertlsiatt  Couaeil.  this  muaoxine  muoaemts 
oou  lerite  to  it  for  a  tree  booklet t  US  West  tSth  Street.,  .\eim  York  StI,  .V.  I'. 


The  Advertising  Council 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN;*  ‘The  dissemination 
of  wartime  information  through  adver¬ 
tising  played  a  vital  part  in  bringing  to 
the  people  the  story  of  what  had  to  be 
done  to  speed  victory.  Our  problems  did 
not  end  with  the  war,  and  there  will  be 
many  which  cannot  be  solved  without 
the  cooperation  of  the  people.” 


FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT:  “The  volun¬ 
tary  contribution  made  by  advertising 
men  and  women  under  the  Council’s 
leadership  has  been  of  notable  assistance 
to  the  Government’s  wartime  informa¬ 
tion  programs.  I  am  gratified  to  learn 
that  the  Council  plans  to  continue  its 
public  service.” 


HERBERT  HOOVER:  “I  congratulate  the 
Council  on  twenty  years’  service.  I  have 
had  occasion  to  witness  (your)  effective¬ 
ness  in  raising  funds  to  relieve  the 
famines  in  Europe  and  in  giving  wide 
publication  to  the  reports  of  the  Com¬ 
missions  on  Organization  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch  of  Govermnent.” 


The  Advertising  Council,  supporting  these  and  many  other  public  service  causes  with  men,  materials  and  money  contrib¬ 
uted  by  American  business,  helps  solve  more  problems  and  serve  more  people  than  any  other  single  private  institution. 


Keep  United  Mental  Health  Relision  in  Contribute—  United  Nations  Goals 

America  Community  American  Life  Work-Vote  for  Americans 

Beautifui  Campaigns 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Men’s  wear  retailers  who  will  parti¬ 
cipate  in  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD’S 
program  to  provide  readers  with  the 
best  possible  information  in  helping 
them  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
years  ahead  include:  S.  Thomas 
Saltz,  former  Washington,  D.  C.,  re¬ 
tailer,  who  will  write  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  each  Monday,  starting  Jan.  8. 
on  current  and  age-old  problems 
facing  men’s  wear  retailers;  Ben 
Projan,  principal  of  Hanny’s,  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Ariz.,  who  will  write  a  column 
each  Wednesday,  beginning  Jan.  3, 
on  “Grass  Roots  Retailing”;  Robert 
Jerome,  secretary-treasurer  of 
Jerome’s,  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  who  will 
write  a  column  every  Friday  on  the 
problems  of  smaller  volume  units. 


William  Pyle,  editor  of  SUPER¬ 
MARKET  NEWS,  will  attend  the 
mid-year  conference  of  the  Super 
Market  Institute  at  the  ,\mericana 
Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  to  work  with 
Fairchild’s  Miami  news  representa¬ 
tives  in  reporting  the  meetings.  .Ac¬ 
companying  Mr.  Pyle  will  be  Steve 
Weinstein,  news  editor  of  the  paper. 


Fairchild  News  Service  has  added 
a  new  stringer  in  Brussels.  Belgium. 
He  is  William  J.  Reckman.  who  will 
cover  for  all  Fairchild  publications. 


On  Monday  of  last  week  Isadore 
Barmash,  ^itor  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY,  served  as  a 
judge  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal 
annual  “Creative.  Salesman  of  the 
Year”  awards.  Five  awards  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  most  creative  selling 
ideas  advocated  by  an  appliance 
store  salesman  or  owner. 


WOMEN’S  WEAR  D.AILY’  column¬ 
ist,  Samuel  Feinberg,  is  scheduled 
to  address  two  industry  groups  next 
month.  On  Jan.  5,  he  will  speak  to 
the  first  national  convention  of  sales¬ 
men  of  the  Exquisite  Form  Indus¬ 
tries  on  “Trends  in  Retailing,”  and 
on  Jan.  13,  he  will  address  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  Felix  Lilienthal  & 
Co.  store  heads  on  how  independent 
department  stores  can  prosper  in 
the  next  ten  vears. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  News  Record.  Women's  Wear  Daily, 
Home  Furnishinqs  Daily,  Footwear  Naws, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  Naws,  Directories. 


Agnew  Heads  UPI 
Bureau  at  Buffalo 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Bruce  A.  Agnew,  a  staff 
writer  for  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  in  New  York,  has  been 
named  bureau  manager  at  Buf¬ 
falo  by  Dale  M.  Johns,  North¬ 
east  Division  manager.  Mr. 
Agnew  succeeds  Edward  N. 
Feinen,  who  resigned. 

Mr.  Agnew  is  a  graduate  of 
j  the  Choate  School  and  Yale 
I  University.  He  also  attended  the 
,  Westminster  School  in  London. 
1  He  Itegan  his  journalism  career 
as  a  copy  boy  at  Time  maga- 


Houored  at  City  Hall 

City  officials  and  his  associates 
on  the  City  Hall  beat  gave  a 
scroll  for  “distinguished  and 
exceptional  service”  to  Paul 
Crowell,  New  York  Times  re¬ 
porter,  on  his  70th  birthday.  He 
has  been  on  the  Times  staff 
nearly  35  years.  Earlier  he 
worked  on  newspapers  in  New 
England  and  California  after 
graduating  from  Harvard  Col¬ 
lege  and  Columbia  Law  School. 
• 

Suuday  Editor  Quits 

Robert  Manning,  a  former 
I  chief  of  bureau  for  Time  maga- 
j  zine  in  London  who  became  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Neiv  York 
Herald  Tribune  last  July,  has 
resigned  from  that  jxisition.  He 
will  undertake  a  special  assign¬ 
ment  for  Whitney  Communica- 
,  tions  Corporation. 

• 

j  George  S.  Alderton,  sports 
.  editor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 
State  Journal  for  38  years — 
named  “Man  of  the  Year”  by 
Lansing  Lodge  No.  196,  B.P.O. 
Elks. 

I  *  «  * 

Robert  I.  Queen,  former 
Journal  of  Commerce  copy  edi¬ 
tor — now  public  relations  editor 
for  the  New  York  Central 
System. 

*  #  « 

Tommy  Warren,  an  assistant 
in  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.) 
i  Express  and  News  advertising 
production  office — to  similar 
position  on  Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

*  «  * 

Burl  L.  Lyons,  Hungry  Horse 
I  (Mont.)  News — to  news  staff, 
Kalispell  (Mont.)  Inter  Lake. 

♦  ♦  * 

1 

C.  Edw.ard  Piercf — from  pic¬ 
ture  editor  to  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 

*  «  ♦ 

WiLMER  Clark  Surber  Jr. — 
(  from  copy  reader  to  managing 
editor,  Nashville  (Tenn.)  Ban¬ 
ner,  succeeding  Ed  Clark  Ford, 
now  with  a  business  firm. 


Richard  B.  Tullis 

Tullis  Now  President 
Of  Harris-Iiitertype 

Cleveland 

Election  of  Richard  B.  Tullis 
as  president  of  Harris-Intertype 
Corporation  is  announced  by 
George  S.  Dively,  chairman  of 
the  printing  equipment  and  elec¬ 
tronics  firm.  Mr.  Dively  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  chaii'man  and  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer. 

In  making  the  announcement 
Mr.  Dively  said,  “This  move 
should  provide  greater  organi¬ 
zation  flexibility  and  pemit  ac¬ 
celeration  of  the  company’s 
growth  and  diversification  pro¬ 
gram.” 

Mr.  Tullis,  who  is  48,  has  been 
executive  vicepresident  since 
1957  with  corporate  responsibil¬ 
ity  for  all  of  the  company’s  mar¬ 
keting  activities  and  more  re¬ 
cently  for  the  five  operating  di¬ 
visions  in  the  graphic  ai'ts  area. 
Prior  to  joining  Harris  six  yeai-s 
ago  he  was  president  of  the 
Miller  Printing  Machinery  Co., 
Pittsburgh.  He  has  had  23  years 
of  selling  and  management  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  printing  equip¬ 
ment  field. 

• 

John  W.  Diederich — to 
controller,  Norfolk-Portst^outh 
(Va.)  Virginian-Pilot'  and 
Ledger-Star,  succeeding  the  late 
Harry  E.  Eisenbeiss.  Mr,  Die¬ 
derich,  32,  who  moves  up  from 
research  director,  joined  the 
newspapers  in  1955  following 
his  graduation  from  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration. 

*  *  * 

Robert  E.  Maddux,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  Cincinnati 
(Ohio)  Times-Star  for  20  years 
and  more  recently  with  the  Mt. 
Washington  (Ohio)  Press  —  to 
advertising  representative.  For¬ 
est  Hills  (Ohio)  Journal. 


personal 


CBS  Expands 
News  Coverage 
In  This  Country 

Another  step  in  CBS  News’ 
long-range  expansion  program 
is  the  establishment  of  five  ad¬ 
ditional  regional  news  bureaus 
in  the  United  States.  The  bu¬ 
reaus  will  have  their  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York,  Washington, 
Atlanta,  Dallas  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

Richard  S.  Salant,  CBS  News 
President,  who  announced  the 
move,  said,  “The  broadcasting 
media  have  tende<l  to  focus  on 
reporting  from  overseas.  We 
are  now  greatly  strengthening 
our  domestic  coverage  to  aug¬ 
ment  our  long-established  over¬ 
seas  bureaus.  The  new  bureaus 
in  the  United  States  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  do  a  much  more 
complete  job  of  covering  the 
events  and  people  shaping  this 
important  period  in  our  na¬ 
tional  life.” 

CBS  Newrs  has  maintained 
large  news  staffs  in  New  York 
and  Washington  but  now  CBS 
News  correspondents  in  the  new 
bureaus  in  those  cities  will  be 
specifically  assigrned  to  regional 
coverage. 

Named  to  the  bureaus  are  the 
following:  New  York,  Tom 
Costigan  and  David  Dugan; 
Los  Angeles,  Robert  Schakne; 
Dallas,  Dan  Rather;  Atlanta, 
Hughes  Rudd;  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  Neil  Strawser.  All  bureaus 
will  be  staffed  with  camera 
crews  and  technicians. 


Marvin  L.  Rowlands  Jr., 
formerly  a  reporter  with  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (Ohio)  Times-Star — to 
managing  editor,  AMA  News, 
weekly  publication  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association. 


J.  Harrity  Carr — retired 
after  15  years  on  copy  desk, 
Wilmington  (Del.)  Evening 
Journal. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Caron,  New  York 
Daily  News  staffer  for  eight 
years,  five  of  them  with  their 
United  Nations  Special  Bureau 
—  to  reporter,  Bridgeport 
(Conn.)  Herald. 


nes-Star  for  20  years  Wayne  Fuson  —  to  associ- 
•ecently  with  the  Mt.  ate  sports  editor,  Indianapolis 
n  (Ohio)  Press  —  to  (Ind.)  News.  He  will  continue 
representative.  For-  to  write  his  popular  season  col- 
Ohio)  Journal.  umns. 
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Obituary 


Alexamler  Dexter,  65; 
Winnipeg  Newsman 


ON  SCHOLARSHIP  donated  by 
the  New  York  Times,  Judy  Linda 
McVey  will  study  in  Chile  next 
year  in  the  Inter-American  Press 
Association  Scholarship  Fund  pro¬ 
gram.  The  daughter  of  George  W. 
McVey,  editorial  director  of  the 
Montana  Standard-Post,  Judy  has 
been  working  on  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review  staff. 


Camp  Renamed 

Eugene,  Ore. 

Camp  Siltcoos,  a  Boy  Scout 
camp  near  Florence,  Ore.,  is 
being  renamed  Camp  Alton  F. 
Baker,  after  the  late  publisher 
of  the  Eugene  Register-Guard. 
Mr.  Baker  devoted  years  of 
effort  toward  the  Boy  Scout 
movement  and  was  recipient  of 
the  Silver  Buffalo,  highest  honor 
in  scouting. 


Scholarly  Scholar 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Richard  R.  Hallin,  former 
\iagara  Falls  Gazette  news- 
paperboy  who  is  a  senior  at 
Occidental  College  in  California 
on  a  Frank  Gannett  Newspaper- 
boy  Scholarship,  has  been 
announced  as  a  winner  of  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship.  He  is  major¬ 
ing  in  philosophy. 

• 

C.  M.  Meadows  Jr. — retiring 
Dec.  31  after  more  than  40  years 
service  on  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News.  Except  for  a  short 
time  as  city  editor  some  years 
ago,  he  has  worked  on  the  copy 
desk  the  entire  time. 


On  Recreation  Board 

President  Kennedy  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Mrs.  Marian  Sulzberger 
Dryfoos  as  a  member  of  the 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  Members 
receive  $50  a  day  when  actually 
employed.  Mrs.  Dryfoos  is  the 
wife  of  On’il  E.  Dryfoos,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

• 

Aaron  Goldblatt,  with  the 
New  York  Times  14  years,  the 
last  four  in  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  department  —  resigned  to 
establish  the  Belles  West  An¬ 
swering  Serv’ice.  He  will  also 
serve  as  a  theatrical  personnel 
manager, 

*  *  « 

Bill  Lumry,  Shenandoah 
(Iowa)  Evening  Sentinel  re¬ 
porter-photographer  —  to  Sac 
City  (Iowa)  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  as  executive  secretary. 

«  *  * 

Barb.ara  Holcomb  —  named 
women’s  news  editor  of  the 
Vinita  (Okla.)  Daily  Journal, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Dan  Moore,  re¬ 
signed. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

George  Norris,  writer  of  the 
Rambling  Reporter  column  in 
the  Ardmore  (Okla.)  Daily  Ard- 
moreite  for  16  years  —  retired. 
He  was  a  salesman  for  35  years 
before  taking  a  newspaper  job. 
*  *  « 

Harold  Ogden,  sportswriter, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  —  hon¬ 
ored  by  300  at  testimonial  din¬ 
ner  in  the  Hartford  Statler  Hil¬ 
ton,  the  guests  including  top 
sports  figures  in  northeastern 
•states. 

«  *  « 

Jean  S.  Darlington — named 
feature  editor  of  the  Simsbury 
(Conn.)  Farmington  Valley 
Herald,  a  weekly  newspaper. 


Charles  McWilliams,  for¬ 
merly  with  Pensacola  (Fla.) 
News-Journal  —  to  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  .Advertiser  news  staff. 
William  Bobo,  formerly  with 
Cullman  (Ala.)  Banner  —  to 
.Advertiser  sports  staff.  Van 
Savell,  Advertiser  news  staff 
—  to  AP,  Jackson  (Miss.). 

*  «  • 

Neil  Byer,  Long  B  eaeh 
(Calif.)  Independent  —  to  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 


Robert  R.  Dwyer,  56,  science 
editor.  New  York  Daily  News; 
Dec.  18.  For  several  years  he 
was  an  associate  professor  at 
the  Graduate  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Columbia  University,  in 
addition  to  his  duties  at  the 
New's.  He  liegan  his  newspaper 
career  in  1924  as  a  reporter  for 
the  Netv  York  Times,  covering 
police  headquarters  and  Belle¬ 
vue  Medical  Center.  Mr.  Dwyer 
later  worked  for  the  City  News 
Association,  and  joined  the 
News  as  a  science  reporter  in 
1943. 

*  *  * 

James  Ellis,  44,  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Evening  Sun  sports  col¬ 
umnist  —  Dec.  20. 

«  «  « 

Beatrice  Perry  Hodge,  72, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Tribune  Company  for 
nearly  30  years;  Dec.  18. 

*  «  * 

Frederick  Viets,  74,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  from  1921  to  1947;  Dec. 
18.  He  joined  the  Courant  as 
half  of  a  two-man  circulation 
department  in  1910. 

*  *  « 

Samuel  P.  Gerson,  82,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor,  Chicago's  .Amer¬ 
ican,  and  retired  midwest  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Schubert  Theater 
Chain;  Dec.  15. 

«  «  * 

Murray  Mernit,  60,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman,  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Dec.  20. 

♦  «  « 

Charles  C.  Stoddard,  85, 
poet,  historian  and  a  former 
editor  and  newspaper  reporter; 
Dec.  19.  He  once  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  Stin, 
and  later  became  an  editor  for 
various  publishing  firms. 

*  *  * 

Merrill  F.  Herb,  52,  former 
publisher  of  weekly  newspapers 
at  Union,  Ore.,  and  in  South 
Dakota;  Dec.  16. 


Ottawa 

Alexander  Grant  Dexter,  65, 
editor  of  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press  from  1948  to  1954,  died 
suddenly  while  visiting  friends 
here  Dec.  12. 

Mr.  Dexter,  editor  emeritus 
of  the  Free  Press,  had  been 
in  poor  health  for  several  years 
but  continued  to  write  articles 
on  politics,  economics  and  fi¬ 
nance  for  the  paper. 

He  joined  the  Free  Press  in 
1912,  became  associate  editor 
in  1944,  then  succeeded  Dr. 
John  Defoe  as  editor. 

He  later  left  the  editorship 
and  went  to  Ottawa  as  the  pa¬ 
per’s  capital  correspondent. 

In  1946  Columbia  University 
awarded  Mr.  Dexter  a  Maria 
Moors  Cabot  prize  for  outstand¬ 
ing  journalism. 


W.  D.  McDonald,  73 

Chicago 

William  D.  McDonald,  73, 
former  board  chairman  of  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  agency,  died 
Dec.  14.  He  joined  the  agency  as 
a  junior  partner  in  1916.  A 
native  of  Pay  City,  Mich.,  Mr. 
McDonald  served  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  old  Salt  Lake 
(Utah)  Herald  Republican  and 
later  as  business  manager  of  the 
old  Bay  City  Tribune  prior  to 
entering  the  agency  field. 

• 

Ray  Schwartz,  41,  former 
sports  columnist,  Oakland 
(Calif.)  Post-Enquirer;  Nov. 
28. 

*  *  « 

.Arch  Murray,  51,  sports- 
writer  for  the  New  York  Post 
for  25  years;  Dec.  21.  He  joined 
the  Post  sports  staff  out  of 
Princeton  University. 

*  «  * 

Louis  A.  Dysart,  73,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News-Topic;  Dec,  4. 


Peter  Inglis  —  to  an  asso¬ 
ciate  editor,  Montreal  (Que.) 

Star,  Formerly  with  Southam 
newspapers,  he  was  most  recent¬ 
ly  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 
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Jim  Abbe,  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  columnist  —  retired  to 
write  his  memoirs.  His  career 
included  coverage  of  Mussolini’s 
early  career,  Paris  in  1931,  Chi¬ 
cago  crime  and  imprisonment 
in  Russia. 


Dr.  Walter  C. 

ALVAREZ 

"TftecUcal  ^UumK 


Prestig*  in  thn  finid  of  modieino  and  high  rnodorxhip  am  yours  wifk 
this  practical,  friendly  and  helpful  coiumn.  Four  mleases  per  weeh. 

ALVAREZ  is  the  mark  of  quality  for  more  than  100  leading  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 
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PROMOTION 


On  -scene  Copywriting 
Spnrs  ‘Togetherness’ 


By  G<H>rge  Will 

An  advantage  enjoyed  by  pro¬ 
motion  people,  often  denied  to 
other  newsi)aper  departments, 
is  the  opportunity  of  working 
closely  with  all  departments. 
This  happy  arrangement  is  in 
direct  contradiction  with  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  industry  where  for 
years  newsmen  and  admen  didn’t 
even  speak  to  each  other. 

A  good  example  of  how  close 
inter-department  teamwork  has 
paid  off  is  the  big-space,  big- 
picture  series  of  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  ads  being  displayed  by 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
&  Sun. 

The  relationship  has  not  only 
produced  eye-catching,  effective 
ads,  but  has  also  engendered 
unusually  high  interest  in  pro¬ 
motion  among  editorial  staff 
members. 

“This  is  really  living,’’  says 
promotion  director  Lawrence  W. 
Merahn.  “Editors,  reporters, 
feature  men,  keep  coming  to  the 
promotion  department  with  ideas 
for  more  ads  for  the  campaign. 
Anyone  in  the  promotion  busi¬ 
ness  knows  that’s  a  sign  of  the 
millenium. 

“The  news  staff  is  getting  to 
know  promotion  better.  And 
promotion  is  getting  real  close 
to  the  man  on  assignment.  The 
result  is  a  healthy  spirit  all 
around,  and  warmer,  more  con¬ 
vincing  promotion  copy.” 

Mr.  Merahn  recalls  a  chase 
around  the  United  Nations 
building  at  the  opening  session 
to  get  a  photo  of  Scripps-How- 
ard  reporter  R.  H.  Shackford 
interviewing  Russia’s  foreign 
minister  Andrei  Gromyko  ...  a 


trip  to  New  York’s  city  hall  to 
get  a  graphic  photo  of  the  seven- 
man  political  team  coming  down 
the  steps  of  the  building  during 
the  recent  mayoralty  race  .  .  . 
dugout  interviews  with  Mickey 
Mantle  at  Yankee  Stadium  .  .  . 
backstage  at  a  Broadway  hit, 
with  drama  critic  Norman 
Nadel. 

Other  ads  in  the  series,  where 
promotion  writers  actually  went 
out  with  the  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers,  showed  financial 
writer  Mary  Stokes  near  the 
Sub-Treasury  building  on  Wall 
Street  alongside  a  newsstand 
dealer  selling  the  World-Telly’s 
expanded  Financial  edition  .  .  . 
Michael  Mok  posing  as  a  Russian 
tourist  who  spoke  no  English, 
putting  on  an  act  with  one  of 
New  York’s  finest  .  .  .  sports- 
writer  Joe  King  in  lockerroom 
give-and-take  with  football 
Giants  coach  Joe  King. 

The  promotional  ads,  carry¬ 
ing  the  tag-line,  “New  York’s 
Quality  Evening  Newspaper,” 
have  appeared  in  full-page  size 
in  the  World-Telegram,  and  in 
six-column  format  in  the  Times, 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  campaign  runs  on 
a  regular  weekly  schedule,  and 
will  continue  into  next  year, 
with  a  list  of  suburban  news¬ 
papers  added  to  the  list. 

The  campaign  is  prepared  and 
written  entirely  in  the  World- 
Telegram’s  promotion  depart¬ 
ment.  Layouts  are  by  art  direc¬ 
tor  Evan  Reynolds  and  artists 
Jean  Stephenson  and  Roy  Mort¬ 
on.  Photos  are  by  the  news¬ 


paper’s  photo  staff,  on  assign-  and  how  it  provides  the  tremen. 
ment  by  department  head  A1  dous  thrust  our  nation’s  economy 
Aumuller.  must  have  to  keep  growing. 

*  *  *  Space  was  contributed  by  the 

PEACE — Truck  posters  of  the  Globe  Democrat.  The  series  ha« 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Daily  News  been  reprinted  and  packaged  in 
proclaim  the  sales  message  of  a  handsome  folder  by  the  pajier, 
Christmas  in  one  hard-sell  word,  under  the  heading,  “St.  Louis 
“Peace.”  No  logotype,  just  the  advertising  agencies  answer  the 
single  word  greeting.  Artwork  critics.” 
is  a  take-off  on  Mondrian  in  *  ♦  * 

four  colors,  silk-screened.  News  William  Sokol,  an  artist- 
artist  Sidney  Linsky  designed  designer  for  the  New  York 
the  poster  in  collaboration  with  Times  promotion  staff  since  1950 


art  director  Marvin  Frost. 

«  *  * 

VIPs — A  brochure  from  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel 
shows  the  newspaper  preferences 
among  553  industrial  executives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— “Should 
your  annual  report  be  as  exclu¬ 
sive  as  your  club?”  asks  a  bro- 


— to  associate  promotion  art 
director. 


Library  Workshop 
Repeated  in  June 


sive  as  your  club?”  asks  a  bro-  „  ly 

chure  from  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Syracuse  Universitys  School 

Tribune.  The  folder  suggests  ^  ^  ll 

that  companies  include  their 

,  ,  sponsor  a  Communications  Li- 

annual  reports  as  special  sec-  brarians’  Workshop,  June  17-23. 

tions  in  the  Tribune.  rp,  ^  wr  i 

*  ,  ,  Ihe  purpose  of  the  Work- 

COMICS  FOR  VISITORS- 

Comic  strips  provided  by  mem-  SU  School  of  Journal- 

ters  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  bead  librarian,  is  “to  as- 

Council  to  further  public  under-  personnel  of  small  and  m<- 

standing  of  newspapers  are  newspapers  in  estab- 

^ing  given  to  visitors  to  the  Ashing  and  reorganizing  their 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribunes  libraries” 

plant.  The  'Tribune  circular  also  This  is  the  fourth  year  the 
points  out  the  advantages  of  a  ^vorkshop  has  been  held, 
newspaper  career.  ^  Among  the  subjects  to  be  dis- 

or,^«7rr.TT  t7TT  »»  rru  *  cussed  during  the  six  day  work- 
GROWTH  FILM — The  story  gbgp  ^re- 

of  the  rapid  growth  of  the  met-  j  Library  Management- 
ropohtan  Washington  market  is  pj^y.^  ^be  library  in  the  or- 
presented  m  a  new  film.  Five  g^nization,  services  to  news 
Years  in  Fift^n  Minutes,  an  staff  and  other  departments, 
animated  sound  presentation  in  equipment  and  layout,  staff  and 
color  written  and  produced  by  training 

the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post.  2.  Clippinj^— what  and  how 

*  *  *  to  clip,  marking  and  classifica- 

TIRE  STUDY— No  one  brand  tion. 

“has  it  made”  in  the  Detroit  3.  Cuts  and  photographs— fil- 
tire  market,  according  to  a  jng,  cross-indexing  and  weeding. 


Detroit  (Mich.)  Free  Press  sur-  ^  Neei 
vey  of  tire  buyers.  The  study  tification 
shows  that  out  of  18  brands  =  t»- 
mentioned,  the  top  seller  didn’t 
even  account  for  20%  of  sales.  organiz 


4.  Negatives — ^filing  and  iden- 


COMPARE  WINDSOR  —  A 


5.  Biogrraphy  and  Subject  files 
— organization. 

6.  Basic  books  and  pamphlets 
for  a  small  newspaper  library. 


market  data  folder  just  released  M'ss  Agnes  Henebry,  librarian 
by  the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  HenM- 
includes  production  and  value  will  be  the  instructor 

figures  on  18  different  field  tor  the  workshop.  Guest  lec- 
crops,  livestock,  tobacco,  dairy  ^  Matthew  Redding, 

products,  eight  different  fruit  New  York 

crops,  and  17  different  vege-  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 
tables.  • 

AD  SERIES— Twenty  St.  Awards  Out 

Louis  advertising  agencies  each  The  Benjamin  Franklin  Maga- 
created  a  700-line  advertisement  zine  Awards  (E&P,  Dec.  2,  page 
in  a  campaign  sponsored  by  the  46)  are  no  longer  available. 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat.  'They  were  discontinued  when 
They  were  prepared  to  help  funds  for  underwriting  the  pro- 
people  in  the  community  under-  gram  were  expended,  E&P  is 
stand  what  advertising  is  .  .  .  advised  by  Theodore  Peterson, 
how  it  works  .  .  .  what  vital  con-  dean  of  the  College  of  Joumal- 
tributions  it  has  made  to  our  ism  and  Communications  at  the 
nation’s  past  and  present  .  .  .  University  of  Illinois. 
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TODAY’S  CHUCKLE 

Is  read  by  more  people  than  any  other  newspaper  feature  in  history... 
and  it  is  the  greatest  spacesaver  of  them  all.  It  jumps  right 
off  the  front  pages  of  newspapers  to  entertain  readers  every  day. 

TODAY’S  CHUCKLE  silver-lines  the 
gloomiest  of  headlines.  It  began  as  a 
grin  a  day— a  chuckle  to  chase  the  blues 
away!  And  it  has  now  become  the  nation’s 
No.  I  belly-laugh  as  it  bounces  off  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  all  over  the 
land. 

TODAY’S  CHUCKLE  is  a  bright  little  spot  of  front  page  humor  to  bring  smjjes 
and  a  bjt  ^f  joy ...  to  help  soften  the  problems  of  a  troubled  world.  It  is 
produced  by  a  distinguished  pup  of  editors  who  what  a  truly  great 
humor  feature  should  be ...  and  it  is  the  most  widely  syndicated  text  feature 
in  America  today. 

Not  many  territories  are  open  on  this  tremendously  high-readership 
feature ...  but  if  yours  is,  we  suggest  you  inquire  about  rates 
now. 

You  eevid  not  qive  year  readers  a  more  appreciated  New  Year's  present  than  TODAY'S  CHUCKLE. 

WORLD’S  LEADING  INDEPENDENT  SYNDICATE 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  PARK  AVENUE  PHONE  YUKON  6-7625  N.Y.C.  17,  N.Y. 


Ministerial  ‘Press’ 
Annoys  Reporters 


By  Lester  F.  Heins 

Relif(ion  Editor,  Toledo  Blade 


Reporters  for  New  Delhi 
newspapers  expressed  amaze¬ 
ment  at  the  accommodations  af¬ 
forded  to  the  working  press  at 
the  third  assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  recently. 

Reams  of  advance  releases,  in¬ 
cluding  texts  of  major  speeches, 
committee  reports,  memoranda, 
and  the  self-serving  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  various  interest  groups 
were  made  available  by  the  arm¬ 
load  —  much  of  it  translated 
into  the  three  official  languages, 
German,  French  and  English, 
and  a  few  also  in  Russian. 

Except  for  the  multilingual 
feature,  the  dozen,  or  .so,  writ¬ 
ers  of  religious  news  for  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  U.  S.  dailies, 
present  for  the  meeting  in  India, 
found  the  WCC’s  news  depart¬ 
ment  output  comparable  with 
that  of  any  major  church  con¬ 
vention  in  the  U.  S. 

It  seems  doubtful  that  any 
religious  conference  of  this  size 
ever  was  held  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  or,  for  that  matter,  in 
any  environment  so  alien  to  it¬ 
self. 

198  Churtrh  Bodies 

The  fact  that  the  meeting 
brought  big  name  personalities 
from  every  part  of  the  world, 
that  it  dealt  with  issues  relat¬ 
ing  to  world  peace,  and  that 
churches  from  Russia  and  her 
satellite  countries  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  membership  added 
to  the  newsworthy  character  of 
the  meeting  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  Indian  press. 

Space  given  daily  in  the 


AUSTRALIANS 

Expanding  Wealth. 
Otters  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
succeesee  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  msrlwting, 
•dvsrtitinq,  publishing  and  graphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 
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FublUhed  /arCnlgAliy 
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newspapers  of  New  Delhi  was 
at  least  as  generous  as  might 
have  been  expected  in  almost 
any  American  city. 

The  verbose  writing  style  of 
the  Indian  journalists  contained 
a  refreshing  objectivity.  The 
paradox  of  198  independent 
church  bodies  from  more  than 
.50  countries  seeking  “unity” 
but  being  unable  to  agree  on  a 
definition  of  the  term,  was 
among  the  many  points  put  in 
sharp  focus. 

Nearly  .300  persons  were  is¬ 
sued  press  credentials.  A  large 
percentage  of  these  people  rep¬ 
resented  the  religious  press. 
Most  of  the  major  denomina¬ 
tional  publications  in  the  U.  S., 
Europe  and  Canada  had  staff 
personnel  in  the  press  section. 

Clergymen’s  Rostrum 

The  category  which  was  most 
conspicuous  (and  with  the  least 
right  to  be  so,  according  to  the 
U.  S.  religion  writers)  consisted 
of  influential  clergymen  from 
American  cities  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  “assignments” 
from  their  local  newspapers  to 
write  “feature  and  interpretive 
articles.” 

Some  boasted  of  the  fact  that 
this  was  their  only  excuse  for 
being  in  New  Delhi,  and  it  ob¬ 
viously  was  their  only  means 
of  gaining  access  to  the  sessions 
in  the  crowded  Vigyan  Bhavan, 
a  public  hall.  The  “press  brief¬ 
ing”  sessions,  potentially  of 
help  to  the  working  newspaper¬ 
men,  afforded  the  articulate 
clergymen  their  only  rostrum. 

“My  name  is . ., 

-  and  I  represent  the 
I  (name  of  well,  known  U.  S. 


Oify  witti  60SS 
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or 
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newspaper)"  became  a  familiar  ' 
introduction  to  a  speech  during 
a  time  when  only  questions  were 
in  order. 

Those  of  us  here  on  straight  - 
news  assignments,  competing  . 
with  this  verbiage  found  time 
inadequate  for  meaningful  ques¬ 
tioning  that  .seemed  neces.sary. 

G«mnI  Press  Briefings 

The  press  briefings,  it  was  j 
agreed,  were  exceptionally  well  ^ 
executed  under  an  affable,  witty  j 
chairman.  Bishop  Lakdasa  de  . 
Mel,  Anglican,  from  Ceylon.  ^ 
Simultaneous  translations  were  j 
given,  via  the  familiar  head¬ 
phone  system,  of  both  questions 
and  answers.  ’ 

One  of  the  “press  briefing”  , 
highlights  came  early  in  the  ■ 
as.sembly,  when  Metropolitan  j 
Archbishop  Nikodim,  head  of  , 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church’s  , 
newly  admitted  delegation,  was  , 
interviewed. 

One  of  the  “loaded”  questions 
asked  of  the  archbishop  was  ( 
“Would  it  have  been  possible  1 
for  you  to  come  to  New  Delhi 
without  the  permission  of  the  , 
Soviet  government?” 

Quickly,  and  in  his  precise 
Oxford  English,  Bishop  de  Mel 
ruled  the  question  out  of  order. 
“Now,  sir,  could  you  have  come 
here  without  your  passport?” 
the  bishop  asked,  adding  with 
a  chuckle,  “I  had  a  bit  of  diffi¬ 
culty  myself,  just  coming  here 
from  Ceylon.” 

The  large  number  of  ac¬ 
credited  press  representatives 
militated  against  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches,  in  the  opinion  of 
U.  S.  religion  writers. 

.Smaller  .Sessions  Oosed 

While  all  general  and  busi¬ 
ness  sessions  were  open  to  the 
press,  it  was  obvious  from  the 
beginning  ,that  the  sutler  sec¬ 
tion  and '  committee  meetings, 
where  some  of  the  niore  mean¬ 
ingful  decisions,  were  reached, 
cduM.’ilot  be  throum  open  to  the 
300  persons  who  were  wearing  ^ 
press  badges. 

A  compromise  plan  was  an- 
;  no.uaeed,'.whereby'.indiy;ii4ual  re- 
;[) porters'- (-no  move  than  five  at 
i  a  session)  would  .  .be  'given 
I  “eh^ts”  to>3dihit  them,  with  the 
understanding  that  they  were 
not  to  quote  verbatim,  and  were 
to  share  their  notes  with  fellow 
newsmen. 

It  didn’t  work.  Unless  a  re¬ 
porter  could  have  remained  in 
a  single  section,  thus  becoming 
exposed  to  helpful  background 
throughout  the  dev'elopment  of 
a  single  subject,  (such  as,  prob¬ 
lems  of  unity)  he  had  only 
fragmentary  and  therefore 
meaningless  notes. 


Kearst  Signs 
Plant  Lease 
In  Boston 


Bo.SI  I  >N 

The  Boston  Record  A  merit  nn 
and  Sunday  Advertiser  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  have  ex¬ 
tended  to  Aug.  1,  19157,  their 
lease  on  the  buildings  at  5  Win- 
throp  Square  in  downtown 
Boston  where  the  newspapers 
have  been  published  since  1922. 

The  Record  and  American 
recently  combined  as  one  news¬ 
paper.  Announcement  of  the 
signing  of  the  lease  was  made 
Dec.  20  by  Harold  G.  Kern,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  and 
George  P.  Davis,  vicepresident 
of  Nutter,  McClennen  and  Fish, 
trustees  for  the  Beebe  E.state 
which  owns  the  buildings. 

“I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
our  newspapers  will  continue  to 
be  published  from  the  mid-town 
plant,”  said  Mr.  Kern.  “While 
other  attractiv'e  alternatives  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  and  were  con¬ 
sidered,  they  failed  to  outweigh 
the  advantages  of  publishing 
newspapers  in  the  heart  of  the 
downtown  area.  Among  them, 
of  course,  is  the  centrally  located 
)K)int  of  distribution. 

Allrralions  Made 

“We  are  making  extensive 
alterations  at  the  newspaper 
plant,  and  are  in  the  process  of 
installing  new  machinery  and 
equipment  to  produce  more  news¬ 
papers  and  at  a  faster  rate  than 
heretofore.” 

The  Record  American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser  are  the  only 
newspapers  now  still  publishing 
in  the  downtown  part  of  the  city. 
Both  the  Herald  and  the  Globe 
built  new  plants  and  moved  out 
of  the  dovTitown  area. 

For  the  period  Oct.  2-Nov.  18, 
seven  weeks  of  the  consolidation, 
the  Record  American  reported 
,  circulation  in  excess  of  460,000 
net  paid. 

ABC  Publishers’  Statements 
for  six  months  ending  Sept.  30, 
1961  gave  the  Globe  (morning 
and  evening)  333,778  and  the 
Herald-Traveler  (morning  and 
evening)  340,252.  On  Sunday 
the  Advertiser  had  450,303,  the 
Globe  had  445,834  and  the 
Herald  had  289,439. 

• 

J-Sch«M>l  at  Drake 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Expansion  of  a  major  course 
of  study  in  Journalism  to  a  full 
School  of  Journalism  has  been 
voted  by  the  trustees  of  Drake 
University.  Hugh  E.  Curtis,  54, 
of  Minneapolis,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  dean. 
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150  Newspapers  Back  Si'siSS 

—  ^  -■  /■*  combined),  and  for  each  start  SunChemicalCorporationan- 

^'¥j47QT~fc51 ^/1  results  in  an  increased  nounces  the  appointment  of  H. 

j  draw  at  the  end  of  the  contest.  Gordon  Fromm  as  vicepresident 

A  A  w  C.  H.  Rose,  circulation  man-  of  the  company  and  general 

Circulation  managers  of  150  racy.”  Two-man  teams  will  oger  of  the  Gulfport  (Miss.)  manager  of  its  graphic  arts 


backing  a  deliver  six  newspapers  into 


newspapers  are  backing  a  deliver  six  newspapers  into  a  nf^ruiu,  nas  woraeu  oui  wnai  ne  group;  ana  me  promotions  oi 
National  Newspaperboy  Conven-  marked  target  in  90  seconds.  The  ‘‘alls  a  “Two-Phase  Selection  Weldon  R.  Coate  to  vicepresi- 
tion  at  Disneyland  in  California,  team  scoring  the  highest  number  Plan.”  The  first  phase  calls  for  dent-marketing  for  the  graphic 


Herald,  has  worked  out  what  he  group;  and  the  promotions  of 
calls  a  “Two-Phase  Selection  Weldon  R.  Coate  to  vicepresi- 


April  30  to  May  4.  It  is  being  of  total  points  will  win.  a  competition  among  all  the  car-  arts  group,  and  Gordon  R.  Mac- 

sponsored  as  a  circulation  and  There  will  also  be  a  Carrier-  producers  in  Quaker  to  vicepresident.  General 

promotion  by  Family  Weekly,  boy  “Canoerama”  and  a  Bicycle  district  become  finalists  Printing  Ink  —  Midwest  Divi- 

and  all  but  50  of  the  newspapers  Derby.  The  latter  has  been  the  grand  prize.  Each  sion. 

that  distribute  the  supplement  designated  to  test  the  skill,  ^7  graded  on  a  pre-deter-  Fromm,  formerly  vice- 

are  represented.  About  200  car-  safety  habits,  accuracy  and  basis  for  such  desirable  president  of  operations  for  the 

riers  are  expected  to  attend.  .speed  of  the  carriers.  Ten  win-  ‘characteristics  as  work  perform-  International  Latex  Corpora- 

Stanley  Lewis,  assistant  to  ners  will  receive  American-made  habits,  scholastic  stand-  tion,  will  l)e  responsible  for  op- 

the  publisher,  said  carriers  will  deluxe  bicycles.  in^  citizenship,  appearance.  erations  of  the  General  Print- 

compete  for  prizes  that  include  The  main  prizes  will  be  ,1*'!  Morrill, 


ing,  citizenship,  appearance. 


erations  of  the  General  Print- 


compete  for  prizes  that  include  The  main  prizes  will  be  ! 

two  trips  around  the  world  by  awarded  on  the  basis  of  points  K"therford  Machinery,  and 

Quantas  Airways  and  a  “family  scored  in  the  various  activities  n  I 

trip”  to  Brazil  on  which  the  p,ns  a  preliminary  competition  Ea^hTntez^ewef  rves  th^^^ 

winner  can  take  with  him  his  that  will  be  conducted  by  mail  -ntintr  nn  ntrrrrH  «tnnrl  • 

mother  and  father,  a  brother,  prior  to  convention  week,  Mr.  mating  based  on  agreed  stand- 

sister,  or  friend  via  Varig  Air-  Lewis  said.  (2)  a  questionnaire  sent  Religion  Section 


iw^vo  ntifl  n  saiu.  school  principal  of  each  ,, 

circulation  manager  can  also  Prize*  for  Picture*  wo^k^lnJ  deSrtment  Christmas  is^i'e^of’^De- 

WorW^l^ir^^Th^CToJowT^^  arranged  for  six  top  scorer? of  the ’preclling  published  by 

each  carrier  ^y  to_receWe^an  two  steps  write  an  _  essay  on 


lines.  Six  carrier  boys  and  a 
circulation  manager  can  also 
win  a  weekend  trip  to  the  Seattle 


the  Billy  Graham  Evangelistic 

to  Seattle  immediately  following  Eastman  "'^Kodak  camera  kTt!  “What  being  a  Herald  Ca^er  Association,  was  distributed  to 
1  vrarlromoESe  '  'he  Means  to  Me.”  The  six  essays  more  than  600,000  persons  Sun- 

a  Valiant  automo  .  interesting  pictures.  are  judged  anonymously.  The  ^ 

<  jireer  CJinic  The  participating  newspapers  top  winner  gets  the  big  award  ®  ®  "  inneapo  is  ,  un  ay 


a  Valiant  automobile. 


Career  CJinic 


,  ,  plan  their  own  contests  to  select  and  five  receive  cash  prizes. 

In  addition  to  competitive  One  method,  followed 

events  there  will  be  sessions  for  .  4^.  „  _ 

di^ussing  sales  ideas  round  sponsored  by  Family  Weekly  by  I!"****”^  cT*  1 

tables  on  sei^acing  subscril^rs  ^lyde  A.  Gentry,  circulation  Of  Oregon’s  J-Sohool 

and  a  career  c  inic  a  .  r.  director  of  the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Eugene  Ore 

Lewis  said  will  “dramatically  t,UGENE,  ure. 

sDotliirht  future  onnortunities  in  Journal,  John  L.  Hulteng,  professor  at 

spotlight  lutu  PI^  .  involves  a  10-week  promotion,  the  Universitv  of  Oreetm  School 

the  newspaper  business  and  in  d„„-  ,„i„  oeic/  ..o,  university  01  uregon  acnooi 

other  fields  ”  Previously  it  inspired  95%  car-  Journalism,  has  accepted  the 

. '  .  ,  participation  and  netted  jxisition  of  dean  of  the  journal- 

Top  prize  to  winners  of  a  3,796  new  subscriptions.  ism  school  effective  Auir.  1.  1962. 


,  ••11  •  UTTicTKabvrs.  luticiwtrvi 

events  there  will  be  sessions  for  competitions 

di^ussing  sales  ideas  round  sponsored  by  Family  Weekly  by 
tables  on  sei^acing  subscril^rs  ^  circulation 

and  a  career  clinic  that  Mr.  director  of  the  .Sarasota  (Fla.) 
Lewis  raid  will  “dramatically  ff.rald-Tribune  and  Journal, 
spotlight  future  opiKirtunities  in  j^^^lves  a  10-week  promotion. 


Means  to  Me.”  The  six  essays  more  than  600,000  persons  Sun- 

are  judged  anonymously.  The  ^  5“PP‘®' 

top  winner  gets  the  big  award  the  Mmncapolw  Sunday 

and  five  receive  cash  prizes.  Arrangements  have 

^  been  made  for  similar  distribu¬ 

tion  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 

Hiilteng  to  Be  Dean  try. 


other  fields.” 

Top  prize  to  winners  of  a 
Newspaperboy-Brunswick  Bowl- 


ism  school  effective  Aug.  1,  1962. 


Xewspaperboy-Bru^wick  Bowl-  The  10  weeks  are  divided  into  He  will  succeed  Charles  T.  Dun- 
ing  Tournament  at  ^"dw  Bowl  five  two- week  competitions  with  ^an.  who  has  resigned  to  accept 
in  Anaheim  will  be  bowling  a  top  prize  for  each  segment,  a  position  as  dean  of  the  School 
instruction  by  a  champion  During  the  first  four  contests,  of  Journalism  at  the  Univer- 
bowler.  The  champion  will  visit  carriers  work  to  accumulate  gjty  of  Colorado, 
the  winner’s  home  town  and  co-  points  toward  winning  individual  For  10  years  before  he  turned 
host  a  local  bowling  party  for  prizes  as  well  as  to  become  high  to  teaching  Mr.  Hulteng  was  on 
the  entire  carrier  organization  carrier  in  his  own  district.  In  the  staff  of  the  Providence 
awards  will  the  fmal  two  weeks,  ojie  finaljst  (R.  L)  Journal  and  Bulletin 
include  bowling  equipment.  from  ^h  of  the  Ip^dfstricts  is  aa  editorial  writer,  foreign  cor- 
A  “Carrierboy  Olympics”  is  creditw  with  his  district’s  entire  respondent  and  editorial  page 
.set  for  May  4,  after  a  Yale  &  prod^tion,  thusi^coinbining  indi-^  director.  He  was  a  Nieman  Pel- 
Towne  Treasure  Chest  breakfast  vidtwR  ^oit'  •wth' -team  Wa;^'  low*  at  Harvard 


game.  Boys  with  a  “magic  key” 
will  open  the  chest  and  select  a 
prize.  The  Olympics  will  begin 
with  a  parade  of  the  carriers  up 
Main  Street  of  Disneyland. 

Then  there  will  be  a  relay 
race.  Four-man  teams  will  com¬ 
pete  against  time  in  folding 
newspapers  for  delivery,  race  a 
200  yard  course  and  deposit  the 
folded  papers  in  a  delivery  box. 

In  Disneyland’s  “Tomorrow 
Land”  there  will  be  newspaper 
deliveries  by  flying  saucer.  Com¬ 
petitors  will  manipulate  the 
saucers  from  the  starting  point 
to  a  target  area,  try  to  put  the 
folded  paper  on  target,  and 
return.  Another  Olympic  event 
will  determine  “astrojet  accu- 


iR  effort' •with' -team  i>lay.'  low*  at  Harvard. 

I  u  4*  ..-.v 

V  V  .  '  *  '  ■ 

J'/*-  ...  .  •  * 

?  f  ■  .  - 

LOUIS  T..KiAUD€R  AND*  ASSOCIATES 

’  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS 

■peclalicts  In  the  design  of 
newspaper  and  similar  type  plants 


AUTOMATIC 

CLEANING 

INK  FOUNTAINS 


Eliminate  costly  hand-scrub, 
bing  of  removable  fountains. 

Let  this  modern,  proved 
cleaning  machine  do  the  work 
automatically  —  let  mechan¬ 
ical  agitation  free  employees 
for  profitable  worK. 


•  CNU.HSnd  l.a£^no\ess  , 
Th|ii  ^  Minute^' 
erostt  Cleatthig  Time  in  Half* 
e  Eliminates  Fire  Hazards 
e  Assures  Complete  Cleaning 


m 


WRITE  FOR 
INFORMATION  TO 


Caaew  CMftar  rwt 
PhllaMOIa  Dally  Nam 

Paaaala  HaraM  Nam 
W.  a.  Saaaawt 


Briatal  Daily  Caariar 
Naw  Sraaawlat  HaaM  Nam 
Pataraaa  Evaalaa  Nam 


PHILADELPHIA  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING,  PHILADELPHIA  7.  LOcutt  3-9882 


magnus 

137  South  Ave.,  Garwood.  New  Jersey 


EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 
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CIRCULATION 


CMs  Are  Optimistic 
With  Growth  Problem 


By  G«*or|ise  A.  Brandenburg 


Circulation  managers  are 
hopeful  that  clearing  economic 
skies  will  mean  more  employ¬ 
ment  and  a  greater  opportunity 
to  improve  the  newspaper’s  cir¬ 
culation  position  in  1962. 

Some  feel  newspapers  will 
benefit  from  the  increase  in 
family  units  as  young  married 
couples  move  into  new  homes, 
according  to  comments  receiv’ed 
in  E&P’s  cross-section  survey 
on  the  1962  outlook. 

Hard  .Sell  for  One  Pap«“r 

“We  must  meet  the  challenge 
to  prove  a  need  for  the  news¬ 
paper  in  these  new  and  increas¬ 
ing  occupied  housing  units,”  said 
R.  Earle  Gregory,  Greenville 
(S.  C.)  NewH-Piedmont.  “It  fol¬ 
lows  that  we  must  provide  good 
service  to  more  homes,  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  we  will  find  in¬ 
creasing  resistance  to  two  home- 
delivered  newspapers.  We  must 
be  prepared  to  do  hard  .selling 
to  get  one  paper,  and  two  if 
possible,  into  these  new  house¬ 
holds.” 

Mr.  Gregory  also  said  growth 
of  suburban  areas,  plus  an  im¬ 
pending  increase  in  postal  rates 
will  bring  about  two  changes  in 
circulation  practices: 

1.  A  new  appraisal  of  fringe 
areas  in  and  around  City  Zones 
and  cities  within  the  Retail 
Trading  Zones  with  an  eye  to 
improvement  in  and  extension 
of  motor  route  delivery. 

2.  A  possible  retreat  from  ex¬ 
pensive,  extended  and  scattered 
circulation  beyond  the  RTZ. 

(^ntinuing  Growth 

John  B.  Popham,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Tunes,  looks  at  increas¬ 
ing  population  of  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  sure  sign  of  growth 
in  circulation. 

“In  the  past  two  years  our 
weekday  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  10  percent,  while  our 
Sunday  circulation  has  increased 
in  excess  of  200,000,”  said  Mr. 
Popham.  “We  raised  our  home 
delivery  circulation  rate  in  No¬ 
vember  1960,  from  $2.25  to 
$2.50,  and  we  anticipate  no  rate 
increases  in  1962. 

“Our  promotion  plans  are  ag¬ 
gressive  and  ambitious.  The 
bulk  of  it  will  be  directed  into 
the  home  delivery  area.” 

DiMribution  Problem 

Louis  L.  Spear,  circulation  di¬ 


rector  of  the  Cliieago  (Ill.)  Sun- 
Times  and  Daily  Sews,  com¬ 
mented  on  two  areas  of  con¬ 
cern  : 

1.  Constant  improvement  in 
highway,  tollroad  and  express¬ 
way  transportation  continues  to 
exert  a  “debilitating  influence” 
on  circulation  since  it  takes 
away  reading  time  which  was 
formerly  available  on  public 
transiwrtation. 

2.  Sharply  increased  costs, 
lx>th  in  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  newspapers,  demand  the 
utmost  in  new  ideas,  daring  in¬ 
novations  and  ma.ior  changes  in 
circulation  distribution. 

N»-ed  More  Promoti<»ii 

James  R.  Darke,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Evening 
Bulletin,  reported  that  in  his 
area  (Southern  New  England) 
the  trend  continues  toward  sub¬ 
urban  liv'ing.  “As  this  con¬ 
tinues,”  he  said,  “readers  come 
under  the  influence  of  smaller 
community  dailies.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  .saying  that  the  cost  of 
reaching  these  subscril>ers  in¬ 
creases.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
to  show  an  increase  in  1962 
it  will  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  budget  for  circulation  pro¬ 
motion.” 

Robert  W.  MacGlashing, 
Taunton  (Mass.)  Daily  Gazette, 
sees  the  need  for  a  good  edi¬ 
torial  product,  delivered  on  time, 
to  meet  the  competition  in  ex¬ 
panding  suburban  areas. 

“The  eventual  plateau  for  all 
daily  newspapers  will  be  a  10- 
cent  price,”  he  said,  “and  when 
I  say  10-cent  newspaper,  I  mean 
a  full  priced  and  not  a  cut-price 
home  delivery  paper  as  is  being 
done  in  some  areas.” 

'Oose  the  Gap* 

Circulation  managers  must 
continue  to  sell  the  idea  there 
is  no  real  substitute  for  the 
newspaper,  said  Dar  Sims, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer, 
president  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising,” 
he  said,  “recently  released  the 
results  of  a  survey  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers.  It  reveals  that 
newspapers  are  read  in  86.4 
percent  of  U.  S.  homes  each 
week  day.  What  of  the  missing 
13.6  percent  Herein  lies  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  thinking  and 


action-loving  circulator  to  close  sign  of  upturn,  while  the  le- 
the  gap.”  mand  for  motor  route  tube  de- 

The  outlook  in  the  Eastern  livery  and  suburban  newspaper- 
area  for  circulation  improve-  boy  deliverj’  continue  to  show 
ment  is  fav'orable  with  the  eco-  signs  of  strength.” 
nomic  upswing  as  the  primary  • 

factor,  Louis  Trupin,  Philadel-  GHRISTMA.S  GARUS 

phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  reported.  DetRdit 

“The  circulation  manager  who  Qne  of  the  city’s  biggest 
will  avoid  the  highly  specula-  Christmas  card  distributions  this 
tive  approaches,  such  as  con-  y^aj.  ^^s  handled  by  the  Detroit 
tests,  and  adhere  to  the  accepted  circulation  and  promotion 

practices  of  proven  circulation  departments  and  the  paper’s 
production  should  be  rewarded  13  qoo  carriers  and  drivers, 
with  a  steady  healthy  improve-  ^  marked  the  1 1th  consecutive 
ment  of  circulation,  he  said.  year  the  News  has  provided  free 

.Sees  (;ood  Year  Ahead  and  envelopes  for  distri¬ 

bution.  This  year  they  went  to 
Sol  Katz,  Dallas  (Tex.)  Mom-  723,000  daily  and  914,000  Sun- 
ing  News,  looks  for  another  day  subscribers, 
good  year.  Designed  by  the  News  promo- 

“At  this  time  last  year  we  tion  department,  the  4H-by-5*i- 
were  going  through  a  subscrip-  inch  color  cards  were  given  to 
tion  price  increase,”  he  said,  carriers  and  motor  route  drivers 
“We  came  through  with  flying  in  early  December.  The  carriers’ 
colors.  We  had  had  a  good  Sum-  card  had  a  different  cov'er  pic- 
mer  and  Fall.  The  public  de-  ture,  but  each  had  space  inside 
mands  that  we  publish  a  good,  for  the  carrier  or  driver’s  name 
readable  newspaper.  To  do  this  and  his  telephone  number, 
our  promotion  costs  will  in-  • 

crease  because  we  will  have  to  t  .1 
tell  our  story  stronger  and  more  I"  Classroom 
often.”  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

California  circulation  man-  The  Northwest  Arkansas 
agers  will  continue  to  face  the  Times  is  distributing  150  copies 
challenges  brought  about  by  daily  to  two  junior  high  schools 
rapid  jxipulation  growth  and  in-  and  the  city’s  high  school  so 
creased  competition,  according  pupils  may  study  current  events, 
to  William  D.  Rich,  Riverside  Allan  Gilbert  Jr.,  managing  edi- 
( Calif.)  Press  and  Enterjtrise.  tor,  and  School  Superintendent 
“This  increasing  competition  is  Wayne  White  worked  out  the 
coming  from  other  newspapers  details  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  from  increasing  com-  • 

petition  for  the  reader’s  leisure  PERSONAL  NOTES 

time,  ’  he  stated.  knight  —  to  circulation 

Expand  Motor  Routes  manager,  Fmnfc/orf  (Ky.)  State 

Journal,  succeeding  the  late  Al- 
Truman  D.  Kahler,  Rome  bert  Lovell.  Mr.  Knight  was 
(N.  Y.)  Sentinel,  sees  “more  of  circulation  manager  of  the  Las 
the  .same”  in  1962,  with  the  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Siin-News. 
possibilities  of  the  best  year  in  *  ♦  * 

the  history  of  his  paper.  jj^iB  Gilmore,  circulation  man- 

“I  feel  we  will  have  to  watch  ^ger,  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News 
our  costs,  which  include  pro-  —  jo  circulation  director.  Bay- 
motion  expenses,”  said  Mr.  foten  (Tex.)  Swn.  WAYNE  Town- 
Kahler.  “The  evening  papers,  assistant  circulation  man- 

of  course,  will  be  forced  to  ex-  ager.  News  —  to  acting  circu- 
pand  their  motor  route  opera-  Jation  manager, 
lions  to  satisfy  the  city  dwellers  *  *  * 

who  have  moved  to  suburbia.  I  FRro  W.  ASBEL,  formerly  of 
believe  it  will  be  possible  for  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 
publishers  to  add  a  small  serv-  journal  —  to  city  circula- 

ice  charge  on  these  motor  routes  tion  manager,  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
which  will  compensate  them  for  Observer. 
the  additional  expense  involved  *  *  * 

in  the  operation  of  such  routes.”  carl  P.  Snap?  —  from  assist- 
The  outlook  for  1962  looks  ^nt  circulation  manager  to  as- 
more  encouraging  than  the  1961  sistant  circulation  director, 
struggle,  in  the  opinion  of  Wil-  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
liam  Langell,  Ravenna  -  Kent  World-News. 

(Ohio)  Record  Courier.  • 

“For  those  who  were  success-  .  d  •  di 
ful  in  bringing  tbe  subscription  Pension  Plan 

prices  more  in  line  with  dis-  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

tribution  and  service  expenses  Sixty-six  persons  who  are 
the  possibility  of  expansion  and  completing  their  first  calendar 
improvement  of  service  in  sub-  year  of  employment  with  the 
urban  areas  holds  considerable  St.  Petersburg  Times  were 
promise,”  he  said.  “The  trend  added  to  the  Times  Pension 
of  mail  circulation  shows  no  Plan  this  week. 
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Nebraska’s 
Papers  Gain 
In  Circulation 

Lincoln 

Circulation  of  Nebraska  news¬ 
papers  at  the  bef;innin}ir  of  the 
new  year  shows  an  increase  over 
that  of  a  year  ajco,  accordinjf  to 
the  newspaper  directory  pub¬ 
lished  by  Nebraska  Press  Adver¬ 
tising;  Service.  The  1962  direc- 
tor>'  shows  the  total  circulation 
at  86r>,894.  A  year  ago  the  figrure 
was  861,162.  There  are  253  news¬ 
papers  compared  at  257  a  year 
ajfo. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation 
shows  an  increase  to  188,618 
from  484,073  a  year  agro.  Non¬ 
daily’  circulation  is  377,276  as 
agrainst  377,089. 

During:  the  year  5  newspapers 
dropped  from  the  scene,  4  by 
suspensions  and  1  by  dropping 
from  a  weekly  sche<lule  to  a 
monthly. 

.4t  the  pre.sent  time  there  are 
8  Nebraska  towns  with  com¬ 
peting  non-dailies  —  Lexington, 
Milford,  Minden,  Neligh,  O’Neill, 
St.  Paul,  Scottsbluff  and  West 
Point.  Forty  years  ago  practic¬ 
ally  ev’ery  town  of  any  size  had 
2 — some  had  3  and  4.  Mostly 
they  were  .small,  handset  shops 
with  a  limite<l  circulation  list. 
There  is  only  one  newspaper  in 
the  state — the  Cortland  News — 
in  which  the  type  is  still  set  by 
hand. 

The  .state  has  3  “twin”  weekly 
operations — Albion,  Auburn  and 
Blair.  A  “twin”  weekly  opera¬ 
tion  is  one  where  2  newspapers 
are  published  from  the  same 
plant  by  the  same  owner,  but 
the  papers  are  given  different 
names,  are  issued  different  days 
of  the  week. 

In  Scottsbluff  there  are  2 
weeklies  and  one  daily.  In  Fair- 
bury  there  is  one  semi-weekly 
and  one  daily. 

According  to  Nebraska  Press 
Association  records,  here  is  the 
number  of  newspapers  published 
in  the  state  in  years  gone  by: 


1962 . 

..253 

1961 . 

..257 

1960 . 

.  .259 

1959 . 

.  .262 

1958 . 

.  .264 

1957 . 

.  .270 

1956 . 

.  .276 

1955 . 

.  .286 

1954 . 

.  .296 

1953 . 

..302 

1950 . 

..312 

1940 . 

.  .384 

1930 . 

.  .429 

1920 . 

..533 

1913  (circa) . 

..725 

At  the  start  of 

1962, 

Nebraska  newspapers,  including 


3  dailies,  have  increased  yearly 
subscription  rates.  Last  year  38 
increased  rates.  Common  rate 
among  non-dailies  is  $2.50  to 
$3.50  a  year;  179  of  the  .state’s 
231  non-dailies  are  in  that  cate¬ 
gory.  Subscription  rates  in 
Nebra.ska  are  considerably  lower 
than  the  average  the  country 
over  for  non-dailies. 

• 

Trailwript  «f  Trial 

Washington 
Microcard  Editions  Inc.  of 
Washington  is  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  transcript,  in  English,  of 
the  4,500-page  record  of  the 
Eichmann  trial  and  verdict  in 
Israel  at  $37  for  the  .set  of 
microcards.  Sixty  pages  of  trial 
text  are  on  3x5  cards. 


How  Would  You 
Dress  Up  Story? 

Vancoi'ver,  B.  C. 

So  how  does  a  news  editor 
handle  this  story? 

The  facts: 

A  man  invited  his  lady  friend 
to  visit  him  and  they  climbed 
into  bed  naked  in  a  rooming 
house.  In  their  enthusiasm  they 
released  the  mechanism  of  the 
wall  hed  and  it  folded  up  with 
them  both  inside. 

Prolonged  feeble  tapping  on 
the  wall  ultimately  attracted  the 
landlady  who  called  embarrassed 
police  officers  to  release  the  pair. 
The  lady  hurriedly  dressed  and 
departed. 


Radio  newscasters  gave  all 
the  bare  facts  gleefully.  Tele¬ 
vision  stations  considered  dis¬ 
cretion  the  better  part  of  valor 
and  omitted  camera  coverage.  A 
newspaper  headlined  a  frisky 
story:  “UP  WENT  THE  BED— 
Rooming  House  Rescue  Is  Spicy 
Drama.” 

• 

Headti  Paper  Firm 

With  the  retirement  of  M.  C. 
McDonald  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  Peter  S.  Paine  will  be¬ 
come  president  of  the  Great 
Northern  Paper  Company.  He 
was  elected  senior  vicepresident 
early  this  year.  He  formerly 
was  chairman  and  president  of 
the  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Company. 


the  newspaper  that’s  NEVER 
SATISFIED  WITH  SUCCESS 


Orlando  Sentinel-Star,  family  newspaper  in  the  Gateway  to  the 
Moon  area  (Cape  Canaveral)  has  just  placed  an  order  for  eight 
units  of  Hoe  Lithomaster  offset  presses. 

■  This  will  be  the  second  installation  of  such  presses  in  the  U.  S., 
the  first  go  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  where  a  syndicate  has  purchased 
10  units  to  print  a  daily  newspaper.  We  are  buying  eight  units  to 
print  our  tabloid-size  Sunday  magazine  supplement  and  a  quarter 
page  size  (7x11  inches)  TV  magazine. 

■  We  will  print  a  32  to  40-page  Sunday  magazine  with  eight 
pages  in  full  color  and  spot  color  on  up  to  12  pages. 

■  On  the  TV  Log  we  will  print  24  quarter  pages  (half  tabloid) 
with  color  on  every  page. 


■  We  haven’t  paid  a  dividend  since  1944  on  our  newspapers,  but 
we  have  bought  lots  and  lots  of  press  units.  In  1961  we  put  in 
four  more  Hoe  color  presses,  giving  us  14  new  and  12  old,  a  total 
of  26  letter  press  units. 

■  Watch  for  our  new  startling  Offset  Color  in  our  Sunday  mag 
and  in  our  TV  log. 


MARTIN  ANDERSEN 

Edifor/Owner/Golley  Boy/Reslless 


#rlanbo 
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MEET  JOHN  McCullough 


On  The  Job — No.  13:  The  Political  Writer 


By  Rick  Fricnlinaii 

Philadelphia 

THE  MAN  —  John  G.  Mc¬ 
Cullough,  43,  married  and  the 
father  of  three  children,  was 
bom  and  raised  in  Philadelphia. 

He  quit  La  Salle  College  in 
his  sophomore  year  for  a  job 
as  a  Philadelphia  Bulletin  copy- 
boy.  He  ran  copy  for  less  than 
a  year  then  went  on  a  police 
beat  about  the  time  he  reached 
his  20th  birthday. 

He  covered  police,  fim,  acci¬ 
dent  and  hospital  news  until 
1944,  when  he  went  into  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps  as  a  combat 
correspondent.  Following  his 
discharge  in  April,  1946,  he  re- 
tume<l  to  the  Bulletin  as  a  city 
affairs  reporter. 

He  covered  Philadelphia  City 
Council  and  the  Mayor’s  Office 
until  the  end  of  the  year  when 
he  was  shifted  to  the  state  capi¬ 
tal  in  Harrisburg.  There  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Legislature  when  it 
was  in  session;  when  it  wasn’t, 
he  worked  out  of  the  Bulletin 
city  room  writing  politics  at 
both  the  state  and  municipal 
levels. 

In  late  1951  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Washington  bu¬ 
reau  as  second  man  to  Robert 
Roth,  responsible  for  what  he 
terms  “the  biggest  city  hall  in 
the  country.’’  He  handled  news 
directly  affecting  readers  in  the 
Bulletin  circulation  area  —  from 
changes  in  the  Social  Security 
laws  to  the  condition  of  the 
Delaware  River  as  viewed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

John  wrote  “Last  Week  in 
Congress,”  a  round-up  which 
appeared  weekly  on  the  “Op¬ 
posite  Editorial  Page.”  He  re¬ 
ported  on  the  activities  of  the 
14  House  members  and  six  Sena¬ 
tors  from  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jer.sey  and  Delaware  —  how 
they  voted  and  why  they  voted 
as  they  did. 

In  1956  and  1960,  he  cov¬ 
ered  the  Presidential  campaig^ns. 
Right  after  the  1960  election, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  as 
special  political  writer,  replac¬ 
ing  John  C.  Calpin,  who  became 
an  editorial  writer. 

*  •  ♦ 

THE  JOB  —  Reapportion¬ 
ment,  reappointment  and  re¬ 
vitalization;  funds,  factions, 
friction  —  they’re  all  part  of 
the  vocabulary  of  Political 
Writer  John  G.  McCullough. 

“I  don’t  cover  City  Council, 
I  don’t  cover  the  State  Assem¬ 
bly,  I  don’t  cover  the  Courts,” 
he  says.  “But  I  will  go  up  to 
Harrisburg  if  something  politi- 
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cal  is  on  the  fire  there.  I  will 
go  into  court  if  the  trial  in¬ 
volves  a  political  issue.  Other 
reporters  are  covering  City 
Council,  Harrisburg,  and  the 
Courts  and  doing  good  jobs  of 
it.  My  job  is  to  give  a  rounded 
picture  when  it’s  needed.” 

Part  of  City  SlalT 

As  part  of  the  city  staff,  he 
frequently  gets  assignments 
from  Earl  Selby,  city  editor; 
other  times  John  suggests  his 
own  assignments.  In  the  same 
month  this  arrangement  might 
produce: 

A  four-part  series  on  Con¬ 
gressman  William  J.  Green, 
Democratic  City  Chairman  in 
Philadelphia.  (John  talked  to 
28  persons,  both  friends  and 
enemies,  in  Philadelphia  and 
Washington,  for  information  on 
this  series. 

A  story  on  a  GOP  dinner 
which  flopped  at  patching  up 
the  differences  between  two  Re¬ 
publican  powers  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  U.  S.  Senator  Hugh  Scott 
and  former  Sheriff  Austin  Mee¬ 
han. 

An  assignment  as  part  of  a 
five-man  team,  headed  by  Edu¬ 
cation  Writer  Peter  Binzen,  for 
a  series  called  Our  Confused 
School  Sifstem,  (“I  had  to  ex¬ 
plain  in  great  detail  the  com¬ 
plicated  state  formula  in  ap¬ 
portioning  educational  funds.”) 

“Here  at  the  Bulletin  we  try 
to  get  away  from  the  old  stereo¬ 
typed  political  writing,”  John 
relates.  “We  don’t  stop  at  ‘the 
so-and-so  party  met  last  night 
and  slated  Joe  Doakes  for  Gov¬ 
ernor.’  Television  has  changed 
political  reporting.  Now  we  have 
to  do  more  than  just  let  the 
reader  know  what  happened.  We 
have  to  supply  him  with  a  great 
deal  of  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.” 

John  frequently  uses  the 
series  format  to  present  this  in¬ 
formation.  He’s  written  up 
James  P.  Clark,  millionaire 
trucking  firm  operator,  profes¬ 
sional  sports  figure,  and  “be¬ 
hind-the-scenes-power  in  the 
Democratic  Party.”  And  he’s 
examined  “the  Organization 
Man  in  the  GOP,”  a  look  into 
the  efforts  being  made  by  a 
group  of  Republicans  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  present  leadership. 

John  also  writes  profiles  of 
little  known  people  on  the  po¬ 
litical  scene. 

Politics  keeps  him  constant¬ 
ly  on  the  move.  He  may  turn 


up  at  a  ward  meeting;  you 
might  find  him  walking  the 
streets  with  a  candidate;  he  may 
tour  New  Jersey  with  Republi¬ 
can  James  P.  Mitchell  and 
Democrat  Richard  Hughes  II, 
as  they  battle  for  the  Govem- 
ship;  he  may  fly  to  Milwaukee 
to  study  the  street  parking  fee 
system  after  Philadelphia 
Mayor  Richardson  Dilworth  is 
stoned  for  pushing  an  offstreet 
parking  fee;  he  may  drive  to 
Hershey,  Pa.,  to  attend  a  state¬ 
wide  GOP  rally  featuring""  for¬ 
mer  President  Eisenhower. 

“Part  of  my  job  is  to'"'  tie 
up  politics  on  the  national  level ■* 
with  politics  on  the  local  level,” 
John  explains.  “When  you  cover' 
metropolitan  government,  you 
have  to  think  beyond  the  strict 
boundaries  of  the  city.” 

♦  ♦ 

HOURS  —  “You  make  your 
own  hours  on  this  job,”  John 
McCullough  informs.  “On  a 
Saturday  afternoon  it  might  be 
a  Democratic  picnic.  On  a 
Tuesday  night  it  could  be  a 
GOP  street  comer  rally.” 

Unless  he  has  special  assign¬ 
ments,  he  begins  each  day  at 
9  a.m.  and  ends  at  5  p.m.,  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  Weekend 
and  night  assignments  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  other  days  off 
during  the  week. 

“You  have  to  jiggle  the 
hours,”  he  says.  “On  this  job 
you  play  it  by  ear.” 

4c  « 

PROBLEMS  —  “Politicians 
too  often  follow  the  ‘for  me  or 
against  me’  approach  in  read¬ 
ing  political  news  concerning 
them,”  he  says.  (He  was  once 
told  by  a  politician:  “From  your 
story  I  can’t  tell  whether  you’re 
for  me  or  against  me.”) 

John  describes  himself  as 
part  of  a  new  breed  of  “visual” 
political  reporter  and  this  makes 
for  another  problem.  “Politi¬ 
cians  react  poorly  to  any  change 
from  the  old,  established  form 
of  writing  and  reporting  politi¬ 
cal  news,”  he  claims.  “The  busi¬ 
ness  of  trying  to  present  them 
in  a  kind  of  ‘visual’  way  in 
stories,  of  writing  about  them 
as  personalities,  brings  resist¬ 
ance. 

“In  election  coverage  at  the 
local  level,  when  you  try  to 
write  an  interpretive  story  — 
and  use  a  minimum  of  statistics, 
depending  upon  tables  to  carry 
the  figures  —  you  find  politi¬ 
cians  who  complain  ‘this  isn’t 
the  way  it  used  to  be  done.’  ” 

Another  minor  problem,  as 
he  sees  it,  is  writing  up  mat¬ 
ters  of  political  importance 
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which  are  difficult  to  present  in 
a  “bright”  fashion.  Congres¬ 
sional  reapportionment  is  one 
example.  “As  you  go  through 
the  business  of  explaining  the 
population  basis,  the  effect  of 
a  U.  S.  census,  etc.,  you  get  the 
feeling  that  readers  are  going 
to  let  their  eyes  wander  over 
to  the  next  column  —  and  start 
reading  the  story  about  the 
murdered  blonde,”  John  says. 

«  *  * 

TIPS  AND  SOURCES-John 
McCullough’s  leads  come 
through  the  mail  (announce¬ 
ments  from  political  organiza¬ 
tions,  publicity  from  candi¬ 
dates),  and  from  personal  con¬ 
tacts. 

He  goes  to  political  social 
gatherings  even  when  there  is 
no  real  news  coming  from  the 
event.  “The  people  see  me  and 
know  I’m  interested,”  he  claims. 
“Besides,  I  love  those  things. 
The  contacts  are  good.” 

He  keeps  close  tabs  on  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  Leg¬ 
islative  Digest  out  of  Harris¬ 
burg,  Philadelphia  City  Council 
Reports,  and  out-of-town  news¬ 
papers. 

*  *  * 

THE  EXTRA  TOUCH  —  Po¬ 
litical  Writer  John  McCullou^ 
admits  he  does  “an  awful  lot 
of  work  at  home.”  He  claims 
that  after  he  returned  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  he  knew  he  was  “back 
in  harness”  when  his  phone  be¬ 
gan  to  go  off  regularly.  This  in¬ 
dicated  people  he  wanted  to  con¬ 
tact  were  contactiT-g  him. 

♦  ♦  * 

EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN¬ 
ING  —  John  McCullough  rec¬ 
ommends  a  Liberal  Arts  back¬ 
ground  with  heavy  emphasis  on 
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Prrriouft  Subjects 
In  '.loh^  Series 

I:  Federal  Courthouse  Reporter 
July  16,  I960,  Page  60 

2:  News  Feature  Writer 
Aug.  13,  I960,  Page  38 

3:  Resort  Bureau  Chief 
Oct.  I,  I960,  Page  46 

4:  Police  Reporter 

Nov.  12,  I960,  Page  66 

5:  Suburban  Reporter 
Dec.  24,  I960,  Page  42 

6:  Broadcasting  Reporter 
Jan.  28,  1961,  Page  48 

7:  Mediunn  Daily  Man 
Mar.  4,  1961,  Page  42 

8:  Woman's  Editor 

April  8,  1961,  Page  IS 

9:  Outdoors  Writer 

May  20,  1961,  Page  68 

10:  County  Courthouse  Reporter 
July  I,  1961,  Page  42 

II:  Urban  Renewal  Reporter 
Aug.  26.  1961,  Page  50 

12:  Religion  Writer 

Oct.  14.  1961,  Page  16 


A  Hapgood  That  Does  Good 


Political  Science  as  the  key  to 
a  political  reporter’s  education. 

.Advises  Heat  Kepurtintt 

For  training  he  recommends 
any  kind  of  general  beat  on  a 
newspaper  as  a  starter  for  the 
“writing-reporting  experience.” 

He  also  advises  reading  — 
“lots  of  it”  —  particularly  lx)oks 
on  politics. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

SATISFACTION  —  “I  can’t 
think  of  anything  else  right  now 
I  would  rather  do,”  John  Mc¬ 
Cullough  says  of  his  job.  “I  like 
what  I’m  doing.” 

He’s  turned  down  jobs  in  po¬ 
litical  public  relations  even 
though  he’s  always  flattered  by 
the  offers.  “I  never  thought  of 
moving  to  the  other  side  of  the 
fence,”  he  says. 

Calls  Self  Lucky 

He  pauses  a  moment  then 
sums  up  a  long  journalistic  ca¬ 
reer  this  way:  “I’m  lucky  that 
I  have  been  able  to  spend  so 
much  time  covering  politics  at 
the  three  levels  of  government.” 


By  Roy  A.  Whitcomb 

Portland,  Me. 

When  Fran  Hapgood  pops  in¬ 
to  the  busy  Portland  Press  Her¬ 
ald  city  room  each  afternoon  she 
looks  for  a  stacked  pile  of  car¬ 
tons  and  heavy  mailer  envelopes. 
When  she  finds  them  she  has 
found  her  desk  and  her  day 
on  the  paper’s  nightside  can  be- 
gin. 

Carton  .Mover 

Fran,  who  gave  up  a  quiet, 
unassuming  job  as  office  clerk  to 
get  into  the  newspaper  world  as 
a  social  events  reporter  15  years 
ago,^is  now  among  the  busiest, 
hardest  working  editors  in  the 
city  room.  The  first  thing  she 
does  each  day  to  prove  it  is  to 
move  those  heavy  cartons  of 
clothes,  curtains,  remnants  and 
whatnots  from  her  desk  so  she 
can  open  a  drawer  and  find  out 
who  needs  what. 

Fran  is  editor  of  the  Press 
Herald’s  “Living  in  Maine”  page 
that  has  become  one  of  the  most 
popular  features  of  the  a.m. 
daily  that  covers  the  southwest¬ 
ern  section  of  this  downcast 
state.  The  biggest  part  of  that 
job  is  handling  the  “Clearing 
House”  column  that  has  become 
the  backbone  of  the  page. 

This  column’s  popularity  has 
swelled  beyond  the  pages  of  the 
paper  in  recent  months  and  has 
readers  in  several  sections  of  the 
state  organizing  “friendship 
clubs”  to  enable  them  to  meet 
people  they  have  been  writing 
to  through  the  columns  for  sev¬ 
eral  years. 

Family  Picnic 

The  latest  wrinkle  occurred 
Aug.  20  when  the  publisher, 
Guy  Gannett  Publishing  Co.,  en¬ 
tertained  the  CH  readers  with 
a  family  picnic  at  a  popular 
coastal  park  that  was  hosted 
by  the  newspaper’s  corps  of  by¬ 
line  writers.  Unofficial  estimates 
were  that  6,000  attended  the  all¬ 
day  event. 

To  draw  readers  there  the  pa¬ 
per  published  free  admission 
coupons  for  more  than  a  month. 
They  were  turned  in  at  the 
park’s  toll  gate  near  where 
Fran  acted  as  maitre  d’  for  the 
event. 

For  Fran  it  was  the  busiest 
day  of  a  busy  career.  When  she 
arrived  at  the  picnic  grounds 
Promotion  Director  Robert  Col¬ 
lins  gave  her  a  name  cap  and 
a  bouquet  of  gladioli.  During 
the  next  seven  hours  she  kept 
the  bouquet  in  one  hand  and  a 
pencil  in  the  other  as  she  auto¬ 
graphed  collection  cards,  or 
reader’s  notebooks  or  chatted 


Fran  Hapgood 

with  other  readers  “who  just 
had  to  see  what  you  looked  like.” 

In  seven  hours  she  was  only 
able  to  eat  half  an  egg  sand¬ 
wich.  For  her  it  was  a  foodless 
picnic. 

Readers  of  the  CH  column 
range  from  farmers  to  factory 
hands,  busy  housewives  to  har¬ 
ried  office  wives,  from  retired 
folks  to  teen-agers.  They  started 
to  grow  on  Oct.  17,  1952,  when 
the  first  CH  column  appeared 
in  the  Press  Herald  and  asked 
for  readers  with  household  prob¬ 
lems. 

Since  then  there  has  never 
been  a  shortage,  of  them.  They 
write  about  30  letters  a  day  in 
the  winter  and  about  30  a  week 
in  the  summer  to  Miss  Hap¬ 
good.  Perhaps  the  letters  are 
fewer  in  summer  because  many 
of  readers  are  busy  working  in 
their  CH  gardens. 

Swapped  Seeds 

This  venture  came  about  a 
few  years  ago  when  a  reader 
needed  some  pumpkin  seeds  to 
swap  for  a  few  cucumber  seeds. 
Soon  other  readers  were  send¬ 
ing  in  one  type  of  seed,  getting 
another,  and  labeling  sections 
of  their  gardens  in  honor  of  the 
donor. 

Progress  reports  on  the  gar¬ 
dens,  and  what  to  do  with  the 
crops  —  such  as  special  can¬ 
ning  techniques,  or  cooking  ones 
—  spice  up  the  column  in  the 
fall  months. 

The  CH  column  took  on  na¬ 
tional  flavor  last  year  when  it 
helped  promote  Maine  to  an 
Arizona  family  who  had  visited 
Maine  one  summer  and  thought 
the  natives  “cold,  formal  and 
unfriendly.” 

Then  their  7th  grade  daugh¬ 
ter  needed  some  data  on  Maine 
for  her  schoolwork  and  a  friend 
in  Superior,  Ariz.,  heard  about 


it.  The  friend  wrote  to  Clearing 
House  and  CH  readers  re¬ 
sponded  with  mail  that  reached 
avalanche  proportions. 

At  Christmas  time  CH  read¬ 
ers  become  voluminous  in  their 
mail.  Fran  often  has  to  dig  for 
a  half  hour  before  she  has 
routed  all  the  correspondence 
on  its  way  to  the  needy  so  she 
can  sit  at  her  desk. 

DowneuHl  Diligence 

With  typical  downcast  dili¬ 
gence,  Fran  swingrs  into  her 
day’s  task  with  efficient,  ener¬ 
getic  ease  and  puts  another 
“Living  in  Maine”  page  to¬ 
gether,  writes  another  two  score 
letters  to  her  faithful  and  drinks 
the  usual  number  of  city  rooms 
coffees. 

After  brushing  close  against 
dozens  of  Maine  folks  with  offers 
of  help  for  the  needy,  or  advice 
for  the  rest,  Fran  calls  it  a  day 
glad  to  be  living  in  Maine. 

• 

Foreign  News 
Contents  Checked 

Colorado  Springs 

Dr.  Fred  A.  Sondermann, 
associate  professor  of  jjolitical 
science  at  Colorado  College,  is 
measuring  the  amount  of  foreign 
news  stories  appearing  in  four 
locally-read  newspapers,  and 
interviewing  a  cross  section  of 
the  residents  of  the  100,000 
population  city. 

For  the  first  phase  of  the 
project,  he  is  trying  to  determine 
how  much  of  the  total  news 
space  is  devoted  to  foreigrn  news 
by  two  Denver  newspapers,  the 
Post  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  and  two  Colorado  Springrs 
newspapers,  the  Free  Press  and 
the  Gazette  Telegraph. 

“We  want  to  find  out  what 
kind  of  an  image  of  the  world 
these  newspapers  are  projecting 
in  this  area,”  he  said. 

Assisted  by  a  number  of 
undergrraduate  political  science 
majors,  he  is  measuring  the 
amount  of  news  copy,  photo¬ 
graphs  and  captions,  and  head¬ 
lines  dealing  with  foreign  news 
developments. 

“We  are  trying  to  estimate 
the  quality  of  foreign  news  as 
well  as  the  quantity,”  Dr. 
Sondermann  said. 

The  project,  being  conducted 
through  a  $2,500  Ford  Founda¬ 
tion  Public  Affairs  research 
grant  to  the  college,  got  under 
way  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  Dr.  Sondermann  said  he 
hoped  to  have  it  completed  early 
next  year. 
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Actions  Seal 
Secrecy  Act 
‘Loopholes’ 

Sacramento,  Calif. 

California’s  laws  to  prevent 
secrecy  in  government  remain 
in  full  force  despite  multiple 
attacks,  says  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager  of  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Moves  to  breach  the  multiple 
laws  now  incorporated  in  the 
voluminous  chapter  known  as 
the  Ralph  M.  Brown  Act  have 
been  foiled,  Mr.  Long  said  in 
referring  to  a  survey  in  E&P, 
Nov.  25,  page  14. 

While  these  moves  doubtless 
will  continue,  the  curbs  on  secret 
meetings  of  governmental  bodies 
imposed  by  the  Brown  Act’s 
provisions  will  remain  as  a 
model  for  state  legislation,  it  is 
his  belief. 

Informal  Meelings 

The  contention  that  govern¬ 
mental  bodies  may  hold  informal, 
closed  sessions — raised  by  the 
League  of  California  Cities — 
emerged  despite  a  warning  that 


Attorney  General  Stanley  T. 
.Mosk  issued  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Mosk  then  declared  that 
“attempts  to  poke  legal  holes  in 
the  Brown  Act  are  blatantly 
contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
of  the  statute  and  such  efforts 
will  certainly  create  antagonism 
from  public,  press  and  Legisla¬ 
ture.” 

The  League’s  view  that  “study 
sessions”  may  be  held  in  secret 
providing  no  action  is  taken  has 
been  upset  by  a  new  ruling  of 
the  California  Legislative  Coun¬ 
sel,  Ralph  Kleps. 

The  preamble  of  the  Brown 
.Act  spells  out  clearly  the  Legis¬ 
lature’s  intent  “regardless  of 
many  technical  interpretations,” 
Mr.  Kleps’  report  states. 

“It  is  the  intent  of  the  law 
their  (the  public  agencies’) 
actions  be  taken  openly  and  that 
their  deliberations  be  conducted 
openly,”  the  ruling  states. 

Early  Optimism 

In  an  earlier  opinion,  the 
Legislative  Counsel  answered 
the  League’s  claim  that  added 
legislation  had  weakened  the 
Browm  Act. 

“The  mere  fact  that  no  action 
is  taken  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
enough  to  convert  a  formal 
meeting  into  an  informal  one. 
...  In  our  opinion,  it  is  not 
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necessary  that  action  be  taken 
before  a  meeting  could  be 
enjoined,”  this  ruling  said. 

Brown  Act  defense  moves  of 
recent  date  also  include  an 
opinion  pre.sented  to  the  council 
of  the  home  city  of  the  Temple 
City  Times,  published  by  Ralph 
Turner,  CNPA  vicepresident. 

Henry  W.  Shatford,  city  attor¬ 
ney,  took  sharp  issue  with  the 
League’s  contention  that  inform¬ 
al  meetings  for  “fact-finding” 
are  not  covered  by  the  Brown 
Act. 

Nor  do  all  other  cities  and  city 
attorneys  agree  with  the  League,  circuits. 


AT&T  Hits 
Press  Plea  on 
Circuit  Rates 

Washinc.ton 
Special  rate  treatment  is  not 
justified  for  the  press,  the 
American  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  stated  in  a  35- 
page  reply  to  protests  against 
proposed  tariffs  on  leased  wire 


even  though  all  but  two  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  are  memlters,  Mr. 
Shatford  said. 


Rates  proposed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion  after  six  years  of  discus- 


The  League’s  interpretation  is  sion  would  increase  costs  to  the 


not  sound  and  violates  the  very 
intent  of  the  law,  in  Mr.  Shat- 
ford’s  opinion. 

g 

He  Wins  Pictures 
And  Story  Prizes 

Honolvli: 
Reporter-photographer  Gord- 


press  by  11)%  and  to  commer¬ 
cial  users  by  2%,  and  would 
low’er  costs  of  government  use 
by  8%. 

Answering  the  objections 
raised  by  the  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  interested  par¬ 
ties,  AT&T  stated: 

‘Sympathetic  as  we  are  to 


on  yioTse  of  the  Honolulu  Adver-  impact  of  the  tentatively 


User  won  two  of  the  Honolulu 
Press  Club’s  six  annual  awards. 
He  received  the  “Best  News 
Story”  trophy  and  $1(10  for  his 
story  and  photos  of  local  physi¬ 
cal  training  teacher  Keo  Naka- 
ma’s  swim  of  the  Molokai 
Channel. 

Also  he  received  the  “Best 
Human  Interest  Photo”  trophy 


prescribed  charges  on  the  press, 
we  can  be  no  less  so  to  the  simi¬ 
lar  plight  of  other  customers 
such  as  the  stock  exchanges, 
meat  packers,  commodity  serv¬ 
ices,  etc.  There  is  no  support 
on  the  record  for  a  special  rate 
for  the  press.  On  the  contrary, 
the  record  affirmatively  shows 
that  .special  rate  treatment  is 


and  $100  for  a  series  showing  . 

the  expressions  that  crossed  the  the  heavy  impact 

face  of  a  football  player’s  wife  the  press  comes  about  be¬ 
cause  of  the  total  elimination  of 


as  the  player  ran  for  a  touch¬ 
down. 

Other  winners: 

Spot  News  Photo — trophy  and 
$100,  Warren  Roll,  Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin,  for  a  picture  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  life’s  savings 
in  a  fire. 

Human  Interest  and  Drama — 
trophy  and  $100,  former  Star- 
Bulletin  reporter  Bill  Mont¬ 
gomery,  for  a  series  on  a  battle 
between  the  Public  Utilities 


less-than-monthly  .service.  But 
this  is  true  with  respect  to 
many  other  users  as  well.  Re¬ 
lief  can  be  granted,  and  should 
be,  by  adopting  the  proposal  of 
the  telephone  companies  to  ease 
the  impact  on  customers  by  lim¬ 
iting  the  changes  at  this  time.” 

AT&T  proposed  to  continue 
in  a  modified  form  the  clock 
hour  schedules  which  pemit 
leasing  of  circuits  on  a  monthly 


„  ,  .  .  basis  for  a  minimum  penod  of 

Commission  and  transit  magnate  _ 

„  ,  eight  hours  one  day  per  week. 


Harry  Weinberg 

‘OulMundiiig  Perf«»rinaiicc’ 


The  telephone  company’  as¬ 
serted  that  the  rate  of  return 
on  private  line  telephoto  service 
is  only  4.6%  and  said  increased 
rates  were  necessary. 


Outstanding  Performance  — 
trophy  and  $100,  William  H. 

Ewing,  Star-Bulletin  editor,  for 
four  editorials.  * 

Civic  Improvement  —  trophy  cr»v  r-i  . 

and  $100,  Robert  Monahan,  Ad-  ^DX  Chapter 


vertiser  reporter,  and  Gardiner 
B.  Jones,  Advertiser  editorial 
writer,  for  series  that  resulted 
in  a  revamping  of  municipal 
purchasing  practices. 

Tomi  Knaefler,  Star-Bulletin 
reporter,  and  Bob  Krauss,  Ad¬ 
vertiser  columnist,  received 
awards  from  the  Hawaii  Medi- 


Little  Rock,  .Ark. 

A  chapter  of  Delta  Sigma  Chi 
has  been  chartered  here  with  A1 
Dopking,  chief  of  bureau  of  the 
Associated  Press,  as  president. 
Other  officers  are  Ernie  Deane, 
a  columnist  for  the  Arkansas 
Gazette,  vicepresident,  and  Pat 
Murphy,  information  director  of 


Association  for  separate  the  Southwestern  Bell  Telephone 


series  on  medical  events. 


Company  in  Arkansas,  secretary. 
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resorts  as  Cannes,  Nice,  Capn, 
St.  Moritz,  Palm  Beach,  South¬ 
ampton,  Palm  Springs  and 
others. 


Men’s  Fashion  Report 
Bv  Escfuire’s  Expert 


By  Ray  Erwin 


Arrival  of  1962  brings  to  he  added.  “Men  have  broken  the 
newspapers  an  important  and  color  barrier  and  are  accepting 
authoritative  new  men’s  fashion  bright  hues.  This  extension  to 
service.  the  male  wardrobe,  I  believe,  is 

Oscar  E.  Schoeffler,  vicepresi-  due  to  more  travel,  to  more  men 
dent  and  fashion  director  of  Es-  living  in  surburban  areas  with 
quire  magazine  and  Gentlemen’s  their  attendant  sports  and  coun- 
Quarterly,  will  write  “Esquire’s  try  life  aspects,  to  the  talents  of 
Avenues  of  Fashion’’  four  times  apparel  makers  in  introducing 
a  week  for  distribution  by  the  designs  and  colors,  to  tech- 
McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate,  nological  developments  pro- 
There  will  be  three  question-  ducing  new  textiles  and  other 
and-ariswer  columns  each  week  materials.’’ 


Otcar  E.  Schoeffler 


newspaper  Sunday  supplements 
in  the  past,  the  new  column  will 
be  his  first  regular  newspaper 
service.  He  is  credited  with  mak¬ 
ing  major  contributions  to  the 
development  of  fashion  ideas 
and  with  stimulating  the  flow 
of  fashion  information  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


Women  Interested 


the  general  newspaper  reader  of  The  men’s  fashion  columnist 
trends  in  men’s  apparel,  give  pointed  out  that  women  take 
him  news  of  coming  develop-  much  interest  in  men’s  clothing  Some  of  the  significant  ideas 

ments  and  bring  men’s  fashions  and  have  big  influence  in  men’s  and  styles  presaged  by  Mr. 
to  his  attention  so  he  will  be  choice  of  apparel.  Therefore,  he  Schoeffler  are  the  high  rise  shoe, 
well-groomed  on  the  campus,  in  said  he  expects  his  column  to  Bermuda  shorts,  the  bold  look, 
the  offlce,  at  a  party,  or  sports  appeal  to  women  readers,  too.  the  new  shaped  suit,  the  natural 
event,’’  explained  Mr.  Schoeffler  A  broad  approach  is  planned  so  shoulder  clothes,  bulky  knit 
with  contagious  enthusiasm.  that  men  in  all  age  and  occupa-  sweaters,  trim  slacks. 

I.  -  X  groups  will  find  the  in-  Since  he  joined  the  Esquire 

l!.mpha»i8  tm  .Xews  formation  interesting  and  use-  organization  in  1939,  his  w’orld- 

“Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  wide  travels,  as  consultant  and 

news,  on  new  trends  in  suits  and  Mr.  Schoeffler  has  just  re-  observer  on  the  international 
jackets  and  sweaters  and  ac-  turned  from  a  four-w’eek  tour  fashion  scene,  have  inspire 
cessories,’’  he  continued.  “Men  of  Europe  in  search  of  new  in-  some  of  his  most  popular  style 
will  be  told  how  to  coordinate  spiration  in  the  field  in  which  innovations.  Extensive  trips  to 
pleasingly  and  effectively  vari-  he  is  a  recognized  international  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
ous  accessories.  authority.  He  makes  world  tours  America  have  established  Mr. 

“Men  are  more  clothes  con-  periodically  in  his  search  for  Schoeffler  as  a  foremost  author- 
scious  than  in  the  past  and  they  news  and  trends  in  men’s  cloth-  ity  in  men’s  fashions  the  world 
are  more  venturesome,  giving  ing.  over.  He  regpilarly  visits  such 

broad  acceptance  to  new’  ideas  Although  he  has  contributed 
in  all  articles  of  their  wardrobe,”  articles  to  newspapers  and  to  , 


■Schoeffler  Idea! 


Day  by  day,  in  every  way... 

^1-  ^  On  February  14,  1921  Bachelor  Walt  found  Baby 

fSkeezix  on  his  doorstep — ^and  since  that  date  readers 
have  had  the  continual  fun  of  watching  grctwth, 
sharing  family  life,  feeling  joys  and  sadness.  Millions 
of  friends  find  the  experience  richly  rewarding — 
and  wouldn’t  miss  a  day  of 

Ciasoline  AUey 

by  Frank  King  ...  a  family  favorite,  good  for  mileage,  like  the 
car  in  your  garage!  Uncle  Walt,  Skeezix.  Judy,  Chipper,  Corky, 
and  all  the  others  are  human  beings  that  ojjen  any  reader’s  door 
and  heart.  The  strip  gets  and  holds  circulation!  For  proofs 
and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  .  .  . 

Chicago  Tribune -y^cwY^orh  News 

Butiatnn,  .\eir  Vark 

^gnUEVatC^  MMBV*  Tribune  Toner.  Ckieumo 


PET  PROJECT — Richard  W.  Clarlie,  editor  of  the  New  ^ork  Daily  New*, 
and  William  H.  Hendrii,  Chicago  Tribune-New  York  News  "You  and 
Your  Animals"  columnist,  accept  the  "Animal  Writer  of  the  Year 
award  from  Curtis  P.  Freshel,  president  of  the  Millenium  Guild,  a  lead¬ 
ing  organization  in  the  field  of  anti-cruelty  to  animals.  Among  previous 
winners  were  Mahatma  Gandhi,  George  Bernard  Shaw,  Dr.  Albert 
Schweitzer  and  Lord  Dowding,  air  chief  marshal  of  Britain. 
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LIFE  BEGINS  AT  FORTY— Former  President  Harry  S.  Truman  receives 
the  "Life  Begins  at  Forty"  award  given  annually  to  an  outstanding 
senior  citiien  by  Robert  Peterson,  who  writes  the  King  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate  column,  "Life  Begins  at  Forty."  "Work  keeps  a  man  from  going 
to  seed  and  I  don’t  intend  to  go  to  seed  for  a  few  years  yet,"  asserted 
Mr.  Truman  as  he  received  the  scroll  in  his  book-lined  office  in  the 
Truman  Library  in  Independence,  Mo.  The  award  is  one  of  the  first 
created  in  the  field  of  gerontology,  the  study  of  aging  and  retirement. 
In  his  column,  Mr.  Peterson  takes  the  attitude  that  the  later  years  are 
the  best  years. 


Editorial  Cartoon 
TV  Show  Planned 

Alan  Hartman,  president  of 
Dynamic  Concepts  Corp.,  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  build  a  half- 
hour  network  television  propram 
around  a  nucleus  of  editorial 
cartoons.  Twenty  editorial  car¬ 
toonists  already  have  apreed  to 
cooperate,  accordinp  to  Mr. 
Hartman. 

“These  cartoons  will  be  used 
to  demonstrate  the  diverse  views 
of  editorial  cartoonists  all  over 
the  world  to  current  news 
stories.”  explained  Mr.  Hart¬ 
man.  “A  suitable  narrator  will 
comment  on  the  cartoons  and 
news  stories.  If  the  artist’s  view 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by 
doing  so,  the  cartoon  will  be 
animated  or  illusions  of  move¬ 
ment  created  by  camera  anples 
and  optical  effects.  In  all  cases, 
however,  the  integrity  of  the 
artist’s  work  will  be  preserved 
scrupulously. 

“It  is  our  hope  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  sponsored  by  a 
national  advertiser,”  he  added. 

Mr.  Hartman  has  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  sales  and  production 
in  the  television  industry  for 
the  last  16  years. 

«  *  * 

IX)UELLA  reminis(j:s 

King  Features  Syndicate  will 
serialize,  in  10  parts,  a  new 
book  by  its  Hollywood  colum- 

EDITOR  8C  publisher 


nist,  Louella  Parsons,  entitled 
“Tell  It  to  Louella”  (G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons). 

The  first  release  is  for  Jan. 

7.  The  daily  installments  will 
run  from  900  to  1,000  words 
and  the  Sunday  installments 
will  be  about  2,000  words.  Some 
photo  illustrations  will  be  sup¬ 
plied. 

«  *  * 

WAR  ON  DOPE 

Harry  J.  Anslinper’s  inside 
story  of  America’s  war  against 
dope  will  be  serialized  by  AP 
Newsfeatures,  starting  Jan.  15.  ]■ 

A  controversial  figure  and  the 
first  and  only  U.S.  Commissioner 
of  Narcotics,  Anslinger  is  in  a 
favored  position  to  write  the 
story  of  the  dangers  he  sees  in 
the  law  enforcement  field  he  has 
dominated. 

His  account,  to  be  published 
in  book  form  next  month  as  “The 
Murderers,”  has  been  condensed 
into  15  installments,  for  use  five 
days  a  week.  Each  article  will 
be  well  illustrated. 

Of  course,  the  murders  of 
whom  Anslinger  and  his  co¬ 
author,  Will  Oursler,  write,  are 
the  narcotics  gangsters.  He  has 
waged  war  against  them  for  30 
years  and,  he  emphasized  in  an 
interview  in  Washington,  he  has 
gotten  results.  There  are 
approximately  44,000  addicts  in 
the  United  States  today,  he  said. 

for  December  30,  1961 


4  Officialg  Seeking 
To  Upset  NLRB  Order 

Akungton,  Va. 

Four  former  co-publishers  of 
Northern  Virginia  Sun  have 
asked  U.  S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  Fourth  Circuit  to  set  aside  | 
an  NLRB  order  directing  the  1 
paper  to  reinstate  24  ITU  mem¬ 
bers.  The  four  cited  29  points 
on  which  they  contend  NLRB 
erred  in  its  order  announced 
Dec.  7.  (E&P,  Dec.  16,  page  14). 

The  four  are  George  W.  Ball,  j 
Clayton  Fritchey,  Phillip  M. ! 
Stem  and  Arnold  Sagalyn,  all 
now  in  federal  government  serv¬ 
ice.  Much  of  NLRB’s  order  is  ' 
void  and  unenforceable,  the  four 
contend,  because  they  do  not 
presently  own  or  control  the 
newspaper. 

• 

Papers  Continue 
Council  Support 

Lee  H.  Bristol,  chairman  of 
the  Advertising  Council,  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  advertis¬ 
ing  contributed  by  American 
business  to  all  manner  of  good 
causes  had  reached  a  peace-time 
high  of  $226.7  million  worth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

Through  the  Public  Service 
Committee  of  the  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  membership  in  the  NAEA- 
Council  Plan  increased  to  605 
cooperating  papers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  40,000,000. 

Nearly  22,000  100-line  inser¬ 
tions  were  nin  and  checked  by 
the  Advertising  Checking  Bu¬ 
reau  during  the  year,  a  159b 
gain  in  linage. 

Under  the  Newspaper  Co¬ 
operation  Plan,  600  dailies  and 
some  weeklies  carried  about  11,- 
000  42-line  reader  messages 
every  other  week,  many  in  edi- 
.  torial  space. 


FOUR-STAR 

WASHINGTON 

LINE-UP!! 

• 

WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 

Noted  political  correspon¬ 
dent  and  Pulitier  Prize- 
winning  author  clarifies 
events  and  trends  in  top- 
level  national  and  world 
affairs.  (Three  a  week). 

• 

MARQUIS  CHILDS 

Fast  -  traveling  journalist 
and  author  reports  and 
analyzes  national  and  inter¬ 
national  news-in-the-mak- 
ing.  (Three  a  week). 

• 

DORIS  FLEESOH 

Washington's  best-known 
newswoman  digs  out  be¬ 
hind-the-scenes  facts  that 
make  the  political  scene 
understandable.  (Five  a 
week). 


65,000  MILES  mary  McGRORY 


v 


That's  the  distance  NEA's 
Erskine  Johnson  has  traveled 
this  year  to  gather  news 
about  films  and  personalities 
for  his  "Hollywood  Abroad" 
columns. 

Newspaper  Enterprisers^ 


On-the-spot  coverage  of 
political  events  and  per¬ 
sonalities  by  Washington's 
most  perceptively  pungent 
reporter.  (Two  a  week). 


PHONE,  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES 
AND  AVAILABILITY  TODAY! 
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'WWr  W  W  t  *  m  Prof.  Byerly’s  reason  for  the  eight  original  members  of  the 

m  possible  upturn?  “The  burgeon-  Suburban  Press  Foundation. 

J.  m  ww  ing  suburban  press,”  says  he.  Since  1950  these  papers  had 

Prof.  Byerly  points  out  that  experienced  a  circulation  growth 

the  population  in  the  nation’s  212  of  113  percent  while  population 

JOURNEY  INTO  SUBURBIA  metropolitan  areas  jumped  from  in  the  areas  they  served  in- 

89.3  million  persons  in  19.')0  to  creased  only  60  i)ercent.  During 

D  R*  1,  F  112.9  million  in  1960.  Three-  the  same  period,  the  averaw 

y  1C  n  man  fourths  of  this  23.6  million  gain  number  of  full-time  editorial 

(17.9  million)  was  in  the  sub-  employees  on  these  papers  more 

PART  I:  ‘THE  THIRD  FORCE’  urbs.  than  doubled. 

rr,,  .  u-  u  u  j  4.  1  u  1  “These  suburbanites  want  andi  These  same  papers  more  than 

The  cuntmued  attennndxon  of  which  had  grown  to  1,093,  had  ^  “ 

hjff  city  dmlies  and  small  week-  a  weekly  Wo«hi«crtnr,  says.  “Newspapers  10-year  period.  The  average 

les  *•'*  «  rcw  tat  s  tows  no  •  being  started  in  new  sub-  gro.ss  income  from  the  group 

stgn  of  slowmy  down  Hemltng  State  had  newspapers  in  towns  ^^203, 000  in  19.50 

m  the  opposite  directum  ts  a  like  Baker  ( i oO) ,  Charleston  have  them.  America’s  population  to  $446,400  in  1960. 
ptenomenal  growth  of  the  suh-  <  ),  7'’^  ^  ^  explosion  in  the  suburbs  is  being  Anyone  who  doubts  suburban 

urban  press-,1  third  force.  TFc  Kimpp  (100)  and  Nooksack  by  a  dynamic  journalism  has  liecome  a  big- 

are  tn  the  middle,  of  what  may  (300  .  Friday  Harbor,  vnth  a  growth  and  strength  of  suburban  time  business  operation  neJi 

become  the  most  underpUvyed  population  of  706  in  1960  was  ^s.”  look  no  further  than  the  claS 

story  tn  the  history  of  journal-  the  only  one  which  still  had  a  p^of.  Byerly  might  have  added  fied  section  of  E&P  for  proof 

_ _ 9«  9iin  that  this  same  dynamic  growth  that  it  has.  The  proof  is  there 


are  tn  the  middle,  of  what  may  (300  .  Friday  Harbor,  vnth  a  growth  and  strength  of  suburban  time  business  operation  ne^ 
become  the  most  underpUvyed  population  of  706  in  1960  was  ^s.”  look  no  further  than  the  claS 

story  tn  the  history  of  journal-  the  only  one  which  still  had  a  p^of.  Byerly  might  have  added  fied  section  of  E&P  for  proof 

u  j  u  I  X  9Q  4  e  ono  that  this  same  dynamic  growth  that  it  has.  The  proof  is  there 

The  above  words  belong  to  Back  in  1910  28  towns  of  200 

William  Dulaney,  ma.ss  media  people  or  less  in  Missouri  had  ^  Nov.  25  edition: 


specialist  for  the  Center  of  Con-  newspapers;  only  two  did  in  „,agazine  supplement,  SnftMrftia 
tinu.ng  Liberal  Education  and  I960.  Fifty  years  ago  there  were 

assistant  professor  of  Journal-  345  weeklies  published  m  Mis-  ^  selective  235  news- 

ism,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer-  ^uri  communities  of  less  than  ^  .j^eulation 

sity.  What  Mr  Dulaney  aptly  1.000;  in  1960  tW  were  105.  1547,131.  Twentv-four  of 

describes  for  Charles  E.  Hayes  Says  Prof.  Byerly:  New.s-  311  are  week- 

in  the  September  issue  of  Qmll  Papers  in  smal  towns  of  a  few  j.  weeklies  and  tri-week- 

magazine  is  the  circulation-  hundred  people,  commonplace 

^ming  world  of  suburban  50  years  ago,  are  now  rare.  p^ank  S.  T.  executive.  de«:ribes 
journalism  Some  newspapers  remain  in  ..  residential 

To  trace  the  rise  of  this  “third  .small  hamlets;  most  of  them  ,,,,h,,rhan  families  ” 
force”  one  has  to  go  back  half  a  will  eventually  close  their  doors,  “  j  i  • 

century,  which  is  what  Kenneth  but  the  years  of  the  big  attri-  Thpe  readers,  claims  Mr. 

Byerly,  associate  professor  at  tion  are  past.”  Frank,  have  a  m^ium  income 


the  School  of  Journalism,  Uni-  On  consolidation,  he  cites  these  P®^  family  of  roughly  $8,900  per 


versity  of  North  Carolina,  examples: 

recently  did.  His  study,  pub-  Hope,  Ark.,  grew  in  popula- 
lished  in  the  Fall  issue  of  Grass  tion  from  3,416  in  1910  to  8,399 
Roots  Editor,  quarterly  of  the  in  1960.  Fifty  years  ago  it  had 


gazine  supplement,  ^mlmrhia  CALIFORNIA  SUBURBAN 

lay.  Started  in  19.59,  it  now  WEEKLY,  fine  plant,  three 

!S  to  a  selective  235  news-  machines,  rotary  press,  lin¬ 
gers  with  a  total  circulation  usually  loyal  community,  cli- 

1,547,131.^  Twenty-four  of  mate  is  tops,  grossed  $251,000 

■m  are  dailies,  211  are  week-  fiscal  year.  Price  $200,000, 

5,  semi-weeklies  and  tri-week-  yO'Tf  down,  good  terms. 

5.  They  serv'e  what  Morton  And  in  this  ad  from  the  Oct. 

ank,  S.  T.  executive,  describes  9g  edition : 

“upper  income  residential  “  PACIFIC  COAST  metropoli- 
suburban  families.”  (un  suburban  weekly.  S,S00 

These  readers,  claims  Mr.  sworn  paid  circulation  plus 

Frank,  have  a  medium  income  pick-up  shopper.  1960  gross 

r  family  of  roughly  $8,900  per  was  $21,0,000.  Priced  low  for 

ir — after  taxes.  guick  sale.  Will  require  large 

down  payment. 

The  (.lioni!> 

The  gross  incomes  of  these 
The  voices  of  Mr.  Dulaney  and  mid-west  and  far-west  papers 


year — after  taxes. 

The  (Jioni!> 


International  Conference  of  two  weeklies,  a  semi-weekly  and  Prof.  Byerly  are  adding  to  the  bear  out  the  conclusion  Prof. 
Weekly  Newspaper  editors,  a  daily;  it  now  has  a  weekly  and  .swelling  chorus  being  raised  to  Byerly  draws  from  his  surv’ey: 
examines  a  half-century  long  n  daily.  the  suburban  press.  “The  decline  in  the  number  of 


New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  had  three 


examines  a  half-century  long  n  daily.  the  suburban  press.  “The  decline  in  the  number  of 

slide  which  has  cut  the  number  New  Bloomfield,  Pa.,  had  three  Mark  Ethridge,  publisher  of  smalltowm  newspapers  has 
of  the  nation’s  weekly  news-  weeklies  and  736  people  in  1910;  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier  and  slowed  to  a  crawl;  the  weeklies 
papers  almost  in  half.  in  1960  it  had  1,098  people  and  Journal,  told  the  Pulitzer  School  semi-weeklies  and  tri-weeklies 

„  .L  J  i»  weekly.  of  Journalism  in  1960  that  while  remaining  are  generally  much 

cached  Hoiiom  Douglasville,  Ga.,  had  three  the  city  daily  may  have  been  .stronger  financially  and  in  con- 

“The  bottom  has  about  been  weeklies  and  1,140  people  in  fading  during  the  past  decade,  tent  than  ever  before.  Growth 
reached,”  says  Prof.  Byerly.  “It  1910;  in  1960  it  had  4,462  people  suburban  newspapers  gained  of  suburban  new’spapers  is  so 
now  seems  possible — even  prob-  weekly.  915,756  in  circulation.  great  that  it  should  soon  more 

able — that  weekly,  semi-weekly  Competing  newspapers  are  Charles  E.  Hayes,  one  of  the  than  offset  the  now  small  decline 
and  tri-weekly  newspapers  in  today,  says  Prof.  Byerly.  more  prolific  writers  on  sub-  in  numbers  of  the  smalltown 

the  United  States  will  grow  in  There  was  an  average  of  1.62  urban  journalism,  and  executive  press,  and  result  in  an  overall 
number  during  the  present  dec-  weeklies  in  every  newspaper  editor  of  the  14  Paddock  we«;k-  gain  in  total  of  vreeklies  in  the 


ade.  The  gain  would  be  the  first  town  in  1910.  Consolidation  and  Ugg  around  Chicago,  said  in  the  Unite<l  States. 

in  any  10-year  period  since  cessation  have  cut  the  figure  to  Summer  edition  of  Grass  Roots 

1900-1910.”  I'll  town  in  1960.  Editor:  “America’s  new  suburbs  Ijirgc 

rp,  ,,  ,  are  making  a  major  change  in 


He  points  out  that  in  1910 
there  were  16,850  weeklies  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country.  In  1960, 


1.11  per  town  in  1960. 

The  Upturn 

Despite  the  44.55  percent 


I.argc  Opi-ralions 


journalism  inevitable.” 


Recent  developments  in  weekly 
newspaper  publishing  around 


In  the  September  issue  of  the  country  also  tend  to  bear  out 


there  were  9,343.  (The  high  <lecline  in  the  past  .50  years.  Quill,  he  wrote  that  there  were  Prof.  Byerly’s  contention.  Many 
point  was  in  1915  when  17,005  including  8.21  percent  from  1950  uow  more  than  2,000  strictly  papers  have  liecome  part  of 
were  being  published.)  to  1960,  there  were  three  impor-  suburban  newspapers — weekly,  larger  operations  and  now 

The  .50-year  span  represents  ^^nt  developments,  the  profes-  semi-weekly  and  daily  in  this  serve  areas  (sometimes  entire 

a  7,507  drop.  Why?  Cessation  points  out.  country.  “The  potential  for  counties)  rather  than  single 

in  smaller  communities  and  ^wo  of  the  past  five  years,  growth  is  staggering.  The  sub-  towns. 

consolidation  and  cessation  of  weeklies  increased  in  number,  urbs,  which  accounted  for  most  Lincoln  County,  Ore.  (pop. 

competing  weeklies,  says  the  They  juniped  from  9,402  in  1956  of  the  nation’s  population  ad-  24,635),  the  Lincoln  County 

professor.  He  illustrates  his  to  9,420  in  1957;  from  9,336  in  vances  between  1950  and  1960,  Ncu7.scasfcr,  a  controlled-circula- 

points  this  way:  1958  to  9,386  in  1959.  are  expected  to  grow  four  times  tion  weekly  operated  from  New- 

Back  in  1910 _ Maine  towns  The  decline  of  their  numbers  as  fast  as  cities.  It  is  estimated  port,  was  sold  in  December. 

such  as  Solon  (pop.  996),  1956  to  1961  was  only  76,  that  by  1970  more  than  60  per-  Buyer  was  a  company  made  up 

Lincoln  (868),  Freeport  (759),  or  0.81  percent.  cent  of  all  Americans  wll  be  of  four  Lincoln  County  news- 

Damariscotta  (876)  and  Blaine  The  three-year  decrease  from  classified  as  suburbanites.  paper  publishers,  who  put  out 

(954)  had  weekly  newspapers.  1958  to  1961  was  only  10,  or  a  Mr.  Hayes  called  attention  to  the  Nc«;porf  Daily  News,  Toledo 

In  1960,  only  Damariscotta,  mere  one-ninth  of  1%  (0.11%).  a  survey  taken  last  year  of  the  Lincoln  County  Leader,  Wnlport 
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Lincoln  County  Times  and  De¬ 
lake  Sortli  Lincoln  News-Guard. 
Seller  was  Tom  Becker,  owner 
of  radio  stations  at  Newport  and 
Oceanlake. 

The  Newscaster  was  sus¬ 
pended  as  the  other  four  news¬ 
papers  had  already  combined  to 
produce  a  controlled-circulation 
weekly  for  distribution  in  the 
entire"  county,  located  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  some 
50  miles  southwest  of  Salem. 

In  Macomb  County,  Mich. 
(|X)p.  10.5,804),  Paul  W.  McKee 
purchased  a  group  of  six  county 
weeklies  in  December  from  Her¬ 
ald  N«‘wspapers.  He  already 
publishes  the  12,740  ABC  eve¬ 
ning  Mt.  Clemens  Daily  Monitor- 
Lender  and  two  weeklies,  the 
South  Mneonib  News  and  Tri- 
City  Proyress. 

Five  of  the  iiapers,  serving 
Roseville,  East  Detroit,  St.  Clair 
Shores,  Fraser  and  Clinton,  were 
to  Ix"  shut  down.  One,  serving 
Harper  Woods,  was  to  remain 
open.  All  were  in  Detroit  sub¬ 
urbs. 

Twelve  employes  of  the  six 
l)apers,  which  had  a  total  circu¬ 
lation  of  25,000,  were  dismissed. 
Edwin  Rose,  publisher  and  prin¬ 
cipal  .stockholder  of  Herald 
Newspapers  (which  he  started 
in  1948),  remained  as  special 
consultant. 

New  V^Wklies 

In  Fairfax  County,  Va.  (pop. 
275,002),  two  weeklies  were 
launche<l  by  Roosevelt  Der  Tate- 
vasion. 

In  earlv  Sentember  he  started 
the  Fairfax  Free  Press,  a  tab¬ 
loid,  for  the  City  of  Fairfax 
(estimated  imputation  in  June 
14,430),  14  miles  southwest  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  previous 
Mav  the  Town  of  Fairfax  had 
shifted  to  city  status. 

In  mid-October  he  began  the 
Annandale  Free  Press  for  the 
greater  Annandale  area,  popu¬ 
lation  center  of  Fairfax  County 
with  about  40,000  residents.  A 
huge  apartment  project  was 
under  construction  there  and 
was  expected  to  increase  the 
population  even  more  in  a  few 
years. 

Local  staffs  were  set  up  for 
both  papers. 

Mr.  Der  Tatevasion’s  Free 
Press  Publishing  Company 
already  was  putting  out  Fairfax 
County  Sun-Echo  (circulation 
7,739  .sworn)  in  Falls  Church, 
10  miles  west  of  Washington.  It 
was  in  its  eleventh  year  under 
the  firm’s  direction. 

Fairfax  County,  rio'ht  across 
the  river  from  the  Capital,  is 
the  sixth  fastest  growing  county 
in  the  United  States. 

(Next  week:  The  Suburban 
Press  Today.) 


THURSDATA 


CHRISTMAS  ISSUE  —  The 
tabloid  weekly  East  Aurora 
(N.  Y.)  Orbit  devoted  its  entire 
16-iJage  edition  of  Dec.  20  to 
Christmas.  Included  was  a  five- 
column  Front  Page  picture  of 
Santa  with  a  local  youngster 
on  his  knee;  two  editorials 
(“Christmas  Morning”  and 
“Christmas  at  Grandma’s 
House”) ;  a  reprint  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  “Yes,  Virginia”  editorial 
from  the  old  New  York  Sun; 
and  the  story  of  how  “Silent 
Night”  was  written.  The  issue 
carried  heavy  seasonal  advertis¬ 
ing. 

•  *  « 

CHRISTMAS  SPIRIT  —  De¬ 
claring  it  was  taking  cognizance 
of  appeals  from  church  and 
civic  leaders  as  well  as  many 
of  its  other  readers  concern¬ 
ing  the  over-commercialism  of 
Christmas,  the  Bridgeport  Her¬ 
ald  (a  Sunday  weekly)  pub¬ 
lished  a  special,  eight-page  tab¬ 
loid  pullout  section  Dec.  24.  Cir¬ 
culated  throughout  the  state,  it 
was  entitled  “The  True  Mean¬ 
ing  of  Christmas.”  The  supple¬ 
ment  featured  statements  by 
clergymen;  contained  a  short 
story  by  Paul  Gallico  called 
“Orchestration  for  Twelfth 
Night,”  and  a  poem  about  a 
blind  shepherd  by  Jeanne  San- 
dahl.  A  lead  editorial  said,  in 
part:  “We  believe  that  getting 
back  to  the  ‘true  meaning  of 
Christmas’  is  more  than  just 
a  wi.sh  for  a  better  way  of  life; 
it  is  practically  a  necessity  in 
this  age  of  l()0-megaton  bomb 
threats,  fallout  shelter  pyscho- 
sis  and  the  culture  of  a  ‘fast 
buck’  operator.  It  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  religion.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  sense.”  The  Herald  in¬ 
vited  comments  from  its  read¬ 
ers. 

*  *  * 

CHRISTMAS  POEM  —  For 
its  Dec.  21  issue  the  Chelsea- 
Clinton  News,  a  weekly  in  Man¬ 
hattan,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
printed  the  famous  poem  by  Dr. 
Clement  Clarke  Moore,  “A  Visit 
from  St.  Nicholas.”  Running 
the  poem,  together  with  a  story 
and  picture  of  Dr.  Moore  and 
a  line  drawing  of  “eight  tiny 
reindeer”  dashing  in  front  of 
his  home  is  an  annual  custom 
for  the  weekly.  It  was  in  the 
Chelsea  mansion  house  on  Ninth 
Ave.  at  21st  St.  where  Dr.  Moore 
first  read  the  poem  to  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  1822.  The  General 
'Theological  Seminary  now 
stands  on  the  site,  in  the  heart 
of  the  Chelsea-Clinton  News 
circulation  area. 


Weekly  Sales 

Billings,  Mont. 
Controlling  interest  in  the 
Yellowstone  News,  a  temporar¬ 
ily-suspended  weekly,  has  been 
acquired  by  Arnold  A.  Berger, 
Billings  attorney,  from  John  F. 
Graham. 

Mr.  Berger  is  representing  the 
publication  in  the  defense  of  a 
$125,000  damage  action  brought 
against  it  by  Andrew  Palo,  clerk 
of  the  district  court. 

Mr.  Graham  will  remain  as 
editor  and  general  manager ;  Mr. 
Berger  will  be  publisher. 

Mr.  Berger  stated  the  publi¬ 
cation’s  format  will  be  more 
departmentalized  when  publica¬ 
tion  is  resumed  in  January. 

Mr.  Graham  acquired  control¬ 
ling  interest  in  the  paper  from 
A.  A.  Schlaht  March  2,  1961. 

«  «  « 

Reno,  Nev. 
The  Central  Nevada  News¬ 
papers  chain  has  purchased  the 
Reese  River  Reveille  from  Jock 
Taylor  of  Reno,  its  editor  and 
publisher  for  12  years. 

Mr.  Taylor  will  remain  as  edi¬ 
tor  under  the  paper’s  new  pub¬ 
lisher,  Ira  Jacobson. 

The  paper  will  drop  to  tabloid 
size.  It  is  currently  distributed  in 
Reno  and  Austin.  Mr.  Taylor 
will  continue  to  work  out  of  its 
Reno  office. 

The  Reveille,  published  con¬ 
tinuously  since  May  16,  1863, 
has  been  at  different  times 
printed  twice  and  three  times 
weekly.  It  is  now  a  weekly. 

In  the  1860s  and  1870s,  it  was 
a  daily  when  Austin  was  the 
third  largest  city  in  Nevada 
with  a  iiopulation  of  8,000. 

Other  papers  published  by  the 
chain  are  the  Eureka  Sentinel, 
Tonopah  Times-Bonanza,  Gold- 
field  News  and  Overton  News. 

*  *  * 

Glencoe.  Okla. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roland  Sodow- 
sky,  publishers  of  the  Perkins 
Journal,  have  purchased  the  Tri- 
County  Hopper  here  from  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Hock. 

The  Glencoe  paper  will  be 
printed  in  the  Perkins  plant  and 
mailed  to  Glencoe.  Mrs.  Franie 
Brown  continues  as  Hopper 
news  editor  with  an  office  in 
Glencoe. 

The  Hock  family  published 
the  weekly  for  seven  years, 
printing  it  out  of  Stillwater. 


Pet  Writer  Cited 

A  cash  prize  of  $500  went  with 
the  Albert  Schweitzer  Medal 
which  was  conferred  recently  on 
William  H.  A.  Carr,  pet  colum¬ 
nist  of  the  New  York  Post,  by 
the  Animal  Welfare  Institute  of 
New  York. 


Denver  Police 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


an  eight-page  memo  to  Post  City 
Editor  Davis.  The  memo  was 
shown  by  newspaper  executives 
to  Mayor  Batterton  who  was 
encouraged  to  consider  request¬ 
ing  state  assistance  in  a  full- 
scale  cleanup. 

Two  days  later  Whearley  was 
summoned  by  W.  H.  Hornby, 
Post  managing  editor,  to  meet 
him  at  the  statehouse  in  the 
Governor’s  office.  When  Whear¬ 
ley  entered  he  saw  Gov.  Stephen 
McNichols  holding  a  copy  of  his 
memo.  Hornby  and  Alexis 
McKinney,  assistant  to  Post 
editor  and  publisher  Palmer 
Hoyt,  flanked  McNichols. 

After  discussing  Whearley’s 
memo.  Gov.  McNichols  decided 
the  state  would  enter  the  police 
scandal  inside  Denver  if  the  city 
asked  him  to  do  so.  The  Post 
executives,  on  orders  of  Mr. 
Hoyt,  made  it  clear  the  Post 
was  not  trying  to  promote  its 
part  in  the  investigation.  They 
offered  to  take  a  back  seat  on 
story  breaks  if  it  meant  getting 
Denver’s  police  mess  cleaned  up. 
Mayor  Batterton  and  Schooley 
asked  the  state  to  step  in  and 
lend  assistance. 

Investigator  Named 

McNichols  named  as  chief 
investigator  A.  S.  (Tony) 
Reeder,  a  former  FBI  agent 
now  head  of  the  security  force 
for  a  Denver  firm  manufac¬ 
turing  missile  nose  cones.  He 
chose  a  Jefferson  County 
sheriff’s  officer  to  assist  him. 
The  two  worked  constantly — 
nights  and  Sundays — and  seven 
weeks  later  Gov.  McNichols  held 
a  press  conference  in  his  office 
on  Sept.  30. 

He  outlined  the  birth  and 
growth  of  the  crime  ring  behind 
the  police  badges.  His  investi¬ 
gators  had  found  120  offenses 
that  hadn’t  even  been  mentioned 
in  previous  arrests  of  13  Denver 
officers.  They  also  had  206  sworn 
statements  about  the  120  of¬ 
fenses.  Lastly,  charges  against 
23  more  men — 19  Denver  patrol¬ 
men,  three  former  patrolmen, 
and  one  civilian — were  being 
filed  that  afternoon  in  Denver 
District  Court.  That  totaled  35 
crooked  cops  and  one  civilian — 
and  he  was  the  brother  of 
Whaley,  the  officer  who  first 
threatened  to  sue,  then  told  his 
story  to  Whearley. 

Whearley  covered  events  while 
11  more  Denver  officers  and 
former  officers  were  added  to 
the  list  to  swell  the  total  to  46. 
Then — as  the  story  moved  into 
the  courtroom — he  returned  to 
general  assignment. 
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Ad  Linage 
Moves  Ahead 
In  November 

Total  advertising  linage  in 
newspapers  bounced  back  in 
November  to  top  1960  figures. 
Display,  retail,  classified  and 
department  store  categories 
were  up  while  general  linage 
was  off  almost  8%  in  the  52- 
Cities  Report  compiled  by 
Media  Records.  Automotive 
showed  strength,  coming  up  to 
with  a  fraction  of  a  point  of 
the  figure  in  the  same  month  a 
year  ago.  On  small  volume  fi¬ 
nancial  had  a  10%  gain. 

For  11  months,  however,  the 
total  linagfe  was  down  4.4%  as 
compared  with  11  months  of 
1960.  City-by-city  figures  fol¬ 
low: 


AKRON,  OHIO 

Bmcoh  Journal-*  .  2.&80.3I3  2.5S5.525 

Slaacon  Journal-S  ....  974,246  1,041,171 

Grand  Total  .  3,654,559  3,596,696 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
**Knickarbocli*r 

Naw»-*  .  1,474,232  1,519,975 

Timas  Union-m  .  1,539,386  1,316,005 

*Tlni*s  Union-S  .  616,405  583,528 

Grand  Total  .  3,630,023  3,419,508 

NOTE;  Knickarbockar-Naws-*  Part-Run 

discontinuad  as  of  Octobar  I,  1961.  Part 
run  adv.  includad:  Knick*rbockar-N*ws-a 
I960  —  1,519,975  (253,535). 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.  M. 

Joumal-m  .  1,622,035  1,660,147 

JJoumal-S  .  461,189  442,599 

Tribuna-a  .  1,651,541  1,647,466 


3,734,765  3,750,212 


ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  1,767,937 

Journal-*  .  2,634,161 

Journal  A 

Constitution-S  .  1,026,062 

Grand  Total  .  5,428,160 

ATLANTIC  CITY,  N.  J. 

Pr*ss-m  .  934,587 

••Prass-S  .  235,245 

Grand  Total  .  1,169,832 


*Am*rican-S 
N*ws-Post-e 
Sun-m  . 
Sun-a  . . 
tSun-S 


BALTIMORE.  MD. 


BANGOR.  ME. 

N*ws-m  .  1,015,486 

BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 

Prass-a  1,635,121 

§Pr*ss-S  .  424,570 

Sun-Bullatin-m  .  676,122 

Grand  Total  .  2,735,813 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Po$t-Harald-m  .  1,002,855 

Naws-a  .  2,040,646 

fNaws-S  .  857,706 

Grand  Total  .  3,901,207 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  includad: 
1961  —  2.040.646  (57,635)  I960  — 
(**.439). 

BOISE.  IDAHO 

Stat*sman-m  .  875,677 


NOVEMBER  Newspaper  Linai^e — .>2  Cities 

(Compilad  bj;  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  from  Madia  Record  Meaanrements) 

1961  1960  %  of  ES 

Liniige  Linage  I960  Ind 

Total  Advertising 

November .  261,345,000  256,625,000  101.8  10: 

October  .  260,939,000  265,798,000  98.2  91 

Year  to  date _ 2,534,172,000  2,649,894,000  95.6  9 

Display 

November  .  203,854,000  200,999,000  101.4  10 

October  .  197,762,000  202,364,000  97.7 

Year  to  date _ 1,887,2.32,000  1,962,941,000  96.1  9' 

Classified 

November .  57,491,000  55,626,000  103.4  10 

October  .  63,177,000  63,434,000  99.6  10 

Year  to  date _  646,940,000  686,953,000  94.2  91 

Retail 

November .  154,531,000  149,390,000  103.4  10 

October  .  144,554,000  144,167,000  100.3  lOi 

Year  to  date _ 1,395,132,000  1,435,725,000  97.2  9! 

Department  Store 

November .  57,682,000  56,607,000  101.9  lOi 

October  .  53,181,000  52,261,000  101.8  KX 

Year  to  date _  496,641,000  512,650,000  96.9  9' 

General 

November .  31,496,000  34,119,000  92.3  9 

October  .  34,132,000  36,341,000  9,3.9  8' 

Year  to  date _  299,748,000  320,891,000  93.4  8( 

Automotive 

November .  13,040,000  13,148,000  99.2  8: 

October  .  13.898,000  17.012,000  81.7  8 

Year  to  date _  138,738,000  156,701,000  88.5  9i 

Financial 

November .  4,787,000  4,342,000  110.2  12: 

October  .  5,178,000  4,844,000  106.9  11' 

Year  to  date _  53,614,000  49,624,000  108.0  111 


Tribuna-a 

fRaqistar-S 


1,127.628  l,07T,2$t 

532.37T  S73.6M 


19*1  19*0 

••Stat*sman-S  .  199,018  195,1*2 

Grand  Total  1,074,695  1,064,33* 

NOTE:  Statasman  Mom.  and  Eve.  sold 
only  in  combination.  Linaga  of  one  edition 
(Morn.)  only  is  shown. 


BOSTON, 

Record  Amarican-d 

Record-m  . 

Amarican-e 

•Adv*rtiser-S . 

Globe-a  . 

Globe-m  . 

§Glob*-S . 

Herald-m  . 

tH*rald-S  . 

Traveler-e  . 


MASS. 

794,2*5 


1,833,205  1,781,122 
1,653,140  1,608,539 

1,441,010  1,333,749 
1,530,101  1,516,253 

1,305,843  1,297,238 
1,797,098  1,756,522 


Grand  Total  . 10,638,213  11,128.955 

NOTE:  Effective  October  2.  1961,  The 
Record  Morn,  and  American  ^e.  became 
an  all-day  newspaper.  The  Record  Ameri¬ 
can  Daily. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Exoress-m  ..  1,296,166  1,278,261 

§•Couri*r  Express-S  917,557  1,025,283 

(Evening  News-e  .  2,506,137  2,496,404 

Grand  Total  .  4,719,860  4,799,948 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Post-e  .  1,775,469  1,370,379 

CHARLESTON.  W.  VA. 

Mail-e  1,105,220  1,073,328 

Gaiette-m  1,099,150  1,123,293 

§GazeHe-Mail-S  390,781  306,058 

Grand  Total  .  2,595,151  2,502,679 


CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

•News-e  .  1,184,679  1,052,310 

Observer-m  .  1,666,647  1,564,652 

(Observer-S  .  586,990  557,924 

Grand  Total  .  3,438,316  3,174,886 


1961  —  3,713,690  (571,152).  I960  —  3.365,943 
(399,221).  Tribune-S  19*1  —  1,764,939  (416,- 
607).  I960  —  I  807.454  (446.228).  Sun-Tim*s-S 
1961  —  756,945  (82,5*0).  Daily  News-e  I960 
—  2,008,566  (105,762). 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  ..  2,383,745  2,426,860 

(Enquirer-S  .  1,352,727  1,461,586 

Post  & 

Times-Star-e  2,224,770  2,305,924 

Grand  Total  .  5,961,242  6,194,370 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  2,714,116  2,717,258 

(Plain  Dea'er-S  .  1,6*4,733  1,894,977 

Press  and  News-e  .  3,189,167  3,012,233 

Grand  Total  7,568.016  7,624,468 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Press  and 

News-e  1961  —  3,189,167  (225,083).  I960  — 
3.012.233  (58,162). 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  2,520,027  2,321,559 

Dispatch-S  .  1,171,637  1,222,035 

Citiien-Journal-m  .  1,011.041  990,906 

Star-w  50,479  50,116 

Grand  Total  4,753,184  4,584,616 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  . 2.357,610  2,209,423 

(Niws-S  723,185  741,194 

Times  Herald-e  2,564,716  2,419,840 

•Times  Herald-S  720,4*0  707,350 

Grand  Total  6,365.971  6,077.807 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  Times 
Herald-e  1961  —  2.564.716  (54,524).  I960  — 
2,419,840  (30,387). 


Grand  Total .  2.405.442  2.562,519 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Fra*  Pr*ss-m  .  1,664,014  1.786.755 

§Fre*  Prass-S  .  509.320  509.318 

Naws-a  .  2,8*4,97*  2,814.3a 

(•N*ws-S  .  1,220,70*  1,176,311 

Times-*  .  764,339 

TIm*s-S  .  71,292 

Grand  Total  .  6,259,016  6.622.311 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  includad:  Fra* 
Press-m  1961  —  1,6*4,014  (125,529).  1960  - 
1,786.755  (193,7*7).  Fra*  Prass-S  1961  _ 
509,320  (  50.008).  I960  —  509,310  (  62,201). 
Naws-a  19*1  -  2.8*4.976  (168,5*2).  1960  - 
2,814,303  (133,818).  Naws-S  1961  —  1.220,70* 
(74,940).  I960  —  1,176,311  (19,633).  Tim*s-t 
I960  —  264,339  (14,928). 

(•)  Last  issue  Detroit  Timas  November 
6,  I960. 

ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 

Advartlsar-m  .  495,150  358,421 

Star  Gaietta-a  .  890,648  948.814 

••Talagram-S  279.317  272,220 

Star  Gaiatt*  B 

Advartisar-Sat  .  60,397  . 

Grand  Total  1,725,512  1,579,455 

NOTE:  Th*  Saturday  Advartisar  and  Sat. 
urday  Star  Gaiatt*  combined  publicatiom 
to  th*  Saturday  Star  Gaiatt*  t  Advertiser 
starting  July  15.  1961.  As  of  that  date, 
the  Advartisar  Morning  and  Star  Gaiett* 
Evening  publish  5  days  a  weak  only. 

EL  PASO,  TEX. 

Tim*s-m  1,372,441  1,396,3*5 

Tim*s-S  424.439  422,77* 

Harald-Post-a  .  1.4*5,784  1,452,792 

Grand  Total  .  3,262,664  3.271,933 

ERIE.  PA. 

Times-*  .  1.574,693  1,393,353 

§Tim*s-N*ws.S  456,025  387,033 

Grand  Total  .  2,030,718  1,780,38* 

NOTE;  Th*  News,  Morning,  and  th* 
Times,  Gening,  are  sold  in  opfional  com¬ 
bination.  Th*  linage  of  on*  edition,  th* 
Timas,  Evening  is  shown. 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register  Guard-*  .  1,244,019  1,223,352 

••Register  Guard-S  263,564  278,238 

Grand  Total  .  1,507,583  1,501,598 

FALL  RIVER.  MASS. 

••Herald  News-*  .  1,141.13*  1,158,415 

FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gai*tte-m  ....  1,362,913  1,321,948 

SJournal  Gai*tte-S  .  .  522,551  538,006 

•News  Sentinel-*  1,981,539  1,937,533 

Grand  Total  .  3,8*7,003  3,797,487 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 

Star-Tel*gram-m  .  998,457  973,7*2 

Star-T*legram-e .  2,015,307  1,926,634 

§Star-Telegram-S  685,997  666,879 

Press-e  488,037  515,219 

•Press-S  163,931  167.189 

Grand  Total  4,351,729  4,249,6« 

NOTE:  Press  Evening  published  5  dayi 
a  week  only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  1,613,681  1.575,705 

§Bee-S  596,473  583,403 

Grand  Total  .  2,210,154  2,159,108 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  1,672.483  1,557,282 

••Post-Tribune-S  455,122  388,3*6 

Grand  Total  2,127,605  1.945,641 


CHICAGO.  ILL 

Tribune-m  3,713 

Tribune-S  .  1,764 

(Daily  News-e  .  2,167 

Amarican-e  .  925 

•Am*rican-S  .  325 

Sun-Tlme$-m  .  1,632, 

§Sun-Tim*s-S  .  75* 


3,713,690  3,365,943 
1,764,939  1,807,454 
.  2,167,732  2,008,566 
.  925,819  8*8,568 

325,890  360,836 

.  1,632,64*  1,393,084 

.  756,945  *64,153 


Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 


.11,287.661  10,468,604 
included:  Tribuna-m 


DAYTON.  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  1,907,627  1,920,643 

News-e  2,226,644  2,236.104 

INews-S .  714,891  798,300 

Grand  Total  .  4,849,162  4,955,047  IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 
DENVER  COLO  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 

Rocky  Mt.  N*ws-m  1,913,249  1,857,048  Vh«  bf  mor^ntf^’^oflibM^ 

8*Roclcw  Mt  Newt.S  445  429  459  54fl  publish^  •" 

Po^  e  V  •.  .  .  2.^:^  2,wl;m  -"V  form  without  explicit  permission  from 

.  ""bcJp^'wCi  oThar  figure,  ar*  spacifi- 

Grand  Total  5,876,812  5.454,392  *'’^’“ll,“';L".2bl°.“m7l^l’inlo«- 

Ki^TC*  DAf>4  Pita*  .aHw  Ppvc4  a  to  Media  Records,  November  1941  Linagw* 

196^1°^%  575  W4  ^  740  Ik’i  •Includ*.  18,427  lines  AMERICAN  WEEKLY. 

1961  —  2,575,994  (240,105).  ••Includes  33,495  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

(Includes  75,208  lines  THIS  WEEK. 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA  Slncludas  47.905  lines  PARADE. 

Register-m  .  745.435  909,576  (Includes  103,063  lines  WEEKEND. 
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GLENS  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

IM7  627  1920  643  Post-Star  (Sea  Note)  833,228  _  747.1 U 
7'«6'iia  7'7ii  IM  NOTE:  Post-Star  Morning  sold  in  com- 


IVit  IVMJ 

biiMtion  with  Tlm«>  Evening.  Linage  of 
one  eoition,  Post-Star  Morning,  only  is 


giv«r. 

GRAND 

RAPIDS,  MICH. 

.  2,376,787 

2.356.436 

fPress-S  . 

.  577,210 

574,637 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,774,177 

2,731,073 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Recoro-e  2,34t,6IS  . 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Record-e 

IHI-2.34f.6IS  (88.873). 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

nmes  e  .  I,57»,9f3  l.43»,994 

Times-S  .  520,705  482,410 


Grand  Total  . 2,100.878  1,722,404 

NOTE:  Timas  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 


1761 

1760 

UTTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiatte-m 

...  1,150,717 

1.127,647 

lArkansas  Gaiatte-S 

. . .  384,762 

361,560 

Grand  Total  . 

...  1,535,477 

1,487,207 

LONG  BEACH,  CALIF. 

Indapandant-m  . 

...  2,164,101 

1,727,840 

§lndepnndent 
Prass-Talegram-S  . 

. . .  677,227 

685,101 

Press-Telagram-a  . . . 

...  2,241,786 

2.041,676 

Grand  Total . 

...  5,105,316 

4,656,617 

NOTE:  Part  run 

adv.  Included;  Inde- 

pandent-m  1761—2,164,101  (307.648).  1760- 
1.727.840  (233,314).  Prass-Talagram-e  1761— 
2,241,786  (  307,648).  1760  —  2,041,676  (233,- 
314). 

LONG  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-a  .  2,322,004  2,205,547 

Nawsday  Nassau-a .  2,587,418  2,471,848 


Grand  Total  .  4,711,422  4,677,37$ 


HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,573,458  1,507,677 

§Patriot  News-S  .  375,124  374.147 


Grand  Total .  1,768,582  1,703,828 


HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  1,173,662  1,225,577 

(Courant-S  .  802,764  777.612 

fTimes-e  .  2,431,840  2.l77,8n 


Grand  Total  .  4,408,266  4,203.061 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Eiaminar-m  .  1.775,577  1,702,777 

‘Examiner  s  .  762,178  1,012,002 

Times-m  .  4,770,085  4,132,478 

fTimes-S  .  3,184,748  2,717,816 

Harald-Exprass-a  .  1,614,480  1,477,544 

Mirror-e  .  1,203,744  1,244,231 


Grand  Total  . 13,711,034  12.687,068 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-S 
1761-3.184,748  (1,081,358).  1760— 2.717.816 

(I  000,583).  Times-m  1761—4.770,085  (630,- 
647).  1760—4,132,478  (343,007). 


HAVERHILL. 

MASS. 

Journal*e  . 

360,122 

482,075 

HONOLULU, 

HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  . 

763.082 

721,455 

“Advertiser-S  . 

363,730 

374,855 

Star  Bulletin-e  . 

1,742,370 

1,756,682 

§Star  8ulletin-S  . 

311,216 

270,731 

Grand  Total  . 

3,380,378 

3,343,723 

HOUSTON. 

TEX. 

Chronicle** 

2,871.437 

2,650,736 

*Chronicle-S  . 

1.038,154 

1,000,087 

Post-m  . . 

2,283,777 

2,075,363 

fPost-S  . 

700,241 

787,284 

Press-e  . 

736,013 

786,231 

Grand  Total  . 

7,647,842 

7,321,703 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

included; 

Chroni- 

cle-e  1761-2,871.437  (  243.767).  176(^2.650.- 

m  (170,207).  Post-e  1761—2,283.777  (44.- 

877). 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

News-e  . 

2,022,581 

1,827,143 

Star-m  . 

1,752,158 

1,803,122 

fStar-S  . 

1,162,735 

1,122,320 

times-*  . 

883,655 

873,148 

§Times-S  . 

317,703 

337,477 

Grand  Total  . 

6,337,232 

5,763,232 

JACKSON. 

MISS. 

Clarion  Ledqer*m 

1,015,232 

723.587 

$Clarion  Ledger  8 

News-S  . 

312,428 

323,353 

Daily  News** 

732,805 

845.048 

state  Times-e  . 

471,187 

470,742 

State  Times-S  . 

157,385 

166,667 

Grand  Total  . . 

2,711,037 

2,747,377 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  . 

2,406,772 

2,341,067 

(Times-Union-S  . 

737.548 

776,757 

Journal-e  . . 

1,085,573 

1,137,856 

Grand  Total  . 

4,232.113 

4,257,680 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Journal**  . 

1,362,777 

1,258,623 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Jersey 

Journal-e  1761-1,362.777  (138,323).  1760— 

1,258,623  (116,146). 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Star-e  . 

1,577,107 

1,637,862 

(Star-S  . 

747,615 

836,165 

Times-m  . 

1,876,716 

1,777,714 

Grand  Total  . 

4,445,638 

4,471,741 

KNOXVILLE, 

,  TENN. 

Joumal-m  . 

631,321 

612,656 

Naws-Sentinel-e  . 

.  1,261,513 

1,230,067 

§Naws*SentIn*l<$  . 

,  324,027 

354,278 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,216,863 

2,177,023 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-e  .  1,044,131  780,772 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier  Journai-m . 

1,576,035 

1,512,157 

Courier  Journal-S  . 

705,721 

771,757 

Times-a  . 

1,672,586 

1,525,603 

Grand  Total  . 

4,174,542 

4.007.521 

LOWELL, 

MASS. 

Sun-e  . 

.  817,681 

856,313 

“Sun-S  . 

.  266,557 

235,838 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,086,240 

1,072,151 

LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  . 

.  843,800 

745,707 

MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

“Union  Leadar-d  _ 

742,772 

870,703 

News-S  . 

.  258,581 

211,437 

Grand  Total  . 

1,201,573 

1,102,140 

NOTE:  The  Sunday  News  it  sold  in  op- 

tional  combination  with  the  < 

Following 

Monday  Union  Leader. 

MEMPHIS, 

TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal*m 

1,772.708 

1,738,712 

(Commercial  Appeal-S 

846.50S 

828,886 

Press-Scimitar-e  . 

.  1,311,617 

1,287,306 

Grand  Total . 

.  4,151,030 

4,056,704 

MERIDEN, 

CONN. 

Record  Journal 

(See  Note)  . 

728,468 

888.778 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Journal  Eve- 

ning  are  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage 

of  one  edition.  Record  Morninc 

1  only  is 

shown. 

MIAMI. 

FLA. 

Herald-m  . 

.  3,635,070 

3,377,634 

§Herald-S  . 

.  1,258,380 

1,305,721 

Newt-a  . 

.  1,257,716 

1,146,620 

(News-S  . 

374,030 

418,717 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,545,216 

6,250,674 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

included:  Herald-m 

1761-3.635,070  (60,026).  1760- 

•  3,377,634 

(57,850).  Herald-S  1761-1,258,380  (66.586). 

1760—1,305,721  (83,751) 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinal-m  . 

.  1,640,775 

1,277,175 

‘Sentinal-S  . 

.  387,834 

273,888 

Journal-e  . 

.  2,811,230 

3,646,011 

(Journal-S  . 

.  1,287,513 

1,602,418 

Grand  Total  . 

.  6,127,552 

6,817,512 

NOTE:  Journal  on 

striie  November  13 

through  30.  1761. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribuna-m  . 

.  1,504,406 

1,515,727 

Star-e  . 

.  2,678,436 

2.654,881 

(Tribune-S  . 

.  1,163,067 

1,137,787 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,365,707 

5,308,577 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Star-a 

1761  -2.678.436  (  258,371).  1760- 

-  2,654,881 

(117,171). 

MODESTO. 

,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  . 

.  862,081 

808,737 

§Bee-S  . 

177,171 

177,245 

Grand  Total  .  1,057,272  1,007,782 
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1761 

1760 

NOTE;  Bee  Evening 

published 

5  days  a 

week  only. 

MONTREAL, 

CANADA 

)‘Star-e  . 

3,041,822 

2,636,636 

Gaiatte-m  . 

.  1,583,736 

1,510,702 

La  Pretsa-e  . 

3,055,718 

2,850,406 

La  Patria-S  . 

71,365 

113,867 

Le  Nouveau  Journal-e 

.  734,171 

Grand  Total  . 

.  8,507.032 

7,111.613 

NOTE;  (‘)  Includes 

WEEKEND 

MAGA- 

ZINE  linage.  Le  Nouveau  Journal  first 

publication  September  5,  1761. 

MUNCIE. 

IND. 

Prass-e  . 

740,074 

853,723 

Star-m  . 

.  736.068 

842,417 

“Star-S  . 

.  244,366 

248,835 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,120,528 

1,745,175 

NASHVILLE 

TENN. 

Banner-a  . 

.  1,636,636 

1,482,847 

Tenne$sean*m . 

.  1,601,517 

1,427,615 

Tennassean-S . 

.  616,645 

610,228 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,854,778 

3,522,672 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m _ 

.  774,571 

635,456 

Register*e  . 

.  1,474,673 

1,475,357 

“Register-S  . 

710,828 

672,324 

Register  8 

Journal-Courier-Sat 

76,787 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,056,877 

2,823,137 

NOTE;  Journal  Courier-Sat.  and  Register 
Sat.  combined  publications  to  the  Sat. 
Register  8  Journal-Courier  starting  June 
10.  1761.  As  of  that  data,  the  Journal- 
Couriar-Morn.  and  Reg.ister  Eve.  publish 
5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e  .  1,065,301  1,006,232 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas-Picayune-m  .  2,730.482  2,855.243 

tTimes-Picayune-S  .  754,267  787,386 

States  &  Item-e  .  1.307,317  1,414.583 


Grand  Total .  5,172,066  5,257,212 


1761  1760 

517  (416,626).  1760-1,877.507  (411,137). 

Virginian-Pilot-m  1761-2,137,555  (  260,727). 
1760-2.067,071  (250,724).  Virginian-Pilot  8 
Portsmouth  Star-S  1761—821,574  (135,821). 
1760-867.562  (185,310). 

OAKLAND,  CALIF. 

Tribune-e  .  2,178,487  2,231,282 

§Tribune-S  .  812,825  732,644 


Grand  Total  .  2,771,314  2,763,726 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv.  included:  Tribune-e 
1761-2,178,487  (61.821).  1760  -  2,231,282 
(72,676). 


OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,152,706  1,153,187 

OHahoman-S  .  442,673  505,544 

Times-a  .  1,328,724  1,357,778 


Grand  Total  .  2,724,103  3,016.731 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Times-e 
1761  -  1,328.724  (165,657).  1760—  1,357.778 
(145,828). 


OMAHA.  NEBR. 

World-Herald 

(Sea  Note)  .  1,477,084  1,537,708 

fWorld-Harald-S  .  867,311  887,417 


Grand  Total  .  2,366,375  2,427,325 

NOTE;  World-Herald  sold_  in  combina¬ 
tion  Morning  and  Evening,  linage  of  only 
one  edition,  EVENING,  is  shown. 


ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Star  e  .  2,270.713  2,112,717 

Sentinel-m  .  2,270,713  2,112,717 

Sentinel-S  .  4M,354  728,528 


Grand  Total  .  5,235,180  4.753.762 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included;  1761 — 
725,670  1760—648,302. 


PASADENA.  CAUF. 

Star-News-e  .  1,245.657 

§1  ndepandent-Sta  r 

News-S  .  380,383 

Indapandant-m  .  1,172,401 


1,284,370 

413,658 

1,142,647 


Grand  Total  .  2,778,441  2,840,677 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  2,727,428  2,737.334 

Times-S  .  3,178,435  3,203,074 

Herald  Tr!bune-m  .  1,071,541  1,110,473 

(Herald  Tribune-S .  872,573  857,517 

Mirror-m  .  700.074  853.748 

Mirror-S  .  404.268  474,525 

News-m  .  2,050,108  2,033,558 

News-S  .  1,882,721  1,887,677 

Journal  Amarican-e  ...  1,123,674  1,076.111 
‘Journal  American-S  ..  371.681  404.761 

Post-e  .  1,218,737  1,110,847 

Post-S  .  143,172  105,218 

World  Telegram  S  Sun-e  1,446,156  1,437,348 


Grand  Total  . 17,632,808  17,318,631 

NOTE;  Post  Evening  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mirror-m 
1761—700,074  (206,063).  l76(h-853.748  (187,- 
2741.  M’rror-S  1761—404,268  (153,322).  1760 
—474  525  (186.230).  Naws-m  1761— 2.050  108 
(772,557).  1760  -  2,033.558  (1,020,687). 

News-S  1761-1,882.721  (1,283.817).  1760— 

1887,677  (1,352,111).  Journal  American-e 
1761-1,123.674  (123,467).  1760  —  1,076,1  II 
(117.701).  Journal  American-S  1761— 371.681 
(73.415).  1760-404.761  (70.080).  World-Tel. 
8  Sun-e  1761-1,446.156  (  247,002).  1760— 

1.437,348  (  271,832).  Split  run  adv.  included: 
News-m  234,187.  News-S  118,056. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS).  N.  Y. 

Long  Island  Press-a  ...  1,646,722  1,634.067 
§Long  Island  Press-S  . . .  626,784  673,505 


Grand  Total .  2.2n.706  2,307,574 


PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Times-e  .  763,615  735,043 


PENSACOLA.  FLA. 


Newt-e  . 

724,804 

Journal-m  . 

1,208,526 

Nawt-Journal-S  . 

328,677 

Grand  Total  . 

2,262.007 

PEORIA, 

ILL. 

Journal  Star 

(See  Note)  . 

1,616,474 

1,472,078 

§Journal  Star-S . 

457,524 

465,731 

Grand  Total  . 

2,074,018 

1,757,807 

NOTE:  Journal  Star  Morning  and  Journal 

Star  Evening  sold  in  combination 

Linage 

of  only  one  edition’^Journal  Star 

Evening 

—is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Bullatin-a  . 

2,466,567 

2,385,405 

(‘Bullatin-S  . 

730,418 

735,620 

Inquirer*m . 

2,063,226 

2,211,206 

Inquirer-S  . 

1,671,673 

1,627,826 

News-e  . 

727,784 

1,068,022 

Grand  Total  . 

7,861,670 

8,028,077 

NOTE;  Part  run  adv. 

included: 

lullatin-e 

1761—2.444,567  (47,037) 

Inquirer-m  1741 — 

2,063,226  (  37.217).  1760—2.211,206 

(27.234). 

PHOENIX. 

ARIZ. 

Republic-m  . 

2,755,717 

2.n3,685 

tRepublic*S  . 

1,088,884 

778.274 

Gazette-e  . 

2,787,447 

2.777,574 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m . . 

....  1.340.703 

1,253,758 

6Press-S  . 

. . . .  373.236 

408,771 

Timas-Harald-e  _ 

....  1.262,033 

1,150,271 

Grand  Total . 

....  2.775,772 

2,813,220 

NIAGARA 

FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gazefte-e  . 

....  1.170,562 

1,184,310 

“Gazette-S  . 

....  222.225 

147,737 

Grand  Total  . 

....  1.412,787 

1,332,047 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Dispatch  & 

Portsmouth  Star-e 

...  1,712.517 

1,877,507 

Virginian-Pilot-m 

....  2,137,555 

2,067,071 

(Virginian-Pilot  E 

Portsmouth  Star-S 

...  821,574 

867,542 

Grand  Total .  4.871.646  4,818,162 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  included:  Ledger- 
Dispatch  8  Portsmouth  Star-e  1761 — 1.712,- 


Grand  Total  .  6,632,250  6,481,553 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  8  Sun-Tal.-m  .  1.476,701  1,417,757 

‘Post-Gai.  8Sun-Tel.-S..  200,065  376,166 

Press-a  .  2,167,161  2,057.750 

tPress-S  .  1,072.566  1,152,107 


Grand  Total  .  4,758,673  5,006,184 

NOTE;  Post-Gazette  8  Sun-Telegraph 
Sunday  last  publication  November  12,  1761. 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  linage  Nov.  1761— 
10.678. 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  .  2,007,732  1,847.435 

§t*Orogonian-S  .  745,485  701,430 

Oregon  Journal-a  .  1,110,770  1,273,5^ 

Oregon  Journal-S .  357,714 


Grand  Total  .  4,066,007  4,204,124 

NOTE;  Oregon  Journal  Sunday  last  pub¬ 
lication  date  August  20,  1761. 
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POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 

Journal-a  .  1,107,007  l,IOi,378 

••Journal-S  .  430,961  437,927 

Grand  Total  .  1,537,968  1,544,305 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1.715,493  1,712,083 

Journal-m  .  1,641,171  1,734,465 

tJournal-S  .  894,173  885,647 

Grand  Total  .  4,250,837  4,332,195 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (5ee  Note)  .  1,290,730  1,330,645 

§Eagle-S  .  371,905  321,877 

Grand  Total .  1,662,635  1,652,522 

NOTE:  Eagle  Evening  and  Times  Morning 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
(Eagle  Evening)  is  shown. 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

News  Leader-e  .  1,926,518  1,830,045 

Times  Dispatch-m  .  1,684,290  1,584,759 

(Times  Dispatch-S  .  950,482  963,963 

Grand  Total  .  4,561,290  4,378,767 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press- Enterprise 

(See  Note)  1,394,497  1,363,210 

§Press-Enterprise-S  _  364,045  353,634 

Grand  Total  .  1,758,542  1,716,844 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Press- 
Enterprise  1961—1,394,497  (  22,670).  I960— 

1,363,210  (53,530). 

NOTE:  Enterprise  Morning  and  Press  Eve¬ 
ning  sold  only  in  combination.  Linage  of 
one  edition  (Enterprise  Morning  is  shown). 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1.131,775  1,014,110 

§Times-S  .  494,407  369,525 

World-News-e  .  1,206,385  1,038,632 

Grand  Total  .  2,832,567  2,422,267 

ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Democrat  i  Chronicle-m  2,013,003  1,930,311 

(Democrat  t  Chronicle-S  819,958  838,880 

Times  Union-e  .  2,053,526  1,958,441 

Grand  Total .  4,886,487  4,727,632 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,343,182  1,246,863 

Star-S  .  526,705  515,261 

Grand  Total  .  1,869,887  1,762,124 

NOTE:  Star  Morning  and  Register-Repub¬ 
lic  Evening  sold  in  combination.  Linage  ot 
only  one  edition — Star  Morning — is  shown. 
Star  Morning  published  five  week  days 
only,  excluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2.453,355  2,426,574 

|Bee-S  542.917  509,022 

Union-m  .  693,844  759,609 

**Union-S  226,470  295,900 

Grand  Total  3,916.586  3,991,105 

NOTE:  Union  Morning  published  5  days 
a  week  only. 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  ..  1,645,850  1,696,145 

Globe-Democrat-we  . .  524,933  . 

|(•Globe-Democrat-S  .  497,613 

Post-Oispatch-e  . 2,456,463  2,321,539 

Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,183,885  1,152,390 

Grand  Total .  5,811,131  5,667,687 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv,  included:  Globe- 
Democrat-m  1961—1,645,850  (  320,497).  I960 
—1,696,145  (  250,631).  Post-Dispatch-e  1961 
—2.456.463  (64.148). 

(*)  Globe-Democrat  Weekend  first  pub¬ 
lication  effective  October  I.  1961.  "Globe- 
Democrat — Morning  is  published  5  week 
days  only." 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  1,118,953  1,191,745 

*Pioneer  Press-S  832,855  861,192 

Dispatch-e  2,218,438  2,083,334 

Grand  Total .  4,170,246  4,136,271 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Dispatch-e 
1961—2,218.438  (160,927).  1960  —  2,083,334 
(152,053). 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 
*lndependent-e  854,676  710,207 

••Independent-S  212,593  217,899 

Times-m  2,471,324  2,399,402 

§Times-S  622,990  677,059 

Grand  Total .  4,161.583  4,004.567 

NOTE:  (*)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

SALEM,  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m  ..  928,054  885,315 


"Oregon  Statesman  5 
Capital  Journal-e . 


219,649  245,144 

1,063,714  1,037,420 


(Tribune-S 

••Times-e 


Grand  Total . 

2,211,417 

2,167,879 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  . 

1,916,489 

1,941,734 

(Tribune-S 

721,755 

719,939 

Deseret  News 

Telegram>e 

2,035.438 

1,977,293 

Grand  Total . 

4.673.682 

4,638,966 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

Express-m 

1,427,373 

1,329,769 

(Expre$s-News-S 

655,790 

652,554 

Express-News-Sat. 

305,790 

292,526 

News-e  . 

1,773,732 

1,629,230 

Light-e . 

1,994,104 

1,778,415 

•Light-S 

577,827 

601,780 

Grand  Total 

6,734,616 

6,284,274 

NOTE:  Express  Morning  and  News  Eve- 

ning  published  5  days 

s  week  only. 

SAN  DIEGO, 

CALIF. 

Union-m  . 

1 ,939,726 

1,710,103 

§Union-S 

997,820 

911,306 

•Tribune-e 

2,782,894 

2,472,662 

Grand  Total 

5,720,440 

5,094,071 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m 

1.943,243 

1,625,192 

tChronicle-S 

821,049 

766,393 

Examiner-m 

2,321,853 

2,292,103 

•Examiner-$ 

1,008.667 

971,283 

News-Cail-Bulletin-e 

1,244,308 

1,251.619 

Grand  Total  . 

7,339,120 

6,906,590 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv. 

included 

Chroni- 

cle-m  1961  —  1,943,24: 

(47,525). 

I960  — 

1,625,192  (35,670). 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m . 

2,444,331 

2,080,210 

News-e . 

2,432,831 

2,185  438 

IMercury-News-S  . 

724,412 

688,762 

Grand  Total 

5,601 .574 

4,954,410 

NOTE:  Part  run  adv.  included:  Mercury-m 

1961  —  2,444,331  (37,146).  I960  — 

2.080.210 

(31.796).  News-e  1961  - 

2,432,831 

(37,146). 

I960  —  2,185,438  (  31,796). 

SAN  RAFAEL 

CALIF. 

Independent-Journal-E 

1,252,624 

1,154,217 

SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m 

1,380,821 

1,225,851 

••Union  Star-e . 

1 .029,678 

982,392 

Grand  Total . 

2,410,499 

2,208,243 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Times-e 

1,166,255 

1,152,991 

SEATTLE.  WASH. 

Post-Intelliqencer-m 

1,334,952 

1,294,044 

•Post-Intelligencer-S 

431,656 

425,159 

Times-e  . 

1 ,967,983 

2,073,193 

Times-S 

682,361 

730,701 

Grand  Total  . 

4,416,952 

4,523,097 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

1,158,394 

1,076,665 

Tim3s-m  . 

1,369,791 

1,225,843 

Times-S  . 

503,480 

482,836 

Grand  Total  . 

3,031,665 

2,785,344 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  . 

1,560,273 

1,552,848 

Tribune-S 

635,490 

586,977 

Grand  Total 

2,195,763 

2,139,825 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 

848,771 

876, 149 

tSpokesman-Review-S 

421,273 

447,137 

Chronicle-e  . 

1,021.449 

1,059,117 

Grand  Total  . 

2,291,493 

2,382,403 

STOCKTON, 

CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,550,024 

1,533,311 

SYRACUSE 

N.  Y. 

Herald-Journal-e 

1,875,060 

1 ,870,592 

§-Herald-American-S 

588.611 

546,236 

Post-Standard-m  . 

1,060,271 

1,031,749 

(Post-Standard-S  . 

327,142 

360,255 

Grand  Total  . 

3,851,084 

3,808,835 

TACOMA, 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

1,473,451 

1,517,698 

News-Trib'jne-S . 

400,980 

405,905 

832,742  820,474 

1,324,951  1,101,913 


4,528,889  4,190,702 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

•Times-m  714,304  723,246 

Blade-e  2,131,672  2,202,208 

Blade-S  865,876  866.691 

Grand  Total  3,711,852  3,792,145 

NOTE:  (•)  Published  5  days  a  week  only. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m  1,658,343  1,595,703 

••Telegram-o  2,757,525  2,593,433 

Star-e  2,909,847  2,811,005 

Star-w  69,499  93,981 

Grand  Total  7,395,214  7,094,122 

NOTE:  (*)  Includes  WEEKEND  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  linage. 

Part  run  adv.  included:  Telegram-e  1961 
—  2,757,525  (77,016).  I960  —  2,593,433 

(49,325). 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  1,337,065  1,403,308 

•‘Times  Advertiser-S  452.368  426,358 

Trentonian-m .  961,601  962,664 

Grand  Total  2,751,034  2,792,330 

NOTE'  Times  Evening  Published  5  days  a 
week  o..iy. 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  1,262,626  1,087,376 

NOTE:  Record  Morning  and  Times- 
Record  Evening  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition  (Record  Morning) 
is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  1,689,684  1,701,035 

World-m . 1,669,635  1,654,162 

World-S  523,513  539,697 

Grand  Total  .  3,882,832  3,894,894 

UNION  CITY.  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  944,716  871,900 

UTICA.  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  1,143,872  1,111,989 

••Observer  Oispatch-S  306,335  330,355 

Press-m  . 1,394,908  1,330,300 

Grand  Total  .  2,845,115  2,772,644 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

News-e  1,220,709  1,152.821 

Post-m  3,211,725  3,001,932 

PPost-S  . 1,224,864  1,153,742 

Star-e  2,876,291  2,834.843 

(Star-S  .  1,132,203  1,174,563 


GaieHe-e  .  1,320,359  I  2U.3M 

Grand  Total  .  2,975,696  2  3I5,6M 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Vindicator-e  .  1,805,272  1,784,571 

§Vindicator-S  .  774,599  877,671 

Grand  Total  .  2,579,871  2  662,241 


.4DVERTIS1NG 
LINAGE  SERVICE 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  .  490,073  45S,IW 

Telegraph-S  .  150,827  163,301 

Grand  Total  .  640,900  618.401 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,534  lines 
(1961);  29,478  lines  (I960). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 


1,874,431  1,923,603 


TAMPA.  FLA. 

.  2,371,196  2,268,315 


Grand  Total  9,665,792  9,317,901 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,517.932  1,365,125 

•Republican-S  .  480,169  415,052 

Grand  Total  1,998,101  1,780,177 

MACY  WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND 
GROUP.  N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 
Mamaroneck  Times-e  814.645  820,623 

Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  961,788  914,051 

New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-e  .  1,073,975  1,025,802 

Ossining  Citizen- 

Register-e  796,408  806.066 

Peekskill  Star-e  735,629  728,278 

Port  Chester  Item-e  1,063,873  999.380 

Tarrytown  News-e  786,843  812,221 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,149,170  1,077,269 

White  Plains 

Reporter  Dispatch-e  1,199,080  1,197,510 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  854,760  742,789 

Grand  Total  9,436,171  9,123,989 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Eagle-m  .  1,665,052  1,415,075 

Eagle  &  Beacon-e  .  1,103,665  1,354,655 
(Eagle  &  Beacon-S  447,856  441,091 

Grand  Total  3,216,573  3,210,801 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.  C. 

Journal-m  1,213,292  1,186,716 

Sentinel-e  1,197,512  1,112,636 

Journal  &  Sentinel-S  409,581  363,636 

Grand  Total  2,820,385  2,662,988 

NOTE:  Sentinel  Evening  I960  figures  sup¬ 
plied  by  Publisher. 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-S  .  623,741  571,118 

Telegram-m  .  1,031,596  978,240 


COLUMBIA. 

S.  C. 

State-m  . 

1.115,561 

981,991 

State-S  . 

415,586 

431,862 

Record-me  . 

774,407 

775,519 

Grand  Total  . 

2,305,554 

2,181.460 

Includes  AMERICAN 

WEEKLY  18,312 

lines  (1961);  18,805  line) 

:  (I960). 

DULUTH,  MINN. 

826,246 

709,087 

429,419 

Grand  Total  . . 

1,964,752 

I960  figures  from  Media  Records. 

JAMESTOWN.  N.  Y. 

Post-Journal-e  . .  . 

1,029,562 

980,211 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33.534  lints 

(1961):  29,478  lines  (I960). 

LAS  VEGAS 

.  NEV. 

Nevada  Sun-m  . 

1,237,768 

1,151,176 

Nevada  Sun-S  . 

263,490 

240,557 

Grand  Total  . 

1,501,258 

1,392,533 

MONROE. 

LA. 

World-m  . 

844,134 

802,821 

World-S  . 

241,400 

261,381 

News-Star-e  . 

837,334 

799,606 

Grand  Total  . 

1,922,868 

1,871.822 

NEW  YORK. 

N.  Y. 

El  Diario  De 

Neuva  York-m  . 

322,353 

278,870 

El  Diario  De 

Neuva  York-S  . 

65,767 

52,311 

Grand  Total  . 

388,120 

331,261 

NORWALK, 

CONN. 

Hour-e  . 

1,083,887 

1,051,568 

PATERSON. 

N.  J. 

Call-m  . 

826,802 

903,466 

News-e  . 

1,216,231 

1,294,111 

Grand  Total  . 

2,043,033 

2,197,577 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

821,696 

857,872 

SCRANTON.  PA. 

Tribuno-m  . 

587,388 

596,088 

Scrantonian-S 

363,140 

344,348 

Grand  Total 

950,528 

940,436 

Includes  PARADE  47,566  lines 

(1961): 

38,604  lines  (I960). 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m 

612,996 

677,921 

Times-Leader-e 

1,255,796 

1,251,417 

Independent-S  . 

590,696 

560,551 

Grand  Total 

2,459,488 

2,481,817 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  33,534  lines 

(1961).  29,478  lines  (I960). 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 

BY  PUBLISHERS 

ABERDEEN. 

S.  D. 

American-News-e  . 

411,698 

382,214 

American-Naws-S  . 

129.192 

121.366 

Grand  Total  . 

540,890 

503,580 

.  623,741  571,118  ALTOONA,  PA. 

.  1,031,596  978,240  Mirror-e  .  1,150,611  1,121,015 
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AmrrON-NtMAMHMNASHA,  WIS.  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 

Post-CrekC«nt-« .  1,597,120  1,588,888  Union-Sun  A  Journal-*  808,424  524,822 


BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 

Enquirer  &  News-e  .... 

990,283 

980.224 

Enq'jirer  &  Ntws>$  .... 

258,272 

255,874 

Grend  Total . 

,  1,248,550 

1,238,098 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

Free  Press-m  . 

855,711 

792,971 

CANTON, 

OHIO 

Repository-*  . 

.  1,841,384 

1,785,252 

R*pository-S  . 

.  889,802 

844,028 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  2,511,188 

2,429,280 

CARBOMDAU I  WIN  MINtPHYSBORO, 

ILL. 

Southern  Illinoisan-*  434,818  443,394 
Southern  Illinoisan-S  . .  98,408  108,792 


Grand  Total  .  533,022  550,188 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

CHAMPAIGN-URBANA,  ILL. 


Courier-*  . 

....  897,588 

803,558 

Courier-S  . 

....  293,174 

289,908 

Grand  Total  . 

....  1,190,742 

1,073,484 

CHILLICOTHE,  OHIO 

Gazette-e  . 

. .  885,829 

718,495 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

Calltr*m  . 

....  1,800,200 

1,459,150 

Caller-e  . 

....  1,589,188 

1,430,128 

Call*r-S  . 

....  410,882 

423,908 

Grand  Total  .... 

....  3,800,030 

3,313,164 

COVINGTON.  KY. 

Ktntucky  Post  & 

Times  Starve . 

....  718,732 

853,072 

DANBURY.  CONN. 

Ntws-TImes-e  . 

..  .  1,042,822 

893,984 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

D*mocrat-m 

. .  940,848 

895,888 

Times-e . 

.  .  1,271,802 

1,228,290 

Times-Democrat-S  . 

.  352,744 

352,832 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2,485,192 

2,478,810 

DAYTONA 

BEACH.  FLA. 

Ntws*e 

884  702 

928,282 

Ntws-Journal-S  . 

200,388 

202,391 

Journabm  . 

953,880 

904,414 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,038,750 

2,033,087 

DECATUR,  ILL. 

Herald  &  Revi*w-m*  .  1,182.742 

1.082.984 

Herald  &  Review-S 

280,112 

332,884 

Grand  Total  . . . . 

-  1,442,854 

1.415.848 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EAST  ST, 

,  LOUIS.  lU. 

Journal-e  . 

.  815,001 

509,143 

Journal-S  . 

.  160.548 

183,081 

Grand  Total  _ 

.  795.547 

872.204 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D. 

H*rald-eS  . 

.  889,109 

859,834 

GREEN 

BAY,  WIS. 

PresS’Gazette'e  . . . 

.  1,494,528 

1,508,948 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gaiette-e  .  538,340  518,532 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser  *  .  989,270  994  148 

H*r*ld-Oispatch-m  981,778  982'7I7 

*H*rald-Advertis*r-S  ..  285,889  292,074 


Grand  Total  .  2,198,715  2,288,939 

‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  18,352 
lines  (1981);  18.533  lines  (1980). 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- Democrat- 

All  Day  .  1,137,038  1,218,873 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND.  WASH. 

Tri-City  Herald-* .  885,378  588,244 

Tri-City  H*rald-S .  114,023  138,812 


Grand  Total  779,401  702,858 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

,  KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 

Freeman-*  .  1,008,222  890,932 

,  LINCOLN,  NEBR. 

.  1,138,450  1,128,880 

Journal  *  .  1,122,982  1,152,818 

Journal  &  Star-S  .  232,318  293,918 


Grand  Total  .  2,491,748  2,575,412 

•Includes  PARADE  47,775  lines  (1981); 
38,388  lines  (1980). 


MADISON,  WIS. 


Capital  Times-*  .  I.350.3i4  1,312,920 

State  Journal-m  .  1,349,159  1,298,332 

State  Journal-S .  450,877  418,040 


Grand  Total  .  3,150,350  3,029,292 


Includes  PARADE  48,748  lines  (1981); 
38,444  lines  (1980). 

MIDDLETOWN.  N.  Y. 

Times  H*rald-R*cord-m  8Si.550  840,224 

MOLINE-ROCK  ISLAND.  ILL. 


Dispatch-*  . 

..  1,130,038 

1.158,374 

Grand  Total  . 

..  2,081,088 

2,195,808 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertis*r-m  . 

..  1,203,538 

1,035,980 

Advertiser-S  . 

358,948 

329,782 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,283,348 

1.040,388 

Grand  Total . 

..  2,825,830 

2,408,110 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 

Standard-Times-#  .... 

..  1,022,818 

1,029,532 

Standard-Tim*s-S  . . . 

. .  234,409 

231,007 

Grand  Total . 

1,257,025 

1,280.539 

Includes  PARADE 

47,775  lines 

(1981); 

38,451  lines  (1980). 

NORRISTOWN,  PA. 

Times-Herald-e  . 

. .  908,875 

785,808 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Telegraph-Bull*tin-e  . 

..  573,808 

587,048 

OGDEN, 

,  UTAH 

Standard-Examiner-# 

1,049,172 

970,080 

Standard-Eiamin*r-S 

..  248,108 

279,180 

Grand  Total . 

.  1,297,280 

1,249,240 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  34  498  lines 
(1981);  29,470  lines  (1980). 


OIL  CITY-FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  .  809,320  497,984 


News-Herald-e  ,... 

. .  . .  537.780 

450,681 

Grand  Total  .  . 

1,147,100 

948,845 

ONEONTA,  N.  Y. 

Star-m  ... 

. . . .  559,588 

530,922 

PADUCAH,  KY. 

Sun-D*mocrat-e  .  . 

.  ..  815,304 

770,482 

Sun-D*mocrat-S  . . . 

. . . .  285,748 

251,43-1 

Grand  Total  .... 

. .  .  1,081,052 

1,021,898 

Includes  FAMILY 

WEEKLY  33,238  lines 

(1981);  30,318  lines  (1980). 

PASSAIC-CLIFTON.  N.  J 

Herald-News-e  .... 

....  1,223,578 

1,243,197 

PENSACOLA.  FLA. 

Journal-m  . 

.  1,203,580 

1,181,870 

N*ws-Journal-S  _ 

. . . .  307,850 

383,180 

News-e  . 

....  718,100 

710,108 

Grand  Total  . 

....  2,227,330 

2,254,938 

PINE  BLUFF.  ARK. 

Commercial-*  . 

. . . .  880,894 

722,894 

Comm*rcial-S  . 

....  182,372 

138,788 

Giand  Total  . 

...  1,043,288 

881,482 

Does  not  include  33,844  lines 

FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PLATTSBURG,  N.  Y. 


Press-R*publican-m  _ 

594,440 

58l,9t8 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y. 

Union-Gazette-*  . 

271,740 

253,372 

POTTSTOWN.  PA. 

Mercury-m  . 

998,824 

915,894 

QUINCY, 

ILL. 

Herald-Whig-e  . 

887,998 

838,703 

Herald-Whiq-S  . 

192,838 

232,932 

Grand  Total  . 

880,832 

871,840 

RAPID  CITY. 

.  S.  D. 

Journal-*  . 

840,822 

809,448 

Journal-S  . 

182.818 

181,210 

Grand  Total  . 

823,438 

770,858 

RENO,  NEV. 

Journal-m  . 

575,442 

492,940 

Journal-S  . 

223,244 

245,408 

Gazette-e  . 

954,520 

885,304 

Grand  Total  . 

1,753,208 

1,823,850 

SALISBURY, 

N.  C. 

Post-*  . 

809,070 

578,802 

Post-S  . 

158,848 

188,842 

Grand  Total  . 

787,718 

745,444 
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1981  1980 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.  D. 

Argus-Leader-e  .  798,474  822,878 

Argus-L*ad*r-S  .  213,838  254,998 


Grand  Total  .  1,010,310  1,077,874 

STROUDSBURG,  PA. 

Record-m  .  531,300  502,754 

SUPERIOR.  WIS. 

Telegram-*  .  557,130  S75,588 

TUCSON,  ARIZ. 

Star-m  .  1,934,338  1,787,499 

Sta.-S  .  385,221  397,149 

Citiien-e  .  2,213,501  1,023,997 


Grand  Total  .  4,533,080  4,206,845 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

N*ws-Sun-e  1,417,724  1,342,488 

WILMINGTON,  DEL. 

N*ws-Journal-m*  .  1,684,581  1,913,388 

WOONSOCKET,  R.  I. 

Call-*  803,848  822,975 

CANADA 

CALGARY.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  2,198,859  2,021,598 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-*  .  1,925,409  1,821,207 


1981  1980 

HAMILTON.  ONT. 

Spectator-*  . 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO,  ONT. 
Record  *  .  1,821,343  1,398,095 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-m*  . 2,2I0.83S  2,011,388 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  .  2,290,037  1,974,489 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  » 
COMIC  Section. 

LeDroit-e  .  1,088,208  908,385 

Includes  PERSPECTIVES  95,889  lines 
(1981);  89,889  lines  (1980). 

SASKATOON.  SASK. 
Star-Phoenii-e  .  1,130,958  1,039.211 

TROIS  RIVIERES.  QUE. 
LeNouvelliste-e  .  841,048  808,848 


VANCOUVER,  B.  C. 

Sun-e  .  2,835,441  2,528,019 

Provinc*-m  .  1,275,579  1,317.810 

Includes  WEEKEND  MAGAZINE  103,587 
lines  (1981);  114,232  lines  (1980).  PART 
RUN  24,584  lines  (1980). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-*  .  1,802,990  1,502,281 


CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

Outlook  Is  Favorable 
In  Most  Ad  Categories 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 

(nanrsifird  AdvertisiinK  Director,  New  York  Post 


For  too  many  CAMs  the  hue 
of  the  linage  figures  didn’t 
match  the  high  expectations  for 
the  year  “1”  of  the  “fabulous 
sixties”  projected  by  the  econo¬ 
mists. 

As  for  ’62,  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  takers  for  odds 
favoring  a  further  want  ad  loss. 
The  buildup  in  help  wanted  and 
automotive  linage  in  the  last 
half  of  ’61  which  wiped  out 
many  earlier  losses  is  slated  to 
continue  into  the  new  year. 

Sensitive  to  the  status  of  the 
general  economy,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  that  classified 
linage  will  parallel  the  growth 
of  business  in  the  year  ahead 
— a  growth  which  McGraw  Hill 
researchers  say  will  account 
for  the  best  year  in  history  for 
United  States  business. 

A  clue  to  the  continued  im¬ 
provement  in  help  wanted  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  anticipateil  in¬ 
crease  in  defense  spending. 
State  and  local  governments 
will  do  their  share  toward  prim¬ 
ing  the  economic  pump. 

Automotive  linage  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  about  25%  of  want 
ad  totals  should  be  impelled  up¬ 
ward.  Industry  figures  point  to 
a  record  fourth  quarter. 

New  building  in  ’62  will  be 
generally  along  the  lines  of 
higher  priced  units.  CAMs 
would  do  well  to  gear  their  pre¬ 
sentations  to  prove  their  pa¬ 
pers’  ability  to  move  homes  in 


the  $16,000  to  $40,000  brackets. 

Here  is  a  chart  indicating  the 
Department  of  Commerce  areas 
where  new  construction  will  oc¬ 
cur: 

HOUSING 


STARTS 

New  England  .  55,000 

Middle  Atlantic .  205,000 

East  North  Central  .  230,000 
We.st  North  Central  .  75,00') 

South  Atlantic .  200,000 

East  South  Central  . .  50,000 

West  South  Central  .  120,000 

Mountain  .  85,000 

Pacific  .  310,000 


TOTAL  U.S . 1,330,000 


Although  apartment  building 
is  scheduled  to  decline,  apart¬ 
ment  advertising  may  not  suf¬ 
fer  for  the  time  being.  With  a 
rising  vacancy  rate,  advertising 
and  concessions  in  the  form  of 
extras  are  needed  to  fill  exist¬ 
ing  apartments  in  addition  to 
the  213,000  multiple  dwelling 
units  scheduled  to  rise  in  ’62. 

• 

The  Christmas  Spirit 

Hartford.  Conn. 

Ramon  J.  Geremia  of  the  UPI 
staff  here  played  a  trombone  in 
a  Salvation  Army  band  during 
the  last  hours  of  Christmas 
shopping  in  the  downtown  stores. 
He  wrote  a  story  on  his  experi¬ 
ence  which,  he  said,  “gave  him 
a  different  slant  on  the 
Christmas  spirit.” 
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Harry  Rhoads  Still 
Going  Strong  At  80 

By  Howard  M.  Kaplan 


Denver 

At  80,  Harry  Rhoads  happily 
holds  his  place  among  active 
press  photographers.  For  the 
past  60  years  he  has  covered 
the  humor  and  heartaches,  the 
color  and  catastrophe  of  Den¬ 
ver.  And  this  year  he  started 
on  a  new  decade  as  a  photog¬ 
rapher  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

Harry  Rhoads  was  bom  Aug. 
28,  1881,  in  Unionville,  Berks 
Ck)unty,  Pa.  “Actually,  you 
can’t  say  I  was  bom  in  Union¬ 
ville  any  more,”  he  said.  “That 
town  isn’t  there  any  more,  just 
disappeared.”  And,  on  second 
thought,  he  added  “I  was  bom 
there,  but  I  was  created  in  Den¬ 
ver.  There  was  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  Indians  and  the  like 
around,  so  mother  just  went 
back  home  to  have  me.”  Harry 
and  his  mother  were  back  in 
Denver  six  months  later. 

Harry’s  newspaper  career 
started  early.  For  eight  years, 
until  after  his  graduation  from 
Denver  East  High  School  in 
1898,  he  carried  papers  for  the 
old  Denver  Republican  and  the 
Denver  Post.  Then  he  switched 
to  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Republican,  later  purchased 
by  the  News. 

Col.  William  F.  Stapleton,  the 
Republican’s  managing  editor, 
heard  of  Harry’s  interest  in 
cameras,  took  a  look  at  his  pic¬ 
tures  and  Harry  became  a  pho¬ 
tographer  on  Nov.  1,  1900.  In 
that  year,  Harry  recalls,  Den¬ 
ver  newspapers  were  abandon¬ 
ing  the  chalk-plate  method  of 
reproducing  pictures  in  favor  of 
a  new-fangled  process  called 
halftone.  The  photographer’s 


job  paid  $7  a  week  for  a  17- 
hour,  7-day  stint.  But  after  two 
weeks,  Harry  found  his  weekly 
pay  sack  contained  $11  in  gold 
coins.  He  was  on  his  way. 

One  of  the  fledgling  photog¬ 
rapher’s  first  assignments  was 
covering  the  return  of  troops 
from  the  Philippines.  Since 
then,  more  than  250,000  of 
Harris’s  pictures  have  been  pub¬ 
lished.  He  has  photographed 
every  President  since  1900  ex¬ 
cept  Calvin  Coolidge. 

One  close  call  Harry  remem¬ 
bers  is  the  day  he  blew  mag¬ 
nesium  powder  over  an  alcohol 
lamp  for  his  flash.  The  powder 
went  off  in  his  face  and  caused 
blindness  for  two  weeks.  Doc¬ 
tors  operated  and  Harry’s 
mother  told  him  “Harry,  I’ll 
take  care  of  you  the  rest  of  my 
life.”  Being  the  independent 
type,  Harry  recovered. 

Photography  wasn’t  the  same 
in  those  days,  Harry  will  tell 
you.  You  couldn’t  picture  ac¬ 
tion.  Everyone  just  came  to  a 
halt  and  posed.  The  photogra¬ 
pher  set  up  his  camera  on  a 
tripod,  set  up  his  flash  powder 
and  pulled  the  black  cloth  over 
his  head.  Much  later,  the  pic¬ 
ture  was  ready  to  be  taken. 

Harry  first  rode  out  to  get 
his  pictures  dressed  in  a  derby 
hat  and  cutaway  coat  and  ped¬ 
aling  a  bicycle.  A  few  years 
after  he  started,  the  company 
bought  him  a  motorcycle. 

Shortly  afterward,  he 
splurged  on  a  2-cylinder  Max¬ 
well  car  for  his  personal  use. 

“My  biggest  story  was  the 
Pueblo  flood  of  1921,”  Harry  re¬ 
calls.  “I  beat  every  other  paper 
in  the  country  by  a  day  and  a 
half.”  He  worked  for  three 
days  and  nights  without  sleep 
to  record  the  devastating  flood. 
The  next  year,  he  covered  the 
$200,000  robbery  of  the  Denver 
Mint.  He  also  snapped  the  first 
cross-country  motorcade,  the 
first  airplane  to  fly  in  Denver 
and  the  first  airplane  to  crash 
in  Denver. 

One  time,  during  a  huge  wel¬ 
coming  parade  in  downtown 
Denver,  Harry,  with  camera  in 
hand,  stood  b^ide  an  open  tour¬ 
ing  sedan.  Flashing  his  best 
pixie  smile  he  asked:  “Ma’am, 
would  you  have  your  husband 
turn  this  way  so  I  can  take  his 
picture?” 

Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  was 
very  gracious. 


-Harry  Rhoads 

“Dad,”  she  ordered  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  “take 
your  hat  off  and  give  this  little 
fat  boy  a  smile!”  And  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  did. 

Throughout  his  career,  Harry 
has  maintained  two  rules:  (1) 
always  get  the  picture  and  (2) 
always  take  a  second  shot  “to 
be  sure.” 

• 

Photo  Conference 
Dates  Annonnceti 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  Rochester  Photo  Conference 
which  will  explore  all  phases 
of  photojournalism  is  scheduled 
for  Sept.  9-13  at  George  East¬ 
man  House,  non-profit  educa¬ 
tional  institution  here.  The  first 
conference  was  held  in  1953, 
the  second  in  1957. 

About  200  newspaper  and 
magazine  executives  from  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are 
expected  at  the  1962  meeting. 
Each  will  be  required  to  pay 
a  $100  registration  fee.  The 
conference  is  co-sponsored  by 
Eastman  House  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation. 

• 

On  Food  Council 

WiLXOws,  Calif. 

Edwin  F.  Davis,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Willows  Daily 
Journal,  has  been  appointed 
California  State  Coordinator  of 
the  American  Food  for  Peace 
Council. 

• 

^Size  Up’  Edition 

Mankato,  Minn. 

The  Mankato  Free  Press  is 
planning  to  publish  a  75th  anni¬ 
versary  edition  Feb.  23.  It  will 
“size  up”  the  business  conditions 
of  the  area. 


Fred  Meinholtz, 
Wire  Expert,  Dies 

Frederick  E.  Meinholtz,  71, 
director  of  communications  of 
the  New  York  Times  for  three 
decades  and  a  member  of  that 
department  for  41  years,  died 
Dec.  23. 

Mr.  Meinholtz  retired  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  communications  earlier 
this  year  and  was  to  retire  from 
the  Times  Dec.  31.  (E&P,  June 
17,  page  54).  He  had  devoted  the 
last  few  months  to  writing  a 
history  of  the  development  of 
newspaper  communications. 

A  pioneer  in  short  vrave  radio 
broadcasting,  Mr.  Meinholtz 
handled  the  North  Pole  commu¬ 
nications  of  Amundsen  and  Byrd 
expeditions  in  1926  and  was 
radio  consultant  for  the  first 
Byrd  Antarctic  expedition,  1928- 
30.  He  helped  organize  Press 
Wireless,  Inc.,  which  operates  a 
press-owned  communications 
system. 

• 

Leslie  Ernenwein  Dies; 
‘Fastest  Pen  in  West’ 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Leslie  Ernenwein,  61,  affec¬ 
tionately  described  as  “the  fast¬ 
est  pen  in  the  West,”  while  re¬ 
porting  for  the  Tucson  Daily 
Citizen,  died  Dec.  19  after  a 
heart  attack.  He  produced  27 
western  novels,  some  400  short 
stories  and  countless  feature 
articles  for  newspapers  and 
magazines. 

Perhaps  his  best  known  woric 
was  “High  Gun,”  which  won 
the  Western  Writers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  Golden  Spur  award. 

A  reporter-feature  writer  for 
the  Citizen  for  five  years,  Mr. 
Ernenwein  was  stricken  while 
Christmas  shopping  in  a  down- 
towTi  bookstore.  He  was  dead  be¬ 
fore  arrival  at  St.  Mary’s  hos¬ 
pital. 

• 

Ralph  Roth  Named 
A«  General  Manager 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

Appointment  of  Ralph  S.  Roth 
as  general  manager  of  the  Grand 
Forks  Herald  and  its  related 
operations  was  announced  Dec. 
16,  by  M.  M.  Oppegard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  corporation. 
Mr.  Roth,  who  is  a  vicepresident, 
has  been  business  manager  of 
the  newspaper  operations  since 
September,  1959. 

Mr.  Roth  has  been  associated 
with  the  graphic  arts  industry 
since  1949,  when  he  joined 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  with  the  St.  Paul 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press  for 
several  years  prior  to  assuming 
the  business  manager  position 
at  the  Herald. 
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Cornish  fronr 
was  coverinR 


affe  of  the  crisis  was  not 
CimfnwSag>  enough.  Readers  deserv'ed  to 

oUlJJnSf^  have  the  pertinent  facts  and 

(Continued  from  pane  13)  background  brought  into 
'  ■  focus.  How  had  the  crisis  de- 
from  Washington  veloped?  Where  did  it  stand 
ring  Guantanamo  in  late  July?  What  were  the 


Guantanamo 


naval  ba.se.  Francis  L.  Me-  attitudes  in  the  divided  city 
Carthy,  the  Latin  American  itself? 

editor,  and  Jack  V.  Fox,  l)oth  Harry  Ferguson,  European 
from  New  York,  manned  a  news  manager,  undertook  the 
secretly-located  listening  jjost  assignment.  His  “Berlin,  a 
in  Florida  where  they  moni-  Tale  of  Two  Cities”  was  an 
tored  Havana  broadcasts  and  ambitious  serial  told  with 
kej)t  in  touch  with  anti-  grace  and  candor,  incident, 
Castroites  in  Florida.  Why  anecdote  and  historical  per- 
secret?  Merely  to  discourage  spective.  When  it  moved  on 


visitors. 

(luf/arin: 


the  trunk  wires  it  turned  out 
When  Moscow  to  be  about  the  same  length 


stoiiped  censoring  news  dis-  as  a  speech  President  Ken- 
patches  in  March  correspond-  nedy  had  made  on  the  same 
ents  were  free  for  the  first  subject  the  previous  night, 
time  in  many  years  to  report  Kennedy  had  described  the 
what  they  could  learn  with-  dimensions  of  the  crisis.  Fer- 
out  having  it  approved  in  ad-  guson  described  the  physical 
vance  by  the  censorship  of-  and  political  facts  of  Berlin 
fice.  This  new  freedom  en-  and  the  plight  of  its  inhabi- 
abled  Henry  Shapiro  and  tants.  Ferguson  on  Berlin 
other  members  of  the  Mos-  was  one  of  the  best  jobs  of 
cow  staff  to  break  the  man-  the  year  for  comprehensive 
in-space  story  well  ahead  of  reporting  and  readable 


official  announcements. 

Under  censorship  Gagar¬ 
in’s  orbit  would  have  been 


writing. 

End  recollections. 

Another  striking  thing 


even  more  of  a  surprise.  But  about  the  Ten  Biggest  list 
in  the  absence  of  censorship  is  that  three  of  them  were 
we  were  able  to  report  two  reported  in  the  main  without 
(lays  earlier  that  scientists  the  benefit  of  eyewitness  ac- 
and  publicists  in  Moscow  counts  by  American  corres- 
were  mobilizing  to  make  the  pendents.  No  western  re- 
most  of  the  Soviet’s  latest  porter  saw  Gagarin  go  into 
achievement.  This  gave  us  a  orbit  or  return;  we  took 
running  start  on  the  biggest  Russia’s  word  for  the  num- 
spot  news  story  of  the  year,  her  one  story  of  the  year  and 
Censorship  has  a  leveling  interviewed  the  astronaut 
effect  on  initiative.  When  it’s  later. 

removed,  competition  comes  When  the  anti-Castro 
into  its  own  again  and  the  exiles  landed  in  Cuba  (No.  o 
correspondent  with  the  best  in  the  poll),  there  was  no 


information  carries  the  day. 
Shepard:  When  the  astro- 


filing  from  the  beachhead, 
such  as  it  was,  and  Castro 


naut  Shepard  was  lofted  into  promptly  cut  off  communica- 
space  from  Cape  Canaveral  tion  lines  in  Havana.  This 
May  5,  UPI  had  16  reporters  put  a  heavy  burden  on  all 
and  writers  on  the  story,  an  who  were  covering  by  remote 
historical  first.  For  the  Gris-  monitoring  to  attribute  re- 
som  shot  in  July,  an  histori-  ports  to  their  proper  sources 
cal  second,  only  11  men  were  and  exercise  judicious  cau- 
assigned.  But  because  of  two  tion  as  to  the  trend  of  events. 


postponements  staffers  had 
to  stay  in  the  area  much 
longer  for  the  second  shot. 


Russia’s  detonation  of  the 
oO-megaton  nuclear  device 
was  seen  by  no  westerners. 


The  newspicture  department  Khrushchev  had  said  such  a 
had  14  men  for  the  first  shot  thing  would  happen,  but 
and  assigned  10  to  the  sec-  when  it  did  the  news  came 
ond.  first  from  seismologists  in 

Berlin:  This  was  No.  2  in  Stockholm  and  to  this  dav 


Brown  Group  Buyg 
Keno»lia  Newg  Control 


Joseph  G.  Terry,  manager  of 
the  newspaper  division  of  the 
Wolf  &  Co.,  Chicago,  was  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  principals  in  the 


Kenosha,  Wis.  sultant  to  the  princii 
A  new  company,  Kenosha  sale. 

News  Publishing  Corporation,  • 

has  purchased  controlling  inter-  S^~p.tnrv’ 

est  in  the  Kenosha  Evening  reuir> 

News.  The  principal  st(x;kholder  Mill  Valley,  Calif, 

is  Howard  J.  Brown,  who  has  Joseph  Q.  Riznik,  newspaper 


been  an  executive  in  Ottaway  and  radio  newsman,  said  here 
Newspapers- Radio  Inc.  of  Endi-  this  week  he  had  received  word 
cott,  N.  Y.  Members  of  the  from  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Brown  family  are  minority  Humphrey  that  he  will  propose 


stockholders. 


that  the  title  of  the  White  House 


Mr.  Brown,  formerly  general  Press  Secretary  be  changed  to 
=  manager  of  the  Middletown  “news  secretary.” 

(N.  Y.)  Record  Times  Herald,  • 

becomes  associate  publisher  of  .■  »  i  r». 

the  Kenosha  News.  Ralph  S.  Virgil  Adams  Dies 
Kingsley  remains  as  publisher  Strasbi  rg,  Va. 

and  president  of  the  new  com-  Virgil  L.  Adams,  60,  editor 
pany.  of  the  Northern  Virginia  Daily 

Willis  H.  Schulte  continues  as  here  the  past  two  years,  died 
general  manager  and  will  be  a  Christmas  day  in  Winchester 
-  vicepresident  of  the  company.  Memorial  Hospital.  He  came 
Other  vicepresidents  are  Arthur  here  from  Greenwood  ,  Miss., 
!  J.  Peters  and  Clarence  E.  Head,  where  he  was  editor  and  pub- 


ond.  first  from  seismologists  in 

Berlin:  This  was  No.  2  in  Stockholm  and  to  this  day 
the  editors’  poll.  Soon  after  no  one  outside  official  circles 
the  communists  closed  the  in  Russia  knows  precisely 
border  between  East  and  where  the  blast  occurred.  Yet 
West  Berlin  it  became  ap-  this  was  the  eighth  biggest 
parent  that  day-to-day  cover-  news  story  of  the  year. 


executives  on  the  News. 


Usher  of  the  Morning  Star. 


.4Nnoun<i:ments 

Newspaper  Brokers 


SAL£S-PURCHASES-FINANCING 


.4nnoun(i;ments 

Newspapers  For  Sale 


WESTERN  WEEKLIES  AND  DAILIES 


handled  with  discretion,  ^blishers 

Service,  Box  S132.  Greensboro.  N.  C.  Suite  60<)-607,  SMl  Holly- 

_ _ _ wo<xi  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  27,  Clalifomia. 

NEWSPAPTO  SALES-PURCHASES  chqICE  (BOUNTY  SEIAT  WEEKUBS 
All  negoUations  in  strict  confidence.  ^  Oo|or,do  |7oM; 

n  I  V  I  V  w  «  p  «•  R  <5  lo""  ‘105M  :  Kansas  H2.500 :  Missouri 

.  J  ^  ®  $42,600.  $50M.  $65M;  Nebraska  $20M; 

P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden.  Alabama  DakoU  I20M  A  $30M:  others. 

M.  R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton, 
W  E  H  A  V  E  Kansas. 


News  Agency  Quits  week.  It  has  distributed 

New  Delhi  ^o*"®**^  UPI.  United 

Indian  News  Service,  estab-  News  of  India,  which  distributes 
lished  last  April  by  the  owners  ^P  foreign  news,  continues  to 
of  the  Times  of  India  and  operate  in  competition  with  the 
Express  group,  went  out  of  busi-  Press  Trust. 
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NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURtTHASES 
All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence. 
No  public  listings 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS 
P.O.  Box  679,  Gadsden,  Alabama 

W  E  H  A  V  E 
SEIVERAL  GOOD  WEEKUES 
I  in  $25,00(1  to  $200,000  class,  exclusive 
I  — several  with  low  down  payments. 

.  Newspaiier  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  So. 
i  Bonita  Drive,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 
!  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  > 
is  why  wo  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEK  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
I  P.O.  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan 

IF  YOU  ARE  CAPABLE— 

I  AND  FINANCTALLY  ABLE— 

.  We  will  find  you  a  California  or  , 
.  Arizona  newspaper  property  where  you 
I  will  be  both  successful  and  happy.  We 
handle  both  large  and  small  properties. 

'  Gabbert  &  Hancock,  3709-B  Arlington 
I  Ave.,  Riverside,  Calif. 

I  DIAL 

<  "America’s  No.  I  Newspaper  Broker" 
Kalamazoo  8,  Mich.  Phone  FI  2-6922 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

Established  1914.  Newspapers 
BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity. 

.  DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and 
;  Southwest  newspapers.  626  E  Main, 
Mesa,  Aris.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
'  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif. 

■(tit  36  years’  on  the  Pacific  Coast  iti^ 
ARTHUR  W.  STYPES 
626  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 
Advertising  Rates 

Uae  Ratos  EACH  CONSICUTIVl 
IssertloB 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Hyakls  sith 
srdsr)  4  tisitt  9  55c  psr  lias  sack 
inssrtioa;  3  tisict  •  70c;  2  •  80c: 
1  •  95c.  Add  2Sc  far  Bsa  Strvics. 
JOB  APfLICANTS  stay  have  a  Mpshr 
sf  printsd  caiphiyaisnt  applicatioa  faran 
by  (sadini  self-addrmsd  8c  staaiped 
tsvclspc  ts  EBP  ClanMsd  Dspartasat 
AU  OTHER  CLASSinCATIONSi 
4  tiMM  •  $1.00  ptr  line  sack  insertiaa: 
3  tkaes  •  $L15;  2  tisiM  •  IIJO:  1 
tiaie  •  $1.45  par  lina  3  lins  aiisiaisai. 
Add  SOc  for  Box  Service, 
si.oo  aanvics  CHAnag  for  airmail 
DISPLAY-CLASSinED,  $2.50  per  spate 
line.  $35.00  per  coluain  inch.  MiniaiSM 
ipaee  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD> 
VERTISINC,  Wednesdny,  4  p.ak 
Count  36  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatieas 
(add  1  lins  for  hex  inforaiatian. )  Bat 
beMen’  identities  held  in  strict  can- 
idance.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editar  A 
Fnblishar  rasarves  the  ripht  to  edit  aH 
espy. 

Cantract  Rates  available  upen  inpeiry. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
8S0  Third  Av*..  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
PhoM  PLoia  2-7050 


I 
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Nr.ElVfENTS 


ISeiespapfrs  For  Sale 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  — Old  E*- 
tablished  newspaiier  in  choice  location. 
High  income  return  in  excess  12%  on 
investment.  Ideaily  equipped  to  handle 
exploding  population.  $400,000  cash. 
Box  772,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Southern  Publishing  Proiierties 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Box  431  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

COUNTY  SEAT  EXCLUSIVE 
WESTERN  WEEKLY,  rich  farm  area ; 
very  valuable  plant;  sound,  profitable. 
Attractive  town.  $40,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

CENTRAL  TEXAS  offset  weekly  with 
unlimited  job  printing  potential.  Ex¬ 
cellent,  modern  and  practically  new 
equipment.  Ideal  for  a  couple.  $5,000 
cash  required,  will  make  reasonable 
terms  on  balance,  sell  or  lease  build¬ 
ing.  H.  H.  Bredlow,  owner,  2510 
Winstead  Lane,  Austin  3,  Texas.  Ph. 
GR  7-4746. 

NEW  LISTINGS!  EX  CL.  DAILY, 
$220M.  3  EXCL.  Midwest  Weeklies, 
$3(.M,  $46M  &  $80M.  Write,  call  The  , 
ACTION  Broker,  Bert  C.  Carlyle,  Box  ■ 
425,  Fairbury,  Neb.  Phone  349  or 
1659. 

SO.  CALIF.  EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY 
Grossing  $235,000.  Good  plant,  very 
healthful  climate,  sound,  profitable. 
Rotary  press.  $53,000  down.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  Newspaper  Broker,  2234  East 
Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim,  California. 

DAILY.  County  Seat.  Chart  Area  8. 
Need  $75,000  to  deal.  Write  ^x  871, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 

TWO  ABC  COUNTY  SEAT  Weekly 
newspapers  for  sale  in  Chart  Area  3. 
Cross  $60,000  and  $70,000  respectively. 
Both  excellent  projierties.  State  cash 
you  have  available.  Broker.  Box  973, 
Ejditor  &  Publisher. 

OWNER  BUYING  ANOTHER  PAPER. 
Must  sell  imme<liateiy  money-making 
weekly  newspaiier  and  job  shop  in 
central  Illinois.  For  quick  sale  will 
consider  liest  offer.  News,  Altamont, 
III. 

TIRED  OF  HARD  WINTERS?  Two 
or  three  partners  with  $15,000  each  and 
right  kind  of  publishing  e.\|>erience  can 
qualify  to  buy  this  big  California  week¬ 
ly  located  in  most  promising  area  of 
state.  Box  9C6,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Business  Oppttrlunities 

CO-INVESTOR  WANTED  with  $100.- 
000  caintal  to  invest  in  the  Northwest's 
newest  and  fastest  growing  daily  offset 
newspa|)er.  Publishe<l  in  one  of  the  "13 
strip  cities"  of  the  United  States. 
Positions  of  president  and  chairman  of 
the  boani  of  directors  are  available. 
For  particulars,  write  Box  904,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSP.\PEK  SERVICES 


COLUMN  IDEAS!  Free  Sample 
Writer’s  Whewsletter,  Oxford,  Wis. 


Shop  At  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  —  And  Save 

Used  Equipment  &  Supplies — Private  Sources,  Dealers,  Supply  Houses 


Composing  Room 


INTBRTYPES  —  Models  B  —  C 
CSM  —  04/4  —  G4  —  F4/4  —  G4/2 
LINOTYPES  —  Models  8-14-31 
MONOTYPES  —  Material  Maker  and 
Type  &  Rule.  Molds  and  Mats 

All  reasonably  priced  to  sell 
Send  for  detailed  list 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

MODEL  26  LINO.  Reconditioned.  All 
new  parts.  $4,200.  Wm.  J.  Atwill 
Tyix>graphy,  559  Ellicott  St.,  Buffalo-3. 
N.  Y. 

MUST  MOVE:  B-2  INTERTYPE  with 
TTS  Operating  Unit,  Perforator,  2 
fonts  8  pt.  Top  shaiie.  First  $5M  gets 
it!  Also,  .3-year  old  10  x  15  Heidelberg, 
Perfect;  $2750.  Coushatta  (Louisiana) 
Citizen.  Phone  WE  2-4201. 


Composing  Room 


LUDLOW  Electric  Pot,  Cabinet.  19 
fonts,  17  tempo,  13  sticks,  accessories; 
excellent  condition.  Must  sell — going 
offset.  Outlook,  Gresham,  Oregon. 


1 — Model  29 — Serial  Number  55409 — 
1942  Model  Linotype.  Equipped  with 
Quadder,  Mohr  saw.  Blower,  Motor, 
Feeder,  Electric  i>ot.  6  iK>cket  Mold 
Disc — 72-90.  $5,300.00  f.o.b.  our  load¬ 
ing  dock. 

Newspaper  Printing  Cori)oration 
Nashville  1.  Tennessee 

LUDLOW  MACHINE 

Cabinets,  Sticks  and  over  120  fonts 
of  clean  desirable  Ludlow  mats  at 
^  price  or  l>etter. 

3  new  recessed  Linotype  mohls  .  ,  . 
$73.00  ea. 

Freuden  Equipment  Company 

936  Ridge  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa. 

Engraving 


3  MODEL  8  LINOTYPE  machines  —  ;  r.ngraiing 

serial  2f45730  and  42138,  2  magazines;  '  ^ 

serial  2^37245,  3  magazines.  All  have  FIRST  $3,300  BUYS  Fairchild  Cadet 
electric  |)ots.  electric  motors,  4  molds  Scan-a-graver.  Excellent  condition.  Ga- 
and  Margach  fee<ler.  On  the  floor ;  in  zette.  Rocky  Ford.  Colorado, 
excellent  condition.  Available  now. 

Contact  Joe  Curley,  Newsday,  550  ^ 

Stewart  Ave.,  Garden  City.  New  York.  Machinery  tor  Sale 

rnuDi  CTF  rni  n  numbering 

v»v/IVIrLtlt  UULL/  head  and  2  new  no.  machines  for 

TYPE  nilTPIT  Multigraph.  Never  used.  $800. 

Vr'r"  ,  Tribune,  St.  Marys.  Ga. 

I  his  IS  complete  with  three  Intertyiie 

Photo  Setters  and  all  accessories  such  — - - 

as.  Camera,  mats,  dark  room  equi|>-  ISeiCSprint  For  Sale 

ment.  etc.  Two  years’  old  .  .  .  can  lie  _ _ _ _ 

Ismght  for  half  the  price  of  new  e<iuii>- 

menl ;  can  also  lie  Ixiught  whole  or  in  3082.53  TONS 

part.  32-lb.  Basis  Weight 

Freuden  Equipment  Company  36»'te”4l2'  ^’'’tiameters 

936  Ridge  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  12,  Pa.  Most  rolls  sound  condition 

_  _  _  _  Some  rolls  damaKed  varying  degrees 

THE  NATION’S  NEWSP.\PER  FORMS  DOW^  &  S’rONEBRIDGE 

roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News-  ,  SO  Broad  Street 

liaiier  Turtles  $84.30  to  $97.30,  fob  ;  New  York-4,  New  York 

Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 

SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market  — - - - - - - - - - - 

Street,  Elkin,  North  Carolina.  Press  Room 


.3082.53  TONS 
32-lb.  Basis  Weight 
3"  Metal  Tipiied  Core 
36"  to  40"  Reel  Diameters 
Most  rolls  sound  condition 
Some  rolls  damaged  varying  degrees 
Contact  : 

DOW  &  STONEBRIDGE 
80  Broad  Street 

New  York-4,  New  York 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

THE  EDWARDS  TRANSFER 
CO.,  INC. 

1100  Ross  Ave.  -  1315  Ashland  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 

ERECTING,  DISMANTLING, 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING, 

AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Ebtpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


CRAFTSMEN'S 
INTERTYPE  SPECIALS 

7 — Model  Cl,  electric  pot,  4210989, 
2211023.  2211028,  2211116, 

2211117,  2211076,  2211077 

11 — Model  C3,  electric  pot,  226527, 
226923.  227382.  227404.  229521. 
2212349.  2212330 

1 — Model  C3,  Star  Hydraulic  Quad¬ 
der,  blower,  2210993 

3 — Model  C3-lsm.  electric  pot, 
2213229.  2213237 

1 — Model  C3-3sm,  blower,  electric 
pot.  2213236 

1 — Model  C4.  quadder.  electric  pot. 
Universal  base,  #17066 

6 — Model  C4-2sm.  quadder,  blower, 
Mohr  saw,  electric  pot.  Univer¬ 
sal  base,  #16855,  #17267, 

#17268,  #17269,  #17609, 


Press  Room 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STA’HONARY, 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
EIGHTH-FOLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-8841. 


#17268,  #17269, 

#18431 

7— Mode!  F2.  #11698, 
#11956,  #11957. 

#11961.  #12694 


#11956,  #11957.  #11959, 

#11961.  #12694 

3 — Model  F2-48m,  Mohr  saw,  blow¬ 
er,  quadder,  #11960  ,  2212156, 
#12157 

1 — Model  F4.  Mohr  saw,  blower. 
Universal  base,  power  shift,  six 
pocket  mold  disc,  #16670 

Write,  Wire  or 
Phoae  COpley  7-5390 

CRAFTSMEN  MACHINERY  CO. 

75  W.  Dedham  Street,  Bestee,  Mass. 

Tel.  COpley  7-5390 


SIX  UNIT  GOSS  Anti-friction  press, 
excellent  running  condition,  well  main¬ 
tained,  one  color  cylinder,  doublc-4ie- 
livery  folder,  pair  upper  formers,  14H 
inches  printing  diameter,  22%  inch 
cut-off,  running  61  inch  wide  web. 
Cylinders  have  tension  lockup,  mounted 
on  substructure.  Cline  reels,  two  nests 
angle  bars,  geared  48,460  papers  per 
hour.  If  desired  40  h.p.  Cline  A.C. 
unit  tyi>e  motor  drive  availaUe.  Press 
can  be  seen  in  operation  now.  Avail¬ 
able  April  1962.  Write  R.  T.  Bentley. 
Omtdia  World-Herald,  Omidta  2,  N^. 

FOR  SALE:  Hoe  3-roll  single  width 
press,  23%"  cutoff;  12  pages  straight, 

'  24  pages  collect.  Includes  25  hp,  1200 
ri>m  motor  with  belt  drive,  most  stereo¬ 
type  equipment.  Good  condition,  now 
operating  daily.  Available  mid-1962. 
J,  D.  Jordsm,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily 
Gazette. 

WALDRON  TRAIL  BLAZER  20M  per 
I  hr.  Offset  Press,  with  sheeter  and  re- 
I  wind,  excellent  printing  quality:  and 
Waldron  roll  collator  which  collates 
up  to  24-page  tabloid  newstwper.  'ITiis 
equipment  in  A-1  condition.  Park 
Press,  930  E.  162nd  St.,  South  Holland, 
III.  ED  1-6332. 


Press  Room 

GOSS  8  UNIT  PRESS 

Unit  Arch  Tyi)e.  2  double  folders 
22%"  page  cutoff.  "3  Color  Hump 
cylinders”,  with  reverse  unit  coo- 
pies,  conveyors,  2  AC  press  drives, 
sub-structure,  Cline  Reels.  Located 
California,  physical  condition  good. 
Available  Fall  1962. 

OUR  BUSINESS; 

Used  Presses 
Color  Humps 
Press  Installers 
Skip  Slitters 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 
SERVICES,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1144,  Sto.  "A”  FI  5-9591 
San  Mateo,  Coliternia 


NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
GOSS-HOE-SCX)TT  PRESSES 

A.C.  Drives— Mat  Rollers — Kemp  Pots 
Mail  Room  Belt  and  Roller  Conveyora 
Cutler-Hammer  Newspaper  Conveyora 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Erectors” 
11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  CaUI. 
PO|>lar  5-0610  TRiangle  7-3871 


USED  MILTON  2-UNIT  ROLL  FED 
offset  press.  Takes  24%"  web,  cute  o8 
at  17%".  Requires  only  S'xlS'  floor 
space.  Ideal  for  4-page  tabloids,  cir¬ 
culars,  hand  bills,  etc.  Good  conditka 
and  the  price  is  right.  Can  arrange 
installation  and  instruction.  Dale 
Hughes,  260  Southfield  Rd..  Detroit  21. 
Michigan.  DU  6-2500. 

2-REVOLUTION  Whitlock  Press,  $204. 
Eclipse  folder,  complete  with  insmt 
boai^,  $200.  The  Roodhouse  Record, 
Roodhouse,  III. 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET? 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 

1962  THATCHER  PACER 

(Now  in  Production) 

FeaturinK 

The  Completely  New  Heavy 
Duty  “Jaw  Ty^”  Precisiwi 
Folder  —  That  Outperforma 
Them  All!! 

Ruf^ged  Construction — Walk- 
Thru  Units — Dynamatic  “Ad- 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Sim¬ 
ple  Mechanical  Controls. 

Note:  We  will  take  year  present 
equipment  in  trade.  We  bay  and  sell 
all  newspaper  equipment,  including 
presses,  typesetting  machinea,  TTS 
equipment.  Ludlows,  Elrods,  mst 
rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  By 

msco 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP.) 
1720  Cbarry  St.  Kamos  CHy  B,  Ms. 

HA  1-5345 
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iyi4r.llI>KRY  and  SIIPPLIES 


Press  RtHtnt 


HOE 

4  Super  Speed  Units 
End  Roll  Feed  &  Tensions 
I  Double  Folder  22%"  cut-off 
A.C.  Motor  Drives 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  17,  N.Y. 


THIS  WEEK'S  "HELP  WANTED"  OFFERINGS 

Obtain  Your  Better  Job  Here! 


.idministrative 


Display  Advertising 


Display  Advertising 

PUBLISHER  PREOCCUPIED  with  CALIFORNIA  MEDIUM  DAILY  ha«  kiATi/<>.MAl  An 

other  busineu  wants  youns  man  or  spot  for  ambitious  adman  on  his  way  NA I  IvJNAL  AU 

man- wife  team  to  edit,  manage  Cali-  up.  Layout,  top  sales  ability  essential.  r  a  i  CCmAN 

fornia  weekly.  Job  entails  editorial  and  If  you  think  you  have  what  it  takes  v 

advertising  work.  Modest  salary  plus  for  this  prise-winning  paper,  write 

percentage.  Write  Box  876,  Exlitor  &  fully  to  Ad  Manager,  Box  846,  EMitor  Southwestern  Metropolitan  Daily  needs 

Publisher.  A  Publisher.  young  man  between  the  ages  of  25  to 

^ - - - - - - -  -  30  for  national  sales.  At  least  3  years 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  morn-  ]  local  advertising  experience  necessary. 


DUPI.EX  TUBULAR  PRESSES 
20  and  24-pagea.  2  to  1  models  Com¬ 
plete  stereo;  AC  drives;  now  twined, 
dm  be  separated.  Located  Quincy, 
Mass.  Available  soon  I 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  New  York-17,  N.  Y. 

HARRIS  LB  OFFSET  automatic  press 
(4-Page I,  41'  X  .64*  with  Omaha  folder. 
Excellent  condition.  Also  old  Robinson 
Camera.  Press  used  until  recently.  All 
three  for  $3500.  as  is,  where  is.  Con¬ 
tact  Harold  M.  Wilson,  Daily  News. 
Bogalusa,  Louisiana. 

DUPLEX  MODEL  **£**  flatbed  web 
press,  serial  #1563,  8-page  standard  or 
16-page  tabloid,  quarterfold.  Elxcellent 
eondition.  Extra  rollers  and  chases. 
220  volt,  A.C.,  8  phase,  16  H.P.  motor. 
Box  859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  TABIXlin  PRE.S.«! 

Will  print  in  two  page  jumi>s  to  16 
pages,  color  5  or  6  columns. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 

DUPLEX— MODEL  AB  268—8  PAGES 
staadard,  16  tabloid.  Now  printing  32 
page  tabloid.  Price  $6,900.  Harrison 
Press,  Washingtonville,  New  York. 

Stereotype 

MAT  ROLLERS.  Sta-Hi  machines. 
H'PSCe  folders,  curved  routers,  cast¬ 
ing  equipment.  A.C.  motor  drives  80, 
40,  60,  76,  100  HP.  Extra  control  boards. 
0.  C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 

PIANE-O-PLATE  Rotary  Shaver  full 
page,  Hoe  blade  shaver  No.  6.  George 
C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise.  Idaho 

Wanted  to  Ituy 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
186  Church  Street,  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 


YOlIKIf^  MAN  evening  combination  in  South  Some  national  sales  experience  helpful. 

,11  Arkansas  city  of  25,000.  Must  be  i  This  is  an  outstanding  opportunity  for 
to  take  over  management  of  well-  young  but  exx>erienced,  aggressive  a  good  local  salesman  who  wants  to 
equipped  county  seat  weekly  newspa-  leader  strong  on  promotions.  Profit-  move  into  the  National  ad  fleld.  Ex- 
lier  and  commercial  printing  plant  in  i  Sharing  Plan,  Insurance  program.  '  cellent  working  conditions  and  salary, 
northeastern  Ohio.  Write  giving  complete  information  in-  Write  giving  employment  and  personal 

Present  manager  wishes  to  retire  i  eluding  salary  expected.  Nolan  De-  history  to  Box  866,  Editor  &  Pub- 
from  active  management  iluring  next  Laughter,  Business  Manager,  News-  lisher. 

year.  Will  still  lie  available  for  part  Times,  ElDorado,  Arkansas.  i - - - - - - 

Applicant  should  have  reasonably  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  10-'  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

good  knowledge  or  willingness  to  learn  sales  and  dispatch  dept.  Success-  We  need  a  good,  experienced,  retail 

the  various  phases  of  weekly  newspa-  record  as  manager  or  asst,  in  com-  I  man  with  ambition.  One  who  knows 

Iier  operation.  Should  be  particularly  ^  petitive  area  required.  Need  immediate-  :  how  to  sell,  make  good  layouts  and 
strong  on  advertising  and  community  jy.  Publisher,  Daily  Standard,  Sunny-  ■  write  copy.  Benefits— insurance,  retire- 
promotion.  Please  write:  John  Gore,  vale,  CaliL  !  meat  and  vacations.  Write  or  Telephone 

Chardon,  Ohio.  - -  - R.  J.  Amstein,  ^tail  Advertising  Man- 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  SALES-  '  ager,  Gary  Post-Tribune.  1065  Broad- 

— - - - — ^ — - -  MAN  needed  flve-€lay  daily.  Ckillege  ;  way,  Gary,  Indiana.  Telephone  885- 

Advertising  Production  town  in  new  oil  and  gas  field.  Leader,  !  7531. 

~ ^ ^ Ruston,  La.  [  — - - 

Anv/CDTiciKi^  DISPLAY  AD  SALESMAN  for  new 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  Michi-  .laily.  Chart  Area  7.  Box  897. 

PRESENTATION  WRITER  iran  daily.  EnUrpnsing  newspaper  in  YUWtor  &  Publisher. 

Man,  under  35.  wanted  by  major  metro-  8,500  town.  Pleasant  community,  ex- - - - 

poUten  newspa^r  to  work  with  ad-  cellent  »ch«>U.  DISPLAY  ADMAN-MANAGER,  small 

vertising  promotion  and  research  man-  family,  lo  oe  rMponsinie  lor  an  aa-  ,„vrwi 

Hirers  to  develop  and  write  specific  vertising.  You  will  he  associated  with  daily.  Opportunity  tor  kom  lineage 

agers  lO  uev«iup  anu  wrivc  nr<pnni9fttinn  Otir  '  increases,  and  good  commission.  Box 

proposals  for  target  accounts.  Need  »  nn®  newspaper  organization,  uur  ,  5,  ...  .  . 

college  graduate  with  logical  mind,  employees  know  about  this  Reply  Editor  &  Publisher, 

marketing  knowledge,  ability  to  ask  ;  to  Box  872,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  - 


promotion.  Please  write:  John  Gore, 
Chardon,  Ohio. 


Advertising  Production 

ADVERTISING 
PRESENTATION  WRITER 


right  questions,  write  cogent  presenta- 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  experi- 


tions  fast.  Ad  sales  background  most  '  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  to^  enced  display  salesman  for  prize-win- 
useful.  Salary  open.  I  flight,  prize-winning  weekly  in  Cnart  .  New  Mexico  daily  in  city  of  14,- 

Larry  Deever  ^nus  plan,  group  insurant,  year-round  climate.  Must 

SUN-TIME^DAILY  NEWS  M^tor  *  Puwfshir  "  !  l!! 


Larry  Deever 

SUN-TIMES— DAILY  NEWS 
401  No.  Wabash 
Chicago-1  I  Illinois 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN— Must  be  self- 


be  aggressive,  alert,  with  i>roven  sales 
record.  Present  salary  and  liberal  bonus 
averages  $140.00  weekly.  Top  salesman 
can  substantially  increase  this  average. 


starter,  aggressive  in  seeing  and  de-  unusually  .liflficult  selling,  but 

veloping  new  account.  Excellent  op-  unusually  high  remuneration  for 

portunity  for  ambitious,  experieni^  Send  full  resume  ami 


Circulation  portunity  for  ambitious,  experiem^  Send  full  resume  ami 

^ — -  Medium  size  coinbination  daily-  i  references  in  complete  confidence  to 

EXPFRTFNrFD  DI'TTRICT  MANAGER  ^  i"*!  newspaper  in  Chart  Area  11.  |  p  Collins.  Advtg.  Mgr.,  Gallup 

j  -1  1"®*“**®  resume  “t  experience,  refer-,  ixi.vv  Mexicol  Indeoendent 

for  4o,000  New  Jersey  evening  daily  ences.  and  photo  to  Box  868,  Editor  &  Mexico)  inaepenaeni. 

in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Liberal  Publisher.  '  - - - 

fringe  benefits  and  vacation.  Pension  J. - OUTSTANDING  COUNTY  SEAT 

plan.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher.  WOMAN  wanted  to  set  up  WEEKLY  in  Chart  Area  One  will  need 


in  New  York  metropolitan  area.  Liberal  Publisher.  '  - - - 

fringe  benefits  and  vacation.  Pension  J. - OUTSTANDING  COUNTY  SEAT 

plan.  Box  886,  Editor  &  Publisher.  WOMAN  wanted  to  set  up  WEEKLY  in  Chart  Area  One  will  need 

newspaper  layout,  copy  and  idea  de-  ,  capable,  experienced,  productive  adver- 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER  colored  partment  in  Daily-Sunday  combination,  tising  manager/Mlesman,  (nmn  or 
metropolitan  semi-weekly.  Home  de-  Must  be  able  to  produce  volume  of  woman)  about  February  1.  Energy, 
livery  exiierience  necessary.  References  salable  layouts,  handle  copy  assign-  initiative,  proven  sales  ability  Msential 
and  resume  in  first  letter,  Mr.  James,  ments  and  originate  promotional  sales  and  will  lie  rewarded  proportionately. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

_ MAT  ROLLERS 

STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


linotype  —  Model  35—72—90  with  6 
pocket  mold  disk;  Hydroquadder;  Mohr 
^w;  either  gas  or  electric  pot.  Must 
M  in  excellent  condition.  Contact 
.Warnock,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Gibson 
Publications.  Vallejo,  Calif.  Phone 
Area  Code  707-Midway  4-4121. 

MODiaiN  SINGLE-WIDTH  PRESS.  24 
rages  or  more  with  stereo  equipment. 
Cash.  L.  A.  Lee  Go.,  Dalton.  Ga. 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows — Elrods — Mat  Rollers 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 


livery  exiierience  necessary.  References  salable  layouts,  handle  copy  assign-  initiative,  proven  sales  ability  rasential 

'  and  resume  in  first  letter,  Mr.  James,  ments  and  originate  promotional  sales  and  will  lie  rewarded  proportionately. 

P.O.  Box  1857  Baltimore  3.  Md.  i  ideas.  Salary  based  on  proven  ability.  Both  display  and  claraified  experience 

_  Excellent  climate,  living  area,  in  ,  especially  desirable.  Complete  dossier 

r’tor-iin  t  '  ChsiTt  Afcs  11.  Give  evidence  of  ability,  plus  references  must  acrompany  ap- 

CIRCUT^^ON  MANAGER  for  con-  .  references,  to  ^x  877,  Editor  plication  to  Box  844,  Editor  &  Pub- 

trolled  Calif,  wwkly  going  paid,  and  *  Publisher.  lisher. 

planning  gradual  switch  from  mail  to 

carrier  boy.  Must  know  how  to  set  up,  '  i  i  i- 

operate  complete  department.  Write 

r^T^ibu^erl*  EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER'S  CHART  AREA 


&  Publisher. 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHERS  CHART  AREA 


PROMOTION  -  MINDED  Circulation  ! 
District  Supervisor  for  challenging  po-  i 
sition  on  morning  daily  in  highly  com-  i 
petitive  Eastern  area.  Excellent  ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity.  Pull  details  I 
first  letter,  please.  Box  909,  Editor  &  ' 
Publisher.  | 

Classified  Advertising  j 

CAUF.  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY  needs 
experienced  classified  manager,  male  : 
or  female.  P.O.  Box  71,  Merced,  Calif.  I 

_  ! 

Experienced  CLASSIFIED  SALES¬ 
MAN.  25  to  40,  strong  on  layout  and 
ideas;  not  afraid  of  work.  Above  aver¬ 
age  opportunity  for  right  man  on  ag¬ 
gressive  36.000  daily  in  West  Texas, 
^cellent  incentive  pay  plan.  Send  full 
resume  and  phone  number  in  first  letter 
I  to  Leon  B.  Macklem,  CAM,  The  Odessa 
American,  Odessa,  Texas.  All  replies 
held  in  strictest  confidence.  i 

Display  Advertising 


INLAND  NEWSPAPER  Display  AdverUsmg 

MACHINERY  CORP.  west  coast  group  ne^Is  experl- 

( Formerly  Inland  Newspaper  Supply  Co.)  enced,  aggreesive  display  salesmen  in 
1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo.  |  Chart  Areas  12  &  11.  P.O.  ^x  71, 
Tel.:  HArrison  1-5366  I  Merced,  Calif. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  December  30,  1961 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  CopY  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


HELP  W  ANTED 


F*  R  E  & 

FOR  REPORTESRS — Job  huntinK?  Like 
your  qualiflcationi  discretely  distrib¬ 
uted  to  over  1,000  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country?  Apply  now  to  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  E. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2,  Illinois. 

EXPERIENCED  DESK  MAN.  capable 
of  slot,  wire  desk,  wanted  by  quality 
Chart  Area  6  PM.  State  experience, 
references.  Pay  commensurate  with 
ability.  Box  808,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

A-1  COPY  EDITOR  needed  immediate¬ 
ly  by  large  Southern  Connecticut  PM 
daily.  Good  pay  and  benefits.  Box  870,  ! 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN.  Desk, 
handle  wire  copy,  heads.  11,000  daily 
Chart  Area  2.  State  salary  expected. 
Full  details,  references.  Box  882,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  WRITER 
with  some  knowledge  of  camera  and 
makeup  to  be  second  man  on  two-and- 
a-half  man  sports  desk.  Midwest  daily 
in  lovely  lakes  region.  Good  pay, 
hours.  Box  866.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR,  morning 
newspaper;  5-day,  40-hr.  work  week; 
in  56,000  population  (110,000  metropoli¬ 
tan  area)  industrial-college  center.  Eht- 
oellent  working  conditions,  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  David  W.  Wright.  Managing 
Editor,  The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

BXPEB1IE34CED  General  Assignment 
Reporter,  or  one  who  has  had  news¬ 
paper  training  in  college.  Car  re¬ 
quired.  Forty-hour  week  over  six  dayrs. 
Competitive  area.  Good  challenge.  Va- 
'  cation,  insurance  and  i>ension  plan 
proviiM.  Please  write  or  make  per¬ 
sonal  visit  Prefer  no  phone  calls. 

!  The  Telegraph.  84  N.  State  Street. 
Painesville,  Ohio. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  with 
two  to  five  years  experience  for  lower 
Lake  Michigan  daily.  Good  pay.  hours, 
benefits  on  staff  that  emphasizes  lively 
local  news.  Box  864,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEWSMAN  experienced  in  copy  edit¬ 
ing  and  makeup  to  assist  on  business 
pages  of  metropolitan  newspaper  in 
Midwest.  Give  complete  details,  refer- 
I  ences.  Box  875,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FDRM 


COMPANY  (H  oayl 


CITY,  STATE 


Intprl  my  classified  ad  for 
Classificafion 


G  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  replies  daily! 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  •  850  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 
(Per  ads  ef  *he  "SneoNoes  Wonted"  eotiire,  aeclese  rasslttoace  wlH  order. 
See  elossMed  rote  stmctere.l 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  1 
copy  desk  man.  both  needed  immedi-  : 
ately  by  Portland.  Oregon  Journal.  i 
Prefer  men  with  Pacific  Coast  experi¬ 
ence.  Top  i>ay,  lienefits.  give  full  expe¬ 
rience  and  references  first  letter.  At 
present,  strike  conditions  exist.  Arden 
X.  Pangbom.  Managing  Eiditor.  Ore-  ' 
gon  Journal.  Portland  7,  Oregon. 

SPORTS  REPORTER,  capable  cover-  ( 
ing  major  events  all  sports;  also  as¬ 
sisting  sports  editor  in  copyreading, 
makeup.  Morning  newspaiier,  five  day- 
week.  numerous  fringe  lienefits.  David 
W.  Wright.  Managing  Eiditor.  The 
Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

WOMEN'S  EDITOR.  E^iceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  woman,  preferably  5 
years'  experience,  to  head  women's  de- 
liartment  with  3  assistants  on  60,00u 
Evening-Sunday  daily.  $8,0(MI  salary ; 
attractive  fringe  benefits;  5-day.  37*^ 
hr.  week.  Write:  Managing  Eiditor, 
Hammond  (Indiana)  Times. 

YOUNG.  ENERGETIC  REPORTER, 
for  '20,000  morning  daily.  Interesting 
assignments.  Two  years'  experience 
minimum.  Personal  interview  required. 

C.  H.  White,  Meriden  (Conn.)  Record. 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  some  experience, 
to  cover  iiolice,  courts,  general  assign- 
!  ments.  Morning  newspaper,  five-day 
work  week,  numerous  fringe  benefits. 
David  W.  Wright,  Managing  Eiditor, 
The  Lynchburg  News,  Inc.,  Lynchburg, 
Va. 

AGGRESSIVE  PAPEN  will  soon  have 
two  reporter  oiienings.  Pay  according 
to  exiierience.  Need  beginner  and/or 
public  offices  retiorter.  Morning,  eve¬ 
ning.  Over  4bM.  Good  recreation  area. 

I  Chart  area  11.  Box  898,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

'  DEDICATED  REPORTER.  Prefer 
Southwesterner.  Wire  desk  experience 
desir.able.  Managing  Eiditor,  Odessa 
(Texas)  American. 

EIDITOR  for  growing,  well-financed 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  6.  Elxcellent  o|>- 
portunity  for  able,  alert  man.  Send 
:  comidete  resume  to  Box  905,  Eiditor  A 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  to  write  and  edit  all  copy  on 
live,  Connecticut  weekly.  Age  no  bar¬ 
rier.  Thomaston  Press.  'I^omaston. 
Conn. 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  Northern 
California  liay  area  Republican  news- 
IHiiier.  Submit  information  and  samples 
of  writing  to  Box  902,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPERIENCED  MAN  OR  WOMAN 
for  Sunday  magazine  and  general  writ¬ 
ing  on  Chart  Area  six  96.000  publica¬ 
tion.  Box  900,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTE'R.  some 
photography  necessary.  Responsible  ix>- 
sition  on  small  ilaily.  Prefer  some  e.x- 
j  iierience.  college  or  Iwth.  Daytime  job. 

I  but  some  evening  work  necessary.  Ohio. 
Box  894.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  ARE: 

1.  a  conservative; 

2.  an  exiierienced  editorial  writer ; 

3.  seeking  greater  opiiortunity. 


Write  us  at  Box  895, 
Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  large  Connectiol 
afternoon  daily.  Car  essential  to  covw 
pleasant  shore  line  community.  I’leMi 
state  salary  re<iuirements.  Box  941, 
Eilitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER.  uilTJI 
two  years'  exiierience.  E'ive-xlay.  37^ 
hr.  week;  15.900  afternoon  iqisuti 
daily.  Give  complete  resume,  cxperi. 
ence,  references.  Box  907,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

WOMEN'S  E'AMILY  section  wants  rt. 
Iiorter,  start  at  $1.80  an  hour;  45,(iM 
P.  M.  daily-Sunday;  Chart  Area  I, 
university  city;  full  resume,  pix  whsa 
applying.  Box  899.  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
ENGINEER 

WANTED ;  Assistant  Chief  Elngi- 
neer  for  design,  layout  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Must  have  degree  in  engi¬ 
neering.  Knowledge  of  printing  in¬ 
dustry  equipment,  including  con¬ 
veyors  and  soma  electrical  control 
circuitry  preferred. 

Send  reauma  to 
JAMPOL  CORPORATION 
728  -  61st  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


UNOTYPE  MACHINIST 
Newspaper  plant  in  Suburban  New 
Jersey  area.  Top  deal  for  good  man. 
Box  858,  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 

MAN  WANTED  with  knowledge  of 
both  offset  and  letterpress  to  manage 
job  printing  department.  Write,  win, 
or  telephone  The  Greenville  Leadw, 
Greenville.  Kentucky. 

STEREOTYPING  DEPARTMENT 
night  foreman  for  major  Midwest 
newspaper.  Prefer  man  aged  36-54. 
A-1  opportunity  for  second  man  metro¬ 
polian  paper  or  smaller  paper  foremsa 
looking  for  chance  to  prove  ability  on 
large  paper.  Latest  equipment;  3714 
hour  work  week;  union  shop.  Gin 
complete  information  first  letter.  Rsl- 
erences  required.  Your  letter  held  in 
confidence  to  Box  860,  Eiditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PRODUCTION  DIRECTOR 

Southern  publisher  seeks  man  with  at 
least  five  years  newspaper  mechanical 
or  relate  experience  to  take  charge  of 
production  in  multi-plant  newspaper 
operation.  Knowledge  of  plant  layout, 
work  flow,  material  handling,  time  and 
motion  study,  etc.  is  essential.  College 
ba.ckground  desirable.  Top  salary 
fringe  lienefits.  Send  resume  to  Boz 
890.  Eiditor  A  Publisher, 

Miscellaneout 

JOB  OPPOR-rUNITIES  at  all  levdi 
on  Pennsylvania  newspapers.  Our  mem¬ 
bers  are  looking  for  well-qualified  re- 
liorters.  exlitors,  advertising  men  and 
back-shop  iiersonnel.  Writ*  PNPA,  '2717 
N,  E'ront  St,,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 


RAPIDLY  -  EXPANDING  suburban  , 
newspaper  chain  with  progressive  iioli- 
cies  has  opening  for  male  reporter-  ! 
feature  writer  with  ideas,  ideals;  pres-  | 
ent  man  drafted.  Young,  award-winning  ‘ 
staff  nationally  recognized  for  dynamic  ; 
approach  to  suburban  journalism.  Send  ; 
full  resume,  recent  photo,  clips  to  ; 
Bruce  Ladd,  Associate  Eiditor,  Paddock  ' 
Publications,  Arlington  Heights,  III. 

SWINGMAN  for  editorial  department. 
Pay  commensurate  with  experience  and 
ability.  Also  have  opening  for  general  ' 
assignment  reporter.  Write  Peter 
Stevenson,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Ellyria, 
Ohio. 


Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER  who  knows  how  ts 
make  a  picture  tell  the  story.  We  want 
a  news  photographer — not  a  combina¬ 
tion  reporter  and  photographer.  A  $• 
day  PM  in  Ohio.  Box  815,  Editor  A 
PuUishor. 

TRADE  .S(T100I.i> 

Linotype  School 

OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4.  OHIO 
Linotype.  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  Sc  PUBLISHER  for  December  30,  1961 


SITUATIONS  WANTED  •••• 

For  staff  replacements  —  youth  or  experience  —  consult  these  listings! 


.■idminitlraticf 


CONTROLLER-AUDITOR 
Ten  yean'  as  such.  Collese  trained, 
excellent  references.  Methods-Proce- 
dures.  stronK  l>oints.  Will  accept  any 
rcasunable  offer  with  advancement  op¬ 
portunity.  Box  849.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED— PRODUCER. 
LETTERPRESS  AND  OFFSET 

daily  operation ;  Publisher  and  General 
Manaiter  for  i>ast  14  years  in  Midwest 
and  South,  with  top  record  in  8.U00 
daily  class ;  desires  to  relocate  within 
next  few  weeks  or  by  January  as: 
Publisher,  Assistant  or  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Excellent  health,  ase  40,  family 
man.  Hifchest  references.  Know  all  de¬ 
partments  —  hard  worker  —  completely 
devoted  to  job.  Will  assume  complete 
rssponsibility  if  desired.  Prefer  West 
or  Southwest,  but  will  go  anywhere 
for  riKht  opportunity.  Able  to  travel 
for  interview.  Must  be  permanent.  Box 
842,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGBR-CX)NTROLLER 
backitround  of  diversified  publishinn 
experience  including  accounting,  circu¬ 
lation — both  newsstand  and  subscrip¬ 
tion — direct  mail,  subscription  fulfill¬ 
ment,  advertising,  production,  etc. 
BBA,  LLB.  Box  869,  Blditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NATIONALLY-KNOWN 

Newspaperman,  now  employed  metro 
daily,  25  years’  successful,  diversified 
experience  large,  small  cities,  desires 
change  to  managerial  iKwition  metlium 
size  market  where  talents  can  !«  ap¬ 
plied  in  vigorous  administration  to  in¬ 
crease  i>rofits.  Stock  option,  l>onus  or 
some  ownership  opportunity  more  im- 
imrtant  than  big  salary.  Finest  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  893,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


C.ireidation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  West. 
Non-metroimlitan.  All  angles.  Top 
ABC.  boy  expert.  Permanent,  congen¬ 
ial,  professional  atmosphere.  'Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Available  Jan.  1,  1962.  A.  J. 
Bums.  1929  -  12th  St..  Santa  Monica, 
Calif.  EX  5-2471  or  EX  S-3734. 


CTRCULATION  POSITION 

Top  or  good  second.  Personnel  leader. 
West  Coast  experience.  Twenty-one 
years'  in  AM  A  PM  metropolitan  field. 
Age  42,  now  employed.  Know  “Little 
Merchant  Plan,”  etc.  Complete  quali¬ 
fications  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Write:  Box  843,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


Oinplay  -idrerlising 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  20  years’ 
proven  record.  Now  employed  12,000 
daily.  Metro  experience;  former  week¬ 
ly  publisher.  Seeks  return  Chart  Area 
8,  small  daily.  'Top  references,  resume 
and  photo.  Strict  confidence  assured 
all  replies.  Can  arrange  iiersonal  week¬ 
end  interview.  Box  839.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Al)  MANAGER,  experienced  as  such, 
metro  and  small  papers.  Reputation 
for  “know-how,  show-how”  success. 
Box  837,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


**  EDITORS  &  REPORTERS  ** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York,  OXford  7-6728 

EDITOR — Seeks  company  publication 
spot.  Broad  experience  in  industrial 
editing,  public  relations,  newspapers. 
Degree.  Married.  Box  733,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

JACK  OF  ALL  TRADES  wanU  to 
master  one.  Beat  or  bureau.  Lika 
courts.  Degree,  35,  two-and-one-half 
kids,  veteran.  Twelve  years’  leg,  pix, 
desk  on  dailies.  Jack  Magee,  6320  Lake 
Como  Ave.,  San  Diego  19,  Calif. 
Phone:  HOward  5-1598. 

WASHINGTON-BASED  JOURNAUST 
15-years’  experience  news  and  govern¬ 
ment,  would  represent  your  publica¬ 
tion,  or  join  bureau,  in  Nation’s  Capi¬ 
tal.  Know  Texas,  Southwest.  Box  7M. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REX7ENT  GRAD  from  top  big-ten  J- 
School  wants  reiMrting  job  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily  in  Chart  Areas  10.  11,  12. 
Limited  professional  experience,  but 
eager  to  prove  ability.  Married,  com¬ 
pleted  military  duty,  ^x  781,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


DEMANDING  REPORTING  poeition 
Eastern  area.  Experienced,  degree,  28. 
f'amara-darkroom  background.  40-hr. 
week  unknown.  Have  car.  Box  813, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 

MR.  TRADE  JOURNAL  EDITOR:  If 
your  readers  are  affected  by  doings  in 
Washington,  you  need  weekly  or  month¬ 
ly  column.  Veteran  busineaa  writer  with 
top  contacts  can  give  you  one:  spot 
coverage.  Box  809,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

NEIED  HELP  with  Training  Beginner 
Reporters?  Experienced  newspaperwom¬ 
an  with  extensive  background  in  in¬ 
dustry,  medicine,  aviation,  atomic 
energy,  federal  courts,  police  beat  etc. 
Also  featuree  and  woman’s  pages.  Ex¬ 
pert  with  camera.  In  Who’s  Who  of 
American  Women.  Top  References. 
Will  consider  writing  job.  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  assistant  to  publisher.  Box 
829,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

PROFICIENT  WRITIK,  28,  married. 
BJ,  SDX.  Solid  experience  in  news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  advertising,  PR,  free¬ 
lance.  Can  write  with  the  best,  also 
capable  cartoonist-artist  and  adept  pho¬ 
tographer.  Desire  good  magazine  or 
newspaper  writing  job.  My  samples 
speak  for  themselves.  Now  making  over 
$8,000  but  consider  opportunity  over 
salary.  Prefer  Southwest,  overseas,  but 
go  anywhere.  Box  819,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COMPETTENT,  responsible.  creative 
newsman;  at  home  in  composing  room; 
fast,  accurate  editor,  writer;  give  or 
take  direction.  References.  Box  841, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EIDITOR,  experienced, 
medium  or  small  daily,  Elast.  Box  852, 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher 


EXPEatlENCED  NEWSPAPERMAN 

Married.  30  years’  o'd.  with  15  years’ 
experience  with  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
per,  in  every  posit  on  from  carrier, 
truck  jumper  and  driver,  branch  man¬ 
ager  and  sales  promotion.  Former  com¬ 
pany  sold  out.  Willing  to  relocate.  Box 
887,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

Correspondentt 

FREE  -  LANCE  writer/ photographer 
seeking  assignments  in  Atlanta  or 
Southeast  area.  Write:  T.  E.  Smith, 
5262  Chamblee  Dunwoody  Road,  Dun- 
woody,  Ga. 

YOUR  OWN  Washington  Bureau  7 
Vigorous  newsman  with  ten  years’  top 
Washington,  foreign  extterience  offers 
regional  coverage  tailor^  your  needs 
plus  national-international  column,  ex¬ 
clusive  your  area.  Box  812,  Ekiitor  A 
Publisher. 

Dhplay  Adrertiging 

SEIEK  POSITION  National  Ad  Manag¬ 
er  or  Display  salesman.  Salary  open. 
Write  details.  Harry  Burke,  175  Crest- 
view  Drive,  EMttsburgh  36,  Pa. 


reporter,  all-around  experience. 
Now  employed  paper  40,000  circulation. 
Seeks  job  larger  t>aper.  Married,  draft 
exempt,  will  relocate.  Box  757,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 

RIM  MAN  on  SOM  daily  seeks  desk  or 
reporter  spot  with  California  p.m.  E7va 
years  all  beats,  rewrite.  Vet.  28.  mar¬ 
ried,  child.  Best  references.  Box  791. 
Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITING  or  EDITORIAL  WRmNG 
wanted  by  a  top-notch  newsman  em¬ 
ployed  St.  Louis  daily.  Prefer  Chart 
Area  2.  Size  not  important,  but  price 
not  cheap.  Twenty-two  years’  experi¬ 
ence  news  side.  Incisive  writer — liberal 
views.  Box  796,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

I  CAN  SHOW  RESULTS 
SPORTS  EDITOR,  27,  of  small  Cali¬ 
fornia  daily,  yearns  to  advance  in 
sports  with  aggressive  Western  news- 
paiier.  Eklucation,  solid  sports  back¬ 
ground  complemented  by  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  photo,  page  layout,  wire. 
Box  787,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  W  Ri'TISK,  E^resently 
Ebcecutive  Officer  Pacific  Naval  Facility. 
Leave  Navy  Ist  May,  '62.  Desire  posi¬ 
tion  with  opportunity  on  Midwest  week¬ 
ly,  daily,  farm  magazine.  Also  sports, 
photo,  ^itorial  experience.  Married. 
26.  good  references.  BS  in  Agricultural 
Journalism.  Box  800,  Ekiitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

BROAD  REPORTTNG-RBWRITE  expe¬ 
rience;  wants  chimce  on  PM  desk.  $125 
minimum.  Box  821,  Ekiitor  A  ^b- 
lisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR.  25,  on  prise¬ 
winning  6000  daily  In  Chicago  suburbs, 
wants  opportunity  on  medium  or  large 
daily  anywhere.  Experience  reporter  or 
desk.  AB,  Elnglish.  Msrried.  Box  827, 
Editor  A  Publisher, 


MAGAZINE  MANAGING  ERHTOR. 
seeking  new  challenge:  broad  back¬ 
ground  in  agriculture:  M.A.,  inter¬ 
national  affairs;  proven  in  free-lance 
writing,  photography,  public  spraking. 
radio;  top  references  from  present  and 
past  employers;  must  relocate  for  fam¬ 
ily  health.  Box  853,  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

~f^S~OR  CITY~EDITOR~ 

MEailUM  DAILY 
Chart  Area  1  or  2 
Box  850,  Eiditor  A  Publisher 

CREATIVE  WRITER.  EDITOR  —  4 
years’  reporting,  writing,  editing,  pro¬ 
duction;  desires  magazine,  publishing 
opportunity.  New  York  area.  Strong  on 
planning,  features,  layout,  publicity, 
fashion.  A.  B.  Vassar.  English,  Art. 
Age  30.  Box  878,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

INTERESTING  POSmON  desired  by 
recent  J-grttd — female.  Limited  experi¬ 
ence  public  relations  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  Ekurer  to  prove  varied  ability. 
Box  867,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher, 

NEWSMAN,  26,  married,  vet.  seeks 
city  editor,  sports  editor,  or  reporter 
job  with  good  daily.  Award-winner, 
J-grad,  good  references.  Know  all 
)>hasea  of  newswork  including  makeup, 
layout  and  photo.  Six  years’  in  both 
general  news  and  sports.  Available 
now.  Most  be  within  approximate  350- 
mile  radius  of  Lexini^on.  Contact: 
Kenneth  P.  Mink,  630  Wichita  Drive. 
Lexington,  Kentucky.  Phone:  7-7238. 

NEWSMAN,  39  years  old:  fifteen 
years’  all  editorial  assignments  in 
West  and  South.  Wants  staffer  or  copy 
desk  medium  daily  in  Chart  Areas  2, 
5  or  9.  Salary  $100  weekly.  Paul 
Smith,  4310  Pyle  Ave.,  Jackson.  Miss. 

QUALITY  WRITER 
Features ;  editorials;  criticism 
Magazine  experience 
Box  861  Editor  A  Publisher 

12  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE  reporting, 
editing.  Will  move  for  substantial  in¬ 
crease.  Wife,  child.  37.  Box  879,  Ekiitor 
A  Publisher. 


DESKMAN  decade  at  top  weekly,  plus 
last  8  months  i>art-time  100,000  PM. 
Covered  all  heaU  23,000  suburb,  set 
liolicy,  respected  business  and  shop 
needs.  Know  photo.  Edits,  layout  in 
regular  duties.  Never  expected  to  seek 
change,  outlook  under  new  owner  leaves 
no  choice  though  urged  to  stay.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  896,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Elxperienced.  daily,  weekly.  Elast 
Box  886,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  34,  with  10  years’  daily 
experience,  for  feature  writing  and 
photography.  Permanent.  Present  sal¬ 
ary  $130.  Box  889.  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

WIRE  EIDITOR  seeks  similar  job  or 
special  sections  editorialship  on  pro¬ 
gressive,  small  or  medium  daily.  Strong 
on  heads,  layout.  Competent,  efficient. 
Write  Box  891,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

YOUNG  (that  means  I’m  20),  single, 
draft  exempt  man  wants  a  beginning 
news  (Kteition  (any  news  medium). 
Have  1  year  as  J-major,  college  news¬ 
paper  experience.  Will  travel  ANY¬ 
WHERE  in  USA  for  the  right  job. 
Box  892,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 

Mechanical 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR,  five  years’ 
experience.  1^  gal.  per  hr.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Nicholas  Di  Leo,  685  Fourth 
Ave.,  Brooklyn-32,  N.  Y. 

COMPOSING  SUPERINTENDENT 
available.  Hot  or  cold.  Familiar  all 
mechanical.  Ckipable  in  all  aspects  of 
modern  day  production.  Does  your  com- 
!  posing  or  mechanical  departments  need 
a  lift?  Box  883,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

LINOTYPE  OPERA’TOR,  go  anywhere. 
EMve  years’  experience.  1%  gnl-  PS' 
hr.  Frank  Lombardo,  7132  -  68th  St., 
Glendale,  New  York. 


Photography 

FIRST-CLASS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  ex¬ 
perienced  all  types  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  TV  work.  Highest  references. 
Own  cameras  and  car.  Age  27,  mar¬ 
ried,  three  children.  Available  imme¬ 
diately.  Salary,  top  rates.  Wife  aleo 
experienced  in  darkroom  work.  Box 
773,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  —  Young  man  with 
ten  years’  experience  in  newspapers 
would  like  to  show  his  work  to  those 
who  will  not  settle  for  the  usual  but¬ 
ton  pusher,  firing  squad  technique.  Has 
camera  equipment,  a  ear  and  excellent 
references.  Box  782,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PHOTOGRAPHER 
looking  for  a  newspaper  which  appreci¬ 
ates  good  photography.  Have  Army  and 
some  newspaper  experience.  Am  23 
years  old.  single,  and  will  relocate. 
Box  801,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Production 

GRADUATE  with  special  printing  pro¬ 
duction  major.  EHeven  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  printing  and  production.  Will 
work  on  daily  or  weekly  publication, 
or  in  commercial  plant.  Available  Feb. 
10,  1962.  ^x  826,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HEIAD  MACHINIST  with  foreman  ca¬ 
pability.  Experienced  with  Intertypes 
and  Teletyi)eaetter,  plus  general  com¬ 
posing  room  operation.  Chart  Area  2. 
Box  881.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Public  Relationg 

CXIMPANY  PUBIJCA’nON  EDITOR 
— Excellent  industrial  editing,  public 
relations,  newspaper  experience.  De¬ 
gree.  Married.  Box  903.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Bro^vn 

Home  Town  Boost 


Frequently  you  will  find  news¬ 
papers  quoting  each  other — 
weeklies  and  dailies  picking  up 
items  from  each  other  with 
credit  lines — but  it  is  unusual  to 
find  a  daily  newspaper  devoting 
a  full  page  of  display  space  to 
an  editorial  comment  in  a 
weekly. 

On  Nov.  10,  The  Brighton 
(Mich.)  Argus,  a  weekly  in 
Livingston  County,  carried  an 
editorial  written  by  Walter  W. 
Ruch,  editor.  The  theme  was  an 
old  one — why  Brighton  residents 
should  shop  at  home,  patronize 
local  merchants  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers,  etc. 

But  it  was  done  so  well  that 
the  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  a 
daily  and  a  Booth  Newspaper, 
gave  it  full  page  display  treat¬ 
ment  on  Dec.  12  under  this 
banner  heading:  “We  Want  You 
to  Read  this  Editorial  from  the 
November  10th  Issue  of  The 
Brighton  Argus — we  have  never 
said  it  so  well  for  the  area  we 
serv'e.” 

The  Michigan  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  thought  it  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction  for  its  members  that 
week. 

We  agree  with  the  judgment 
of  the  Saginaw  News  editors  and 
reproduce  the  text  of  Mr.  Ruch’s 
editorial  here  with  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  publishers  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  facing 
similar  local  problems  might 
want  to  reprint  it  (with  credit, 
of  course,  to  the  Brighton 
Argus). 

The  text  follows  in  full. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Let’s  make  one  thing  clear  at 
the  outset  of  this  editorial.  The 
Brighton  Argus  is  in  business  to 
make  money.  Any  contrary 
impression  that  may  have  been 
given  by  anything  published  in 
these  pages  should  be  dismissed 
forthwith.  W^e  find  nothing 
repugnant  in  a  dollar  bill,  espe¬ 
cially  one  remaining  in  the  till 
after  all  of  our  creditors  have 
been  satisfied.  Given  enough  net 
dollars,  we  could  buy  a  new  font 
or  two  of  more  attractive  type, 
a  new  Linotype  or  Intertype 
machine,  or  almost  anything  else 
that  weekly  newspapers  always 
need  but  can  seldom  afford.  Per¬ 
haps  we  could  take  on  an  addi¬ 
tional  hand  to  assist  in  the 
chores  of  the  week. 

Accordingly,  this  editorial  is 
being  written  to  make  money.  If 
there  is  a  note  of  altruism  to  be 
found  anywhere,  it  is  in  our 
desire  to  see  our  advertisers  also 
make  money  as  the  result  of  the 


messages  they  pay  more  money 
to  have  printed  in  The  Argus. 
But  that  is  to  be  altruistic  only 
to  a  point.  Satisfied  advertisers, 
as  any  publisher  knows,  will  be 
glad  to  have  more  of  the  same. 
And  we  are  just  as  eager  to 
present  you  with  bigger  and 
better  advertisements  as  we  are 
to  offer  you  a  well-written, 
understandable  account  of  the 
news  each  week. 

We  wonder,  therefore,  how 
many  of  our  readers  are  able  to 
discern  the  message  behind  each 
advertisement  in  this  news¬ 
paper?  Only  a  part  of  the  story 
is  told  in  the  type  that  you  read. 

As  you  read  an  advertisement 
in  The  Argus,  for  example,  are 
you  cognizant  of  the  enterprise 
it  represents?  A  merchant,  or  a 
service,  in  your  city  is  investing 
dollars  to  convince  you  that  you 
should  do  business  in  Brighton. 
The  advertisement  reaffirms  his 
confidence  in  Brighton  as  a  good 
place  to  shop  and  to  have  things 
done  for  you.  The  message  offers 
you  more  than  a  choice  piece  of 
sirloin  steak,  a  new  automobile, 
a  dress  for  the  wife,  a  television 
set  for  the  home,  or  a  new  house 
in  which  to  live. 

The  advertisement  offers  one 
or  all  of  these  things,  to  be  sure. 
But  it  offers  also  a  better 
Brighton  for  everyone.  When 
you  deal  with  your  local  mer¬ 
chant  or  professional  service, 
you  are  making  more  secure  the 
future  of  all  of  us.  As  the  mer¬ 
chant  or  service  makes  more 
money,  he  pays  more  taxes  and 
hires  more  persons  to  sustain 
the  improved  level  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  He  himself  spends  more 
money  on  other  local  services 
and  merchandise.  And  the  per¬ 
sonnel  on  his  staff,  as  their  pay- 
checks  grow  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  business,  spend  more 
and  more  in  the  town  making 
possible  their  livelihood. 

A  prospering  town,  sharply 
attendant  to  its  own  interests, 
finds  it  easy  to  build  new  schools, 
install  new  sewers,  pave  more 
streets  and  give  better  and 
better  police  and  fire  protection. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  makes  it 
possible  also  for  The  Brighton 
Argus  to  be  a  better  newspaper. 

The  point  is,  however,  that 
The  Argus  is  not  in  this  effort 
alone.  Nor  is  the  merchant  who 
advertises.  And  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  reader.  All  of  us 
are  in  the  same  boat,  all  pulling 
oars  in  the  same  direction.  If 
the  goal  is  worth  reaching,  the 
effort  is  justifiable.  It  should  be 


the  aim  of  all  of  us  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  every  dollar  has  as 
many  turnovers  in  Brighton  as 
it  is  possible  to  arrange.  The 
more  fingers  that  touch  the 
dollar  in  its  course  through  the 
city,  the  more  elements  of  profit 
there  are  to  be  enjoyed  by  all. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  a 
purely  selfish  standpoint,  any 
resident  of  Brighton  should  lie 
eager  to  deal  with  business  in 
Brighton.  Every  dollar  you 
spend  in  our  city  helps  to  cut 
your  tax  bill,  helps  to  give  you 
better  city  service,  helps  to  give 
your  children  better  schools, 
helps  to  build  a  Brighton  that 
will  attract  more  business. 

Any  place  of  business  or  any 
service  may  try,  of  course,  to  get 
along  without  advertising.  We 
think,  however,  that  you  should 
have  more  interest  in  the  ones 
who  do  advertise.  Surely,  they 
are  spending  money  with  The 
Argus,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
an  end.  They  have  no  interest, 
nor  do  we  expect  any,  in  the 
enrichment  of  our  coffers.  They 
do  have  an  interest  in  their  own 
growth,  toward  the  end  that 
Brighton,  too,  shall  grow. 

The  power  of  an  advertise¬ 
ment,  then,  rests  not  alone  with 
the  message  that  is  printed  but 
with  the  story  of  faith,  hope  and 
courage  that  is  implicit  in  the 
advertisement.  Our  advertisers 
are  putting  their  dollars  on 
Brighton.  Can  any  of  us, 
sensibly,  do  anything  less? 

To  brighten  your  future, 
spend  more  in  Brighton.  Spend 
it  with  those  who  cared  enough 
to  tell  you  first  in  an  advertise¬ 
ment.  Spend  it  with  those  who 
populate  these  pages.  And 
remember  these  words  that  can¬ 
not  be  read  in  any  advertise¬ 
ment,  yet  are  the  real  truth  of 
every  advertisement. 

• 

Shannon  to  Paris 

Washington 

Don  Shannon  is  being  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  bureau  here  to  the  paper’s 
bureau  in  Paris.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  with  UP  in  London. 


Copley  Smith 


Copley  Assumes 
Dual  Position 
As  Father  Did 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of 
the  corporation  of  the  Copley 
Press,  Inc.,  has  assumed  the 
presidency  of  the  newspaper 
group,  filling  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  retirement  of  A. 
W.  Shipton  on  Nov.  1. 

Mr.  Copley  was  elected  to  the 
dual  post  by  the  company’s 
board  of  directors,  meeting  in 
Chicago  last  week.  The  lx)ard 
also  elected  Richard  N.  Smith, 
executive  vicepresident  of  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  to  the  com¬ 
pany’s  executive  committee,  fill¬ 
ing  a  vacancy  also  previously 
held  by  Mr.  Shipton. 

The  board  named  Mrs.  Helen 
Hansen  as  assistant  secretary 
of  the  corporation  and  manager 
of  its  home  office  at  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

The  vacancy  on  the  board  of 
directors  resulting  from  Mr. 
Shipton’s  retirement  will  be 
filled  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
shareholders  in  February. 

In  assuming  the  titles  of 
chairman  and  president,  Mr. 
Copley  follows  a  precedent  set 
by  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Ira 
C.  Copley,  who  served  in  the 
dual  capacity  from  the  time  he 
founded  the  Copley  Press,  Inc. 
in  1928  until  1942. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  lives  in  La 
Jolla,  joined  the  Copley  Press 
in  1944  after  a  banking  career 
in  Aurora. 


Buying  or  selling  a 

DAILY  NEWSPAPER? 

We  would  welcome  an  opportunity  for  a  confidential 
discussion.  At  no  obligation  to  you,  of  course. 


GmiQoaiici-Q^QQa 

AND  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 

BROKERS  •  NEWSPAPERS  •  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  STATIONS 

WASHINOTON,  D.  C.  CHICAGO 


Roy  V.  Haaiillen 
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XI5  Sets  Record 
With  Brakes  On 


(©aklanitii^trnbune  19^.^ 


EDTON 


tSS  Mv  *®  Set  Off 


S'S;  SlJhbXMitt, ^  Worid's  Biggest  Atom  Bomb 
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r=*7.**  WwlWiry  TOT  NEWS  AT  A  OUNCE  S0M«9«»«" 
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Leaders  in 
Journalism 
choose  leaders 
in  Production 


newspaper 
naturally  chose 
the  new 

COMEf-300 


Met^enthaler 


Print fd  in  U.S.A. 


more  of  them  -for  a  total  of 


COMETS 


The  Oakland  Tribune’s  11  Comets  form  the  nucleus  of  its  battery  of  43  Lino¬ 
types,  which  set  the  news  and  advertising  pages  of  this  vigorous  west-coast 
daily.  In  planning  to  expand  their  TTS  operations,  the  Tribune’s  decision¬ 
makers  knew  that  when  it  comes  to  high-speed  typesetting,  the  Comet  300  is 
the  Proven  Producer.  Alert  newspapermen  consistently  choose  the  Comet  300 
for  dependability  unrivalled  by  any  other  machine,  tape  or  manually  operated. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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A  Case  of  love  at  First  Sight 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY  to  the  first 
woman  I  ever  loved — a  chic  40  this 
month. 

"Happy  birthday,  dear  FORT 
WORTH  PRESS  .  .  .  happy  birthday 
to  you.  .  .  .” 

1  sing  from  the  heart. 

She’d  been  around  Fort  Worth  only 
two  years  when  she  put  Gordon  in 
her  red  book.  It  was  love  at  first 
sight,  at  least  on  my  part. 

We — the  Press  and  1 — have  been 
going  steady  since. 

Her  interest  must  have  been  ma¬ 
ternal  at  the  beginning,  so  young  was 
Gordon.  "How  cute!”  she  would 
cluck  as  little  Jackson  arrived  in  his 
stroller,  to  drop  off  his  first  copy.  Oh, 
sure. 

• 

THE  BOY  reporter  soon  outgrew 
his  playpen  in  the  city  room.  And  the 
Press  grew,  too. 

I’m  grateful  to  her.  first  for  taking 
me  out  of  a  fruit  brokerage  office 
and  giving  me  the  most  satisfying 
job  in  the  world,  that  of  reporter. 
The  fruit  business  was  all  right,  but 
when  you’ve  seen  one  orange  you’ve 
seen  them  all. 

I’m  grateful  to  her  for  letting  me 
go  along  with  her  through  the  years 
on  this  newspaper’s  every  beat. 

We  have  looked  upon  death  to¬ 
gether,  we  have  been  through  fire, 
and  we  have  had  a  lot  of  laughs.  .  .  . 

1  saw  my  first  dead  man  with  her. 
It  was  a  long  time  ago  ...  a  police¬ 
man  who  had  leaped  upon  the  run¬ 
ning  board  of  a  thief’s  car.  The  thief 
gunned  the  car.  He  swerved.  The  cop 
was  flung  off.  a  crazy  flap  of  arms, 
legs  and  coattails  in  space. 

His  head  slammed  into  the  curb 
and  he  died  in  the  gutter.  He  was  not 
pleasant  to  see,  but  one  has  to  look 
upon  death  sooner  or  later. 

She-^the  Press — took  me  there. 

• 

WE  WENT  to  the  late  J.  Frank  Nor¬ 
ris’  murder  trial  in  Austin,  she  and  I. 
In  the  evenings,  after  a  day  in  court, 
we  would  sit  in  Dr.  Norris’  Driskill 
Hotel  room  eating  apples  with  him. 
He  relaxed  by  eating  apples,  always 
kept  a  full  bowl. 

Once  during  the  long  trial  he  took 
us  to  church.  He  prayed  not  for  him¬ 
self,  nor  for  the  man  who  had  died 
in  a  bla'.t  of  gunfire  by  the  preacher’s 
hand.  He  prayed  for  us.  Out  loud. 

This  seemed  a  strange  miscarriage 
of  prayer,  but  made  Page  One  as  a 
story.  She  —  the  Press  —  liked  it. 
•’You’ll  never  write  a  more  unusual 
story,’’  she  cooed.  “Besides,  you  prob¬ 
ably  needed  the  prayer.” 

She  knew  something  perhaps? 

She — the  Press  again — let  me  tag 
along  when  she  accompanied  the  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Florida  as  he  called  on  Sally 
Rand  backstage  at  the  old  Casa 
Manana.  We  knocked  on  the  door. 


"Come  in,”  Sally  sang  out. 

She  was  stretched  out  on  the  floor 
of  her  dressing  room  in  bra  and  G- 
string  only.  She  was  reading  the  Holy 
Bible. 

We,  the  Press  and  I,  interviewed 
Rudolph  Valentino,  the  day  in  1925 
when  he  danced  the  tango  in  Hotel 
Texas  Crystal  Ballroom  ...  we  met 
Charles  A.  Lindbergh  ...  we  saw 
the  great  dirigible  Shenandoah  moor 
north  of  Fort  Worth.  .  .  . 

We  talked  with  Billy  Mitchell  .  .  . 
Aimee  Semple  McPherson  ...  we 
flew  on  the  first  night  airline  flight 
out  of  Fort  Worth,  to  California.  The 
pilot  followed  beacon  lights  strung 
at  intervals  across  the  country. 

• 

WE  WERE  together  the  day  the 
great  Gertrude  Stein  stopped  at  the 
Worth  Hotel.  She  said  coldly,  "Young 
man.  do  you  think  you  are  competent 
to  interview  me?” 

1  never  could  tell  a  lie.  The  inter¬ 
view  came  off  not  too  badly.  .  .  .  And 
the  Press  took  me  along  when  the 
late  Clark  Gable  made  an  unexpected 
stop  at  the  old  Blackstone  Hotel,  now 
the  Hilton.  The  handsome  star  was 
between  marriages  at  the  time. 

An  airline  man  suggested  a  date. 
He  took  out  liis  little  black  book  and 
phoned  a  local  babe.  She  retorted: 
•’Clark  Gable?  How  nice.  Now  why 
don’t  you  get  some  black  coffee  and 
sober  up?” 

Slam  of  phone  at  other  end  of  the 
line. 

It  came  out  in  the  paper  next  day 
that  Gable  really  had  been  in  Fort 
Worth.  The  young  lady  promptly  en¬ 
tered  a  nunnery. 


JACK  GORDON 

Amusements  editor  of  The  Fort  Worth 
Press,  Jack  likes  to  say  his  mother 
wheeled  him  into  The  Press  in  a  baby 
carriage  when  he  began  working  in 
1923.  Now,  38  years  later.  Fort  Worth 
is  so  familiar  with  Jack  that  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine  one  without  the  other. 

One  of  the  Southwest’s  most  re¬ 
spected  amusement  editors.  Jack  is 
also  an  outstanding  writer.  Hence,  the 
reproduction  of  his  sensitive  piece  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  40th  birthday  of  The  Fort 
Worth  Press.  It  won  for  Jack  Gordon  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers’  “Story  of 
the  Month’’  award. 


Then,  at  4:45  a.  m.  on  February 
21,  1948,  this  doll  the  Press  looked 
on  lovingly  as  I  wrote  the  most  im¬ 
portant  story  of  my  life.  It  said  in 
part:  ’The  new  arrival  weighed  7 
pounds  1 1  ounces,  which  should  bring 
him  luck  as  a  crapshooter  in  later 
years.” 

AT  HARRIS  Hospital  1  had  seen  my 
newborn  son.  James  Lee.  tucked  in 
bed  for  his  first  day’s  sleep. 

The  story  was  written  in  a  lonely 
city  room,  empty  at  the  pre-dawn 
hour.  Yet  I  could  hear  HER  voice: 
"Nice  work,  Gordon.” 

This  lady,  the  Press,  lived  down  at 
1007  Commerce  when  1  met  her.  It 
was  just  a  shed,  one-storied,  but  one 
has  to  start  somewhere. 

The  old  place  was  fun.  The  .Majes¬ 
tic  Theater,  then  booming  with  vaude¬ 
ville.  was  only  a  couple  of  doors 
south.  The  stars  were  always  drop¬ 
ping  in  at  the  paper.  One  was  Hou- 
dini.  Work  came  to  a  standstill  when 
he  put  on  a  private  magic  show  in  the 
city  room. 

These  calls  usually  were  friendly 

But  not  always. 

Sometimes,  when  the  Press  ran  a 
sour  review,  the  offended  actor  would 
charge  into  the  all-too-convenient  city 
room  yelling  for  blood.  The  guilty 
writer  always — but  always — had  just 
gone  home  to  attend  a  sick  wife. 

Once  more  we  sing  it:  "Happy 
birthday  dear  FORT  WORTH  PRESS 
.  .  .  happy  birthday  to  you.  .  .  .” 

She’s  a  love,  and  honest  now. 
wouldn’t  you  say  she  looks  more  25 
than  40? 
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